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Law to Expedite 


Bank Mergers in 
Crises Is Asked 





New York Superintendent 
Says ‘The Bank of United 
States’ Could Thus Have) 
Been Saved From Closing 


}egislation Proposed 


‘ For Changes in Code 





Department Plans to Issue 
From Time to Time Sup- 
plementary Lists of Legal 
Investments 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 7. | 


Prompt mergers of banking insti- | 
tutions in case of emergency or when 
necessary to protect the interests of 
depositors and shareholders would 
be made possible under an amend- | 
ment to the State banking law sug- 
gested by the Superintendent of 
Banks, Joseph A. Broderick, in his 
preliminary report, filed with the 
Governor and the Legislature Jan. iP 

Had the present law contained 
such a provision as is suggested. 
“The Bank of United States” would 
have been merged with one of the} 
strongest institutions in New York | 
and its closing avoided, according to 
Superintendent Broderick. Under 
present law, mergers must be ap-| 
proved by stockholders at meetings | 
held on two weeks’ notice. (The full 
text of Mr. Broderick’s legislative | 
recommendations will be found on} 
page 10.) | 

? Other Proposals. 

Other recommendations for legislation 

amendatory of the State banking code 
-inelude branches for savings banks 
within the county in which the principal 
office of the bank is located; the main- 
tenance of reserves or surety bonds to 
protect statutory double liability by hold- 
ing companies which own stock in a 
& banking institution; a limitation to 10 
"per cent of its capital and surplus of 

the amount which a banking institution 








mzy loan to affiliated corporations and 
subsidiaries; and provision for individual 
certificates of stock for all banks and 
trust companies, not to be coupled with 
the stock of any other corporations. 

Segregation of thrift accounts in com- 
mercial banking institutions with re- 
strictions on the investment of such 
thrift funds is asked. The superin- 
tendent would be empowered to examine 
any corporation which owns 10 per cent 
or more of the capital stock of any cor- 
poration organized under the banking 
lav, Independent real estate appraisals 
mizht be ordered by the superintendent. 

Officers, clerks and employes of banks 
and trust companies would be prohibited 
from borrowing from the institutions by 
which they are employed. A special bu- 
reau would be established in the bank- 
ing department, under Mr. Broderick’s 
recommendations, for investigation of 
illegal banking operations and the super- | 
intendent would be authorized to remove 
from office officers or directors of bank- 
ing institutions who have been guilty 
of persistent violation of the banking 
law or of a continuance of unsafe and 
unsound policies. Officers of banking 
institutions, moreover, would not be per- 
mitted. to become officers of companies | 
engaged primarily in the business of 
purchase and sale of securities. 

During the ensuing year, the Depart- 
ment plans to supplement from time to 
time the list of investments legal for 
savings banks by announcing additions 
to or removals from it, immediately upon 
the occurrence of such changes. “We 
believe,” the report reads, “it is essen-. 
tial not only for the savings banks but 
a trustees who look to the list for 

guidance in the selection of their invest- 

ments that such list be kept as nearly 
current @s possible.” 


More Vocational Aid 
Is Urged for States 





Support Given Proposal for| 
Fund of 10 Millions 


| 


A proposal of Senator Capper (Rep.),| 
of Kansas, to authorize an appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 to be distributed over 
a period of four years to provide further 
development .of vocational education | 
among the States met with support from | 
several witnesses Jan. 7 before the Sen- | 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. | 

The proposal is included; in a bill (S. 
3969) now before that Committee. A 
companion bill introduced by Represen- 
tative Reed (Rep.), of Dunkirk, N. Y., is! 
pending before a House Committee. 

The fund would be used under the 
terms of the bill as a supplement to 
the Smith-Hughes Act, and is allocated 
as follows: $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for each year 
thereafter for a term of three years a 
sum exceeding by $1,900,000 the sum ap- 
propriated for the precesing year. 

The money would be distributed to 
the States in proportion to the non-farm 
population, and would be expended for 
the payment of teachers and other exe- 
cutives engaged in instruction in trade, 
industrial or commercial pursuits, 

C. M.. Miller, President of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Education Association,j 
in supporting the measure, proposed an) 





amendment*to provide that for the pur- } 


pose of meeting conditions arising from 
the resent depression and from technolo- 
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On First Class Mail Opposed 0" Muscle Shoals’ 41. Sought for 


Representative Kelly Says Not One Member of House} 


Committee Favors Plan; 


And Cheapen Service, He Declares 


lis in favor of the recommendation of the| take the place of complete and compre: | 


Postmaster General to increase first-class | 
postal rates from 2 to 2% cents, Rep-| 


\ 
| 


Adoption Would Curtail | 


hensive service. | 
“There is no method of measuring in| 


resentative Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood,| dollars and cents the value of this great | 


Pa., ranking majority member of the|agency of communication. 


Its value in} 


Committee, said in an address to the|the past and the present and the future | 


ro 


House Jan. 7. 

“At the present time,” he said, “many | 
business organizations and many _ in-| 
dividuals are requesting members to op- | 
pose the proposed increase. I know of | 
none urging its adoption. 

“If it is the objective of the Post Office | 
Department to acquire the basis of a self- | 
sustaining business, the Service wil] be | 
curtailed and cheapened; vacancies in the | 
personnel will be left unfilled; substi-'| 
tutc: will be used instead of regulars; '! 
collections and deliveries of mail will be | 
skinned; distribution en route will be | 


Compact Among Oil 
Producing States 
Is Recommended 


President Confers With 
Members of Federal Oil) 
Conservation Board ‘and 
Senator Capper 








The most feasible~and practical solu- 
tion of the complicated oil situation in| 
the midcontinent oil field, where 10,000! 
small operators are unable to dispose of 
their product because of the withdrawal | 


of their principal buyer is for the oil-| 
producing States to enter into a com- 
pact, ratified by Congress, for the wel- 
fare of the industry, the Secretary of 
the Interior,| Ray Lyman Wilbur, stated 
orally Jan. 7. 

There are some who have suggested a 
tariff as the solution, the Secretary, who 
also is’ Chairman of the Federal Oil 
Couservation Board, said, but. the sale 
of “distress oil” rather than a tariff 
would bring immediate relief to the small 
precucers in Kansas and Oklahoma, | 

President Confers 

Preliminary to a meeting in New York 
City, Jan 8, of the American Petroleum 
institute to consider the situation in the 
oil industry created by the shutting off 
of oil purchases in Kansas and Okla- 
homa by the Prairie Oil & Gas Company, 
a conference was held at the White 
House Jan. 7 on the subject beaween 
Fresident Hoover, members of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board and Senator 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas. 

Senator Capper also expressed the! 
hope that the New York meeting would 
take action to relieve the oil producers. 
He said there were 14,000 “strip” wells 
in Kansas alone that have been closed 
down as a result of the Prairie Oil and/| 
Gas Company’s discontinuance of oil pur- 
chases. The situation with these pro- 
ducers is very serious, the Senator said. 

The Secretarv of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, also attended the White House 
Conference as a member of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board. 

Few Protests Made 
Mr. Wilbur said that he had recéived 


the tariff proposal, but he said he be- 
“manipulation of a tariff 
would require too much time before any 
relief would be provided, and the chief 
trouble at this time is to keep the ques- 
tion of providing for producers free from 
political dispute.” 

“Their problem,” he continued, “is one 
of immediate markets, and strictly cco- 
nomic questions arising from the lack of 
an outlet, due to the withdrawal of the 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company from the 
market.” | 

Asserting that he had no knowledge of | 
the proposed conference of Governors to 
meet in Washington, D. C., Jan. 15 to 
look to Congress for some solution, the 
Secretary said that he does look with some 
hope to the meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute to be held in New| 
York City, Jan. 8, for a solution of the)! 
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| sired by the officials of the department 
|to Congress.” 


| thorized to issue additional receipts of | 
| certificates of mailing to senders of any 


is the cementing force which binds a| 


country into a community and a nation | 


into a neighborhood. | 


“It is fallacy to class the United | 
States Postal Service with a business like | 
telephone or telegraph company whose 
reason for exist:nce is making money. 

“The post office is not a business, it | 
is a public service. The postal service | 
is a part of the American educational | 
system far more than it is a part of our | 
business system.” | 

Mr. Kelly pointed out that the first | 
class mail pays its way and more, while | 
other classes of mail do not at the pres- | 
ent time. | 

He said that if this question were to | 
be looked upon from the standpoint of 
modern industrial practice of a low price 
reduced as increased volume warrants it, 
there should be a reduction in the pres- 
ent 2-cent rate, rather than an increase. 

_“In my humble judgment,” he added, 
“increased volume and increased morale | 
will do more to accomplish the end de- | 


than the recommendation they have made 


The Postmaster General would be au- 


class of mail matter and to fix the fees 

for that service under a bill (S. 3273), 

passed by the House Jan. 7. There was 
, 


4.] 


Drought Relief Loan 


Awaits House Action 


{ 
| 
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Efforts to Send Amended 


Measure to Conference 
Are Defeated 





Another effort to send to conference 
the Drought Relief Resolution (H. J. 
Res. 447) to adjust differences between 
the House appropriation of $45,000,000 
and the Senate’s amendment increasing 
the amount by $15,000,000 to provide for 
food loans, failed in the House Jan. 7. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the 
House, who wants an opportunity for the | 
House to pass on the Senate’s increase 
to $60,000,000, asked unanimous consent 
to take the resolution from the Speaker’s 
table and consider it in the House as in 
Committée of the Whole. The Speaker, 
Representative Longworth (Rep.), of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, however, said he would 
not recognize him for that purpose. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations in charge 
of the resolution, who is opposed to the 
increase to $60,000,000 then sought con- 
sent to take up. the resolution, imme- 
diately: disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment and ask for a conference with the 
Senate. Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City, again ob- 
jected, blocking consideration. 

Mr. LaGuardia reminded the House 
the resolution makes no provision for 
relief of suffering in the cities. Mr. 
Wood said his understanding is that 
there is no suffering in the cities that 
cannot be taken care of by cities or pri- 
vate agencies particularly in cities of 
20,000 population or more. Citing the 
raising of $8,000,000 by people in New 
York City, Mr. LaGuardia said then they, 
the New Yorkers, ought not also have 
to ‘pay for the relief proposed in the 
bill. Mr, LaGuardia’s objection prevented 
further consideration a.“ the House took 
up other business. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, said the resolution will 
ride for awhile on the responsibility 
of those making the objections. He and 
Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., and the Minority Leader, 
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Seasonal Increase in Business 


Subnormal in 





RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 7.—The usual 
seasonal increase in general busi- 
.negs at this time of the year was not 
as noticeable during November and 
the first half of December in the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District as in most 
past years, according to the monthly 
review ot the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

November and the first half of De- 
cember did not witness as much sea- 
sonal increase in general business ag 
occurs in most years, the period mak- 
ing on the whole a relatively poor 
record. In addition to the generally 
depressed conditions which have been 
more or less prominent throughout the 
year, the ill effects of the Summer 
drought and low prices for agricul- | 
tural products became more in evi- 
dence as farmers failed to liquidate 
this year’s indebtedness in normal 
volume. : 

This latest influence adversely af- 
fected supply merchants, banks _ in. } 
agriculiural sections, and both re- 
tailers and wholesalers of general mer- | 





Richmond Area 


chandise. ember banks materially 
increased tir borrowing at the Fed- 
eral Reserve, Bank of Richmond be- 
tween the middle of November and the 
middle of December, caused in part 
by a desire on the part of the banks 
to strengthen their cash positions 
rather than by any additional demand 
for commercial credit. For the same 
reason that the reserve bank’s dis- 
counts for member banks increased, 
the volume of Federal reserve notes 
in actual circulation also rose by much 
more than the average amount at this 
season. 


On the other Hand, member banks 
reduced their outstanding loans slightly 
during the past month, but less than 
in most years. Deposits in member 
banks declined considerably during the 
month. Debits to individual accounts 
showed a seasonal increase during the 
four weeks ended Dec. 10, 1930, in 
comparison with the . preceding four 
weeks this year, but were 8.6 per cent 
less than debits in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Commercial fail- 
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Majority of House Conferees 
Now Supporting Posi- 
tion of Senate 


D)!SAGREEMENT, on Muscle Shoals 
legislation which has bound con- 
ferees between the two Houses of Con- 
gress for nearly a year came nearer 
to an end Jan. 7 when Representative 
Wurzbach (Rep.), of Sequin, Tex., 
voted in conference to recede from the 
stand of the House conferees on the 
major final point of dispute. 
_ Mr. Wurzbach’s action places a ma- 
jority of the House conferees in sup- 
port of.the provision of the Senate bill 
which provides for Government con- 
struction of transmission lines for dis- 
tribution of surplus power. ‘ 
A minor disagreement still exists 
among the House conferees with re- 
gard to leasing the rights for manu- 
facturing fertilizer and by-products 
of fertilizer. 











Honesty in Business 
Said to Be Assisted 
By Federal Policies 


Member of Trade Commis- 
sion Says Public Is Better 
Protected by Present 
Methods in Fraud Cases 





Winter Park, Fla., Jan. 7.—Business 
generally is coming more and more ‘to 


the conclusion that not only is honesty | 


the best policy, but that it also pays the 
highest dividends, W. E. Humphrey, 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, declared in an address here yes- 
eete before the Institute of Statesman- 
ship. 

Outlining the work of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Mr. Humphrey said 
that the Commission’s new policy of 
cooperation in the past year had_pro- 
tected the public and honest competitors, 
and had put an end to more unfair and 


| fraudulent practices than had been elim- 


inated in 11 years under the “old system 
of litigation.” 

> Improved Methods. , 
, No, concern ‘ias been driven unjustly 
into bankruptcy in carrying out this 
policy, he asserted. 


“I feel that there has been a tremen- | 


dous improvement in the conduct of the 
business of the ccuntry during the last 
few years,” he added. 

Commissioner Humphrey’s address fol- 
lows: in full text: 

All fraud is waste. All dishonesty is 
destructive. All unfair practice is un- 
economic. All suppression of such prac- 
tice tends to economic betterment. 
Everything the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. does to bring about honesty in 
business is an economic help. There- 
fore, when the Commission stops an un- 
fair practice it is not only enforcing 
the statute, but is enforcing one of the 
great fundamental economic laws. 

Under the statute which created it, the 
Federal Trade Commission may rightly 
act only in the public interest. Action 
which makes dishonesty difficult, and 
honesty easy, is to the highest economic 
interest of the public, of the whole peo- 
ple, even of those who are compelled to 
mend their ways. 

No one in the true sense is injured 
by being forced to be honest. I believe 
in cooperation, because it is econom- 
ically sound. I believe in cooperation, 
because it is the very antithesis of Gov- 
ernment control. I believe in coopera- 
tion, because it is one of the most ef- 
fective methods of putting more busi- 
ness in’ Government and less Govern- 
ment in business. 

Believing these propositions that I have 
stated, to be true, I am going to try to 
tell you some of the things the Federal 
Trade Commission is doing by coopera- 


tion with business to improve the eco-| 


nomic conditions of the country. It 


might be well to.keep in mind the juris- | 


diction and the far-reaching effect of 
the Commission’s work. 
The cases that come before the Fed- 
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Controhof Trading 
In Grain Is Favored 


Market Serves Useful Purpose, | 


Says Federal Specialist 





Additional regulation is needed to pre- 
vent abuses on the grain futures market, 
but the mgrket serves a useful purpose 
and should be kept in operation, at least 
until it has been proved in praetice that 
more rigid regulation will not eliminate 
the abuses, Dr, J. W. T. Duvel, Chief of 
the Grain Futures Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated orally 
Jan. 7. 

Di. Duvel one he believes the Capper- 
Dickinson bill pending in Congress is a 
step in the right direction. The bill pro- 
vides that no trader on the exchange 
may hold a position more than 2,000,- 
000 bushels short or long, and that no 
trader may buy or sell moré than 2,- 
000,000 bushels in any one day; and also 
that rules of the exchange must be ap- 

roved by the Secreteary of Agriculture 
efore beesening effective, ; 

Dr. Duvel said he is of the opinion 
that regulations can be devised which 
will eliminate abuses to a satisfactory 
extent. 

The limitation to 2,000,000 bushels 
of dealing in one day is conservative, 
Dr. Duvel said. Records of the Depart- 
ment show that traders rarely do that 
much business in a day, he said. The 
bill provides, however, that the Secre- 
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Dairy Products 


Farm Board Advisory Group 
Recommends Lower Pay- 
ments to Farmers 
Passed to Consumers 


Selling Below Cost 
Of Output Claimed 


‘Producers Are Urged to Curtail 





Their Own Products 


tion in price to the farmer, was urged 


tee, organized under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act to represent dairy co- 
operative associations, the Federal Farm 
| Board announced. 

Because of the reduced buying power 
of the public resulting from the business 
depression, farmers have been confronted 
with constantly declining prices for 
dairy products until the prices have gone 
far below cost of production, the Com- 
mittee said. Retail prices have not gone 
down in proportion, according to the 
Committee, and it urged dealers to cut 
prices at least by the percentage of re- 
duction in the cost of their raw mate- 
rials. 

Reduction of Herds 

The Committee also urged farmers to 
| curtail the number of dairy cows and tu 
| increase their own consumption of dairy 
| products. It warned against promotional 
|schemes for construction of dairy fa- 
| cilities, and deplored the attitude of cer- 
tain officials of dairy cooperatives who 
| seek. to prevent centralization of certain 
|functions of cooperatives. so that they 
| may continue to hold their own positions. 
The statement by the Farm Board fol- 
lows in full text: 

Reduction in the retail prices of dairy 
products, especially city market milk, in 
harmony with the reduced cost of raw 
material; curtailment in the number of 





milking cows, and.further igcreased con- ) ggg: 


sumption of dairy products on the farm 
are urged in resolutiéns adopted by the 
Dairy Advisory Committee at a meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., Jan. 5 and 6, 
and approved today (Jan. 7) by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. The Committee reit- 
erated the warning sounded a year ago 
against promotional schemes for con- 
struction of physical facilities to handle 
dairy products. 

The three resolutions relative to retail 
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Transferring of Radio 
Division Is Advocated 


Amendments to the Radio Act of 1927 
as provided by a bill (S. 5583) introduced 
in the Senate Jan. 7 by Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington, include trans- 
fer of the Radio Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

Other amendments provided in the bill 
are technical and relate to methods for 
carrying out the details of the work of 
the Radio Commission, Senator Dill 
stated orally in explaining its provisions. 


Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill Is Passed by House 


The House Jan. 7 passed the first de- 


carrying appropriations of $93,222,671.40 
to provide for urgent supplemental appro- 
|riations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931. The bill now goes to the 
Senate. 

The bill as originally reported from the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
|earried appropriations amounting to 
$92,393,328.15, but several amendments 
adopted during consideration of the 
measure by the House increased this 
total. 

One of the amendments adopted would 
appropriate $500,000 for the National 
Park Service for a Colonial National 
Monument in Virginia, and another of 
the adopted amendments would appro- 
priate $192,000 for the Yorktown,. Va., 
centennial celebration. There were 
several other minor amendments adopted. 

Most of the debate centered around 





| the item carrying the appropriation for | 


the Bureau of Prohibition. 


Water Shortage 








| 


VERY farmer of 100 acres would 

| have had to pump a ton of water 

| on his land each two minutes, day and 
night, during all of last season, to 
make up the deficiency in the drought- 
stricken States of the Potomac and 
Ohio Valleys, J. B. Kincer, chief of the 
Division of Agrieultural Meteorology 
of the Weather Bureau, stated Jan. 7 
in a summary of 1930 weather condi- 
tions. 

The total shortage of -weter in the 
drought: States, Mr. Kincer. said, was 
more than 700,000,000,000 tons for the 
season: With these figures in mind, 
he added, “the puny efforts of the 
would-be rainmaker become: pathetic.” 
As reports for: the vear come in, he 
said, the seriousness of the drought be- 

} ¢omes more and more emphasized. 

Mr. Kincer presented his summery 
of 1930 conditions in a radio address 
through Station WRC and affiliated 

| stations of the National Broadcasting 


% 


~ 








Be | 


Size of Herds and to In-| 
crease the Consumption of | 


Reduction of the retail prices of dairy | 
products, particularly milk for city mar-| 
kets, which, it was asserted, have not| 
come down in proportion to the reduc- | 


Jan. 7 by the Dairy Advisory Commit-! 


Exceeded 70 
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Accord Expected |Reduced Prices hile op 


| Is Given A pproval 


House Committee Favors Plan 
To Reduce Penalties for 
Minor Offenders 


HE House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary voted Jan. 7 to recommend 
concurrence with the Senate amend- 
| ments to the bill (H. P 9985), amend- 
ing the National Prohibition Act to 
make the small offender who trans- 
ports not more than a gallon subject 
to a fine of not more than $500 and a 
jail sentence of not more than six 
months, : . 
Chairman Graham (kep.), of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., said the Committee felt 
the changes made by the Senate are 
only minor changes and help the pur- 
| pose of the original bil. 
The proviso in the first section of 
| the act (the Jones-Stalker Act) 
| amending the National Prohibition 
Act is amended to read, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, as follows: 
“Provided, that any person who vio- 
lates the provisions of the National 
Prohibition Act, as amended and sup- 
; Plemented, in any of the following 
| ways: (1) by a sale, of not more than 
; one gallon of liquor as that word is de- 
| fined by section 1 of Title II of said 
act, provided, however, that the de- 
fendant has not theretofore within two 
years been convicted of a violation of 
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Forest Industries 
Survey Is Planned 
By National Boar 





Work of Policy. of Perpet- 
uation and Stabilization 
Was Announced at Initial 
Meeting 


A survey of conditions’ and trends in 
the forest industries was decided upon 
by the National Timber Conservation 
Board Jan. 7 with the view of formulat- 
ing a policy of forest perpetuation and 
stabilizing industries based on the use 
of 4 er, the Beard announced in a 
t ° following,,its initial meeting. 
| - Established in December by President 
| Hoover for the primary purpose of con- 
|serving the Wation’s timber resources, 
ithe Board, under the chairmanship of 
| Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
|mont, outlined its general program and 
|set up a working organization. Present 
|at the meeting were Secretary of the In- 
/terior Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of 





Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, members of | 


the Board. 


Several Plans Outlined _ 
Disposition of publicly owned timber, 


depletion of forest resources, over pro- | 


| duction in the forest industries, and pro- 
posals to divert submarginal lands to 
commercial forest growing were in- 
cluded in the problems which the Board 
| plans to survey. The Board’s announce- 
| ment follows in full text: , 
With the conservation of the timber 


lresources of the United States as its | 
principal obje¢tives, the National Tim- 


| 
|ber Conservation Board, established in 
| December by President Hoover, held its 
| first meeting in Washington Jan. 7, set- 
\ting up:a working organization and out- 
|lining its general program. 
|met at the Department of Commerce, 
| under the chairmanship of Robert P. La- 
mont, Secretary of Commerce. 

The ‘announcement of the selection of 
members of an advisory board, with R. 
|Y. Stuart, United States Forester, as 
|chairman, to assist in assembling data 
}out of which a definite policy of con- 


ficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 15592) | serving the Nation’s forest resources may | 


‘be formulated, and the appointment of 
Ripley Bowman, of the Department of 
Commerce, as administrative secretary, 
were made. 

It was pointed out that chronic over- 
production is the chief obstacle to the 
preservation affd conservation of the 
Nation’s timber resources. In view of 


this situation, the Board plans to com- | 


pile the important facts of production 
conditions and trends in the fore&t in- 
dustries, analyse and interpret them in 
order that such policies and programs 


of public and private action as will safe- | 


guard the public interest may be de- 
veloped, leading to the perpetuation ot 


the forests and stabilization of the in- | 


dustries based on the use of timber. 


Among the specific topics which the | 


Board plans to consider are included 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 3.) 





in Drought 
0 Billion Tons 


, Company. His address follows in full 
} text: 
The year 1980 has passed into his- 
| tory, and it may be of interesi to 
briefly review its outstanding weather 
features. As reports for tne full year 
become available, the seriousness of 
the drought becomes more and more 
emphasized; it easily takes first place 
for severity in the climatological his- 
tory of the country. 

Beginning in December, 1929, with 
deficient rainfall in the middle Atlantic 
area, including the Virginias and Ma- 
ryland, it spread in March westward 
over th. Ohio and middle Mississippi 
valleys, to be followed in April and 
May by marked dryness over an °x- 
tensive area from t'e middle Missis- 
sippi Valley eastward i» the Atlantic 
Ocean. In the Virginias and Mary- 
land the deficiencies in rainfall in 


[Continued on Page 4, 


Column 7.) 


The Board | 


problems of taxation of timber and for-| 





















































































































Agencies Urged 
To Cooperate in 


_ Aid for Jobless 


‘Chairman of Emergency 

Committee Estimates That 
| Four to Five Million Men 
| Are Out of Work 


Problem fa Galles 


_ Local to Communities 


|Arthur Woods Says ‘Bottom Is 
Being Dragged Now’ and Im- 
provement Is Hardly Pos- 
| sible Before Spring 


Somewhere between 4,000,000 and 
| 5,000,000 persons are unemployed in 
this country now and complete coop- 
/eration and coordination of all agen- 
jcies, Federal, State, local and pri- 
|vate, is needed to keep conditions 
|from growing worse, according to 
testimony given the Senate Commit- 
| tee on Appropriations, Jan. 7, by Ar- 
{thur Woods, chairman of the Presi- 
|dent’s Emergency Committee on Em- 
ployment. 
But while ,.Mr. Woods gave the 
| nants of unemployed referred to, 
| 





he told the Senators that his Com- 
|mittee’s “first principle” was to ob- 
| tain jobs for men. 

“The important thing,” he said, “is 
| not to count the unemployed but to see 
that they get work, not to give enlight+ 
ening statistics about them, but to help 
those out of jobs to obtain jobs by which 
they may live.” 

Nor was the witness willing to hold 
hope for “much improvement before 
| Spring.” He said it was his impression 
that “the bottom is being dragged now,” 
adding, however, that obviously January 
{and February were the lowest .months 
in point of employment of labor, and 
|these, therefore, presented likelihocd of 
| distress. 


Says Laws Delay Work 


Before the hearings were concluded, 
| Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief,of the Bu- 





reau of Public Roads* and the si - 
| cial upon whom the La Folle 1 
|tion ealled for information, told | the 
| Committee if Congress would remove 
some of the legislative restrictions sur- 
rounding road building operations, the 
work could be materially speeded. Pres- 
lent statutes succeed in delaying the - 
work, he said, until at times public offi- 
|cials feel they are accomplishing noth- 
ing. 
The Bureau chief gave it as his opin- 
‘on that enlarged appropriations for road 
| building programs should provide work 
for an additional 100,000 men during the 
calendar year 1931. The sums of money 
available for road work—Federal and 
State, combined—amounted, the witness 
| said, to about $293,000,000 for the year, 
of which the Federal allotment amounts 
to about $144,000,000. 
Mr. MacDonald’s information was that 
all of the States, excepting possibly two 
which he did not name, would carry fore 
ward their ‘programs and use the Fed- 
eral funds during 1931. He believed the 
road building program was expanded as 
far as it was practicable from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, and expressed the opin- 
ion that probably 16 or 17 per cent of 
ithe total outlay for the year would be 
under contract by Feb. 1. 
Says Problem Is Local 

While the problem is one of an im- 
mediate character and its greatest 
threats occur at the moment, Mr. Woods 
informed the Committee of observations 
that industry and employers of labor are 
learing a lesson. He thought it was well 
that the lesson was being learned “be- 
|cause this country cannot stand many 
more such depressions.” He said that 
everywhere there was a tendency among 
employers of labor to try to put men 
to work, to do construction and repair 
“that in the old days would have been 
delayed.” 
As to 


exactly what the Committee 
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Loans for New Ships 


| To Total 12 Millions 














Shipping Board Authorizes 
Funds for Four Vessels 





| 
| Loans totaling more than $12,000,000, 
were authorized Jan. 7 by the Shipping 
Board for the construction of four pas- 
senger-cargo vessels for the Panama 
Mail Steamship Co, and the Grace 
Steamship Co., subsidiaries of W. R, 
Grace and Co., it was stated orally at the 
| Board. 
| These ships, to be constructed by the 
| Federal Shipbuilding ad Dry Dock 
Co. at Kearney, N. J., will- be placed 
in service to the Caribbean area, it was 
|explained. The operators, in their ap- 
| plication for the loans, explained that 
lyuns would be made between San’ Fran- 
| cisco and New York with calls at various 
| ports in Central and Sou’h America ond 
| at Cuba. ee 
The following additional information 
| was made available at the Board: ; 
| Two loans of $6,142,528 were made to 
jeach of the companies, representing” 
|three-fourths of the total construction “% 
costs as allowed under provisions of the ~ 
Jones-White Act. The total expense for 
| building of the four ships will be $16 
| 380,070, each vessel to cost, including 
| hotel equipment, $4,095,019. 5 
| The four vessels will be of 16,000 tons © 
| gross displacement, will have a maximum 
| speed of 18.5 knots, and will be 508 fi 
loverall. They will earry both passen- 
| gers and cargo. ' 
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tal De al ” | 
Jarns Liberia to 


le ne 


‘Calls Report of International 

' Commission ‘Shocking 

Indictment’ ‘of ' Practices 
Against Natives 


Warning Liberia that if the practice 
of slavery there is not terminated, 
friendly relations between that country 
and the United States will cease to ex- 
*ist, the Department of State, in a note 
»made public Jan. 7, termed the recent 
‘report of an international commission 
‘which investigated. slavery there ‘a 
“shocking indictment.” 

“International public opinion will no 
longer tolerate those twin scourages of 
slavery and forced labor,” says the note 


e 


delivered to Liberian government offi-| 


cials. 


Joffre 


Marshal 


Representative Beck Compares 
Frenchman’s Career With 
That of Washington | 


If the Battle of the Marne had been 
lost, France would have become a third 
rate power and could have said with Pitt 
after Austerlitz, “Let us roll up the map 
of Europe,” Representative Beck (Rep.), 
of Philadelphia, told the House Jan. 
7 in-a speech eutlogi - shal Joffre. 
Speaking under a 
| House, Mr. Beck, f 
eral of the Uni : 
Joffre en ¢ 
sympathy the Um 
ancient ally, : e, i 
loss.” ( 3 3 é Ri, ; 

Mr. Beck said thére isa striking par- 
‘allel’ between the litary careers of 
| Washington and Joffre, “for each proved 
|a Fabius who coutd create victory out of 

preliminary reverses.” Washington, he 
| said, never claimed credit for any vic- 
tory, nor did Marshal Joffre. 


Mr. Beck pictured the Battle of the 


@ 


‘feels for its 


e 
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er irreparable 


| 


| 


The president of Liberia and other of-| Marne as “unequaled in its infmensity,” | 
ificials, according to the note, not only | saying 220 miles was “the true frontage | 


permitted, but actually indulged in the 
‘slave trading. 
The Department’s note furthermore | 


|of the embattled millions” including the 
| Nancy seetor. 


He said “‘the Battle of the Marne need 


| 


STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, “JANU 


stressed that conditions of slavery had ;not be undervalued to any other of the 
not improved since the findings of the | so-called decisive battles of history, for 
investigating commission. | upon it depended the fate of Europe’ 
President King Resigns jand the relative strength of its historic! 
President King and Vice President | master states.” 
Yancey resigned after the receipt of the; Other great generals, Mr. Beck said, 


-note, according to an oral statement: justly share in the triumph, but Joffre 


Winter maneuvers of the United States Fleet, to be held in the waters 


ik 


rrier Preparing for Cruise 


Se Tae cateall 


nee 


Department of the Navy 


The 33,000-ton airplane carrier “Lexington” is among the, naval vessels assigned to take part in the 


of the Gulf of Mexico. The pic- 


ture above shows preparations for the anticipated cruise to Panama; aviation gear and stores are 
being loaded on the deck of the carrier, as she lies in the harbor at San Diego, Calif. 


| 


Extended Use of Municipal Resources 


Jan. 7 at the Department. No answer, 
however, hasbeen received to the warn- 
ing, it was stated, and further comment 
on steps to be taken could not be made 
,at present. 

. The memorandum handed by the Sec- 
,sretary of State to the Liberian Consul 
‘General, Nov. 17, 1930, follows in full 
, text: 

“ (A copy was subsequently delivered 
*to the Liberian Secretary of State by the 
“American Charge d’Affaires at Monrovia 
and was submitted to the Liberian Con- 
gress by President King of Liberia on 
“Dec. 3, 1930.) 

The establishment of the International 
Commission of Inquiry into the Exist- 
ence of Slavery and Forced Labor was 
agreed upon with extreme reluctance by 
the Liberian Government. The Liberian 
-Government consistently denied, both be- 
fore and during the investigation, that 
either slavery or forced labor existed in 
.the Republic. The Commission, compris- 
ing one American member, one member 


nominated by the League of Nations,}| 


and one member appointed by Liberia, 


began its work in April of this year. It} 
submitied its unanimous report to the Li-' 


berian Goyernment on Sept. 8, 1930. The 
American member delivered a_ signed 
copy to the Department of State on 
Oct. 21, 1930. 

“Shocking Indictment” 

This report is a shocking indictment 
of the Liberian Government’s policy of 
suppfession of the natives—permitted, if 
not actually indulged. in, ty. nearly all 
the high officials of Liberia, including the 
Vice President of the Republi¢. The con- 
clusions are drawn from over 260 deposi- 
@jons. 
¢:ces and even torture are cited. 

While direct criminal participation in 
the shipment of forced labor to the 
Spanish colony of Fernando Po, under 
,conditions characterized by:the report as 
“scarrely distinguishable from slave raid- | 
ing &nd slave trading,” is established 
against Vice President Yancy, several 
district commissioners, county superin- 
tendents and many other officials, the | 
President of Liberia and members of his 
cabinet were aware of these and other | 
abuses, having received recorded com-| 
plaints from the natives. High officials | 
of the Liberian government made use on| 
their private farms of forced. labor, often | 
brutally and ruthlessly impréssed under 
the guise of government work. The re- 
port establishes the existence of domes- 
tic and tribal slavery, aswell as “pawn- 
ing” of natives. 

Promised Reform 

Since the submission of the report on 

Sept. 8, 1930, the Government of Liberia 


has made numerous promises of reform, | 


but, in so far as the American Govern- 
ment is aware,.the government of Liberia 
has failed to submit definite’ plans for 
their execution. The Department of 
State is informed that a cabinet commit- 
tee was appointed to examine the report, 
but that its recommendatiogs- comprised 
a series of only partial ref $, without 
measures for carrying themout. Subse- 
quently, two ‘executive proclamations 
were issued—one. forbidding’ the further 
exportation of Jaborers, and the other 
declaring domestic servitude and “pawn- 
ing” illegal. - Neither carried adequate 
sanctions. With respect tothe latter, the 
American Government points out that 
slavery has always been “illegal” in Li- 
beria, having been expressly forbidden 
by the constitution of 1847. 

On Sept. 30, 1930, the President of 
Liberia informed_the American Govern- 


ment that the Liberian Government ‘“‘ac-| 


cepted the recommendations of the In- 
ternational Commission” and agreed to 
carry them out. In its reply of Oct. 3 
the Amertean Government stated that 
when the details of the reform program 
were 
ment would study them with a view to 
rendering assistance. Although the 
American Charge d’Affaires ad interim 
has made frequent inquiries, no such 
details have as yet been received from 
the Government of Liberia. 

Ten weeks have now elapsed since the 
formal submission of the report to the 
Liberian Government. The American 
Government understands that not only 
has no action been taken against the 
officials whose guilt was 
therein, but apparently all of these of- 
ficials continue to hold public office. 

Retaliation Charged 

It was brought to the attention of the 
American Government, during the course 
of the investigation, that the Govern- 
ment of Liberia was endeavoring through 
threats and intimidation to prevent the 
submission of testimony. The natives of 
Liberia came forward, nevertheless, and 
made their depositions before the mem- 
bers of the International Commission. It 
has now been reported that, instead of 
correcting its abuses the Government of 
Liberia has encouraged measures of re- 
taliation against these helpless people. 

Should this be true, the American Gov- 
ernment is convinced that it will irrep- 
arably damage the good name of Li- 
beria, and that it will banish from the| 
world its belief in the sincerity of Li- 
beria’s intentions to institute reforms. 


Many suspicious criminal prac- | 


received the American Govern-! 


established | 


|was the genius who coordinated all the 


|movements of the six alfied armies and! 


| whose inspiring presence was felt every- 
iwhere along the whole battle line. 


Mr. Lucas’ Activity 
| In Opposing Senator 


Norris Is Criticized 


‘Treasurer Nutt Tells Senate 
| Committee That  Execu- 
| tive Director Made ‘Mis- 
take in Judgment’ 


| 
Joseph R. Nutt, treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Committee, told the 
| Senate Committee investigating cam- 
paign expenditures Jan. 7 that he con- 
sidered that Robert H. Lucas, executive 
director of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, had made a mistake in judgment 
in opposing Senator Norris (Rep.), of 


| Nebraska, in the recent election. 


Mr. Nutt added, however, that he him- 
self was opposed to Senator Norris but 
had taken no action regarding the elec- 
tion of the Nebraska Senator. “The 
policy of the Republican National Com- 
mittee,” he explained, “so far as Senator 
Norris was concerned was: ‘hands off.’” 

The treasurer stated further that he 
did not think Senator Norris was a Re- 
publican. “He has fought the Re- 
publican Party for the last several 
years,” he asserted, pointing out that the 
Nebraska Senator had supported the 
presidential candidate of the opposing 
party in the 1928 election. 

The action of Mr. Lucas in pledging 
as collateral for a loan from the Com- 
mercial National Bank to*pay a printing 
bill for circulation of literature against 
Senator Norris and in other States, a 
special fund placed in that bank by the 
Republican National Committee, was 
done without authority, Mr. Nutt told 
the Committee. “There wasn’t anyone 
who had a right-to plédge that account 
for any purpose,” he said. .He stated 
that he on a personal basis had subse- 
quently loaned money to Mr. -Lucas to 
pay the note to the bank, because, he 
said, “I did not want the National Com- 
mittee funds in question. I didn’t want 
the National Committee involved in any 
way.” 

; Says Loan Was Personal 

Replying to Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, Chairman of the Investi- 
gating Continibhes, Mr. Nutt declared 
that he did not make the loan as treas- 
urer of the Republican National Commit- 
tee but on a personal basis. 

Explaining further the action of the 
Republican National Committee in regard 
to Senator Norris, Mr. Nutt told the 
Committee that, after a statement by 
Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, Chairman 
oi the Committee, to the effect that the 
Committee would support Senator Norris 
in the election, he had tried to get Sena- 
tor Fess to repudiate the statement, “to 
say that the Committee was not taking 
part one way or another.” 

Mr. Lucas receives a salary of $15, 
'000 a year from the National Committee 
| with an expense account in addition of 
$10,000, Mr. Nutt testified. 

Explaining the special account set up 
in the Commercial National Bank, of 
Washington, D. C., Mr. Nutt said the 
fund was placed there for assisting in 
various congressional districts and that 
Mr. Lucas could draw on it only fot 
that purpose. Upon Senator Nye in- 
quirfig why the fund hahd not been ex- 
pended through the congressional Com- 
mittee, Mr. Nutt said that $250,000 had 
been given that Committee and that it 
had been deemed better to maintain an 
additional $50,000 in a separate fund. 

Asked as to why certain party repre- 
sentatives to whom the funds had been 
turned over had not made reports in 
regard to it, Mr. Nutt said he thelieved 


the law did not require filing of the re-| 


ports until between Jan. 1 and Jan. 10. 
Denies Power Interest ' 
He testified that an entry of the re- 
ceipt of $50,000 from the Republican 
Ways and Means Committee of Eastern 
Pennsylvania by the National Commit- 
tee represented a surplus. from the 1928 
campaign. 
Mr. Nutt denied that his opposition to 
| Senator Norris had anything to do with 
Senator Norris’ stand in regard to power 
| interests, testifying that for more than 
16 years he has had no investments in 
| power concerns and that no member of 
| his family has such investments. 


| uted $1,000 to Senator Allen (Rep.), of 
Kansas, in the last primary campaign as 
a personal friend and not as represent- 
ing the national committee. 
Ralph M. Johnson, bookkeeper of the 
Independent Publishing Company which 
| printed literature sent out by Mr. Lucas, 


To Speed Building Projects Is Shown 


| Emergency Group Finds Increased Pace in Public Works | 
| Proceding in Orderly Fashion 


| 


In the Nation-wide movement to pro-j shed and it is expected to keep these men | 
vide employment through the speeding | occupied all Winter. : | 
up of construction projects, municipali-| The Committee reports also that in 
ties are utilizing every resource to ac-| Springfield, Ohio, a home modernizing 
icelerate current programs as well as;bureau has been established and has 
those improvements planned for years; stimulated alteration work to the extent 
ahead, according to a report of com-|of a 48 per cent increase in October 
munity plans and action issued Jan. 7/over the .same month of the previous 
by the President’s Emergency Commit-| year, This organization provides free 
tee for’ Employment. | architectural service consisting of pencil 

“Qld-time tradition’s of stopping con-| sketches showing how alterations would 
jstruction during Winter months are be-| look and also gives free financial advice. | 
|ing. scrapped, controversies over sites! The introduction of the Committee’s | 
and specifications are being settled,” the | pamphlet foilows in full text: 
report declares. Idle funds are being | Reports to the President’s Emergency 
sought and utilized, and legislation to| Committee for Employment show that 
|hasten the initiation of projects is be-| one of the main activities of municipal 
ing acted upon more rapidly, it is stated. | officials in responding to their local em- 

The Committee finds, however, that) ployment situation is’ pushing public 
the increased pace in public works iS| works : 
proceeding in an orderly fashion and | Mayors, city managers, and county en-| 
that “there is no illusion” as to the| gineers are taking short cuts to get 
‘effect of this activity in solving the | work under way to provide employment. 
problem. “It is just one substantial! City treasuries are being searched for 
factor,” it is pointed out, in which im-|jgje funds. Legislative bodies are act- 
provements planned for some time later | ing more rapidly. 
are being undertaken where finances 
permit. . ; 

The report, which is issued in the 
|form of a pamphlet, includes several} 
examples in which communities have ad- | 
vanced construction. A special financing 
plan adopted in Muskegon, Mich., to ex- 
|pedite work scheduled for 1932 and to|¥ : \ bal 
‘take advantage of present building costs tion during Winter months are being 
is described. It was found that a sav- | Scrapped, and controversies over sites | 
ling to the taxpayers could be effected and specifications are being settled. 


| 





| 
| 
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| 
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Traditional Letup 
In Winter Overcome 


If existing staffs are inadequate, they | 
are.supplemented by contracting for de- 
| signing and other engineering services. 
| Old time traditions of stopping construc- 


| by’ erectings a school building now 
|rather than a year later and the work 
was therefore authorized. It will pro- 
' vide employment for 100 men. 

The same city is urging bonds for spe- 
}eial assessment jobs be issued for a 


| period of 12 years instead of 10 and that | 


|payment of the first installment be de- 
ferred for two years. This is intended 
|to meet the objections of those people 
|who under present conditions are in- 
|disposed to have the work done for the 
|reason that they cannot*meet the initial 


All this activity for increased employ- | 
|ment means improvements and probably 
| decreased expenditures for straight re- 
| lief to unemployed. To the man with 
;no other prospect than charity, it means | 
| self-respecting employment. 

Many cities spread or stagger work 
|so that more men may be employed. | 
However, they are endeavoring to pre-| 
|vent an influx of migratory unemployed | 
; who unwisely move to cities for jobs on 
;public works. Invariably cities are re- 
cruiting their forces from their own res- | 


He} 
| testified that he had voluntarily contrib- | 


International public opinion will no| testified at the opening of the hearing 
longer tolerate those twin scourges of, concerning r-ceipts for the literature. He 
slavery and forced labor. Unless they| stated that through error he had marked 
are abolished, and unless there is insti-| “paid” in October a ‘bill for $665 for the 
tuted by the Liberian Government a com-| literature circulated in Nebraska. He 
prehensive system of reforms, loyally|later corrected this, upon payment of 
and sincerely put into effect, it will re-| $4,000 being received in December for all 
sult in the final alienation of the friendly | of the printing, he said. The error was 
feelings which the American Government | made through assumption on his part 
and people have entertained for Liberia | that the $665 was included among a list 
since its establishment nearly a century | of miscellaneous items totaling $717, he| 
ago. explained. 
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installment. jidents, believing that their first respon- 
Communications from Fort Worth, | sibility. — : 4 
Tex., reveal also the results achieved by|| This increased pace in public works 
the unemployment committee of the Fort | is well within control. There may be 
Worth Chamber of Commerce in speed-| isolated examples of unwise expendi- 
ing up construction. The city rererts, | tures, but generally cities are accelerat- 
in addition to about $20,000,000 of work} ing construction with full knowledge | 
authorized prior to 1929 and still in|of community needs and community 
progress, more than $10,000,000 of proj-|finances. There is no illusion that cities 
ects authorized since 1929 and now under | can lift themselves by their boot-straps, 
way or completed, more than £6,500,000|nor do they overestimate the effect of 
of work authorized and on which opera-| public works in solving the problem. It 
tions will shortly commence,and the ex-|is just one substantial factor. As a 
penditure of nearly $1,000,000 for street |rule, cities whose finances permit are 
improvements and miscellaneous con-| merely undertaking now those improve- 
tracts during the past year. The ex-| ments which were planned for some time 
penditures show a grand total of ap-| later. He : s 
proximately $38,00,000 for the county of | A number of cities, in fact, arrived 
Tarrant, in which the city of Fort Worth | at the unemployment situation with im- 
lis located, and ¥s exclusive of residence | provements definitely planned for years 
contracts. |ahead. In those cities speeding up has 
Municipal authorities in Newton,!been an orderly process of advancing 
|Mass., report that a public building pro-' improvements with-full knowledge of | 
| gram invoiving an outlay of $310,000 will | relative importance and financial effect. 
| soon be started and that work on grading | Some communities have dramatized this 
| of athletic fields will provide employment | effort to provide employment through 
|during the Winter. Work for 40 men is | public works and constructions with slo- 
| being provided by the Water Department | gans, to rebuild, rehabilitate, and to re- 
of this community in cleaning up under- |construct. Here private construction 
brush and trimming trees on the water-| joins forces with public works. 


Migration to Canada for 10 Months 
Exceeds Movement to This Country | 


| 
| 
| migrants 


| United States during the first 10 months 
lof 1930 than entered the United States 


entry who gave the Dominion of Canada| 
as the country of their Jast permanent 
residence—these figures include, of 
| course, immigrant aliens of various na- 
ifrom Canada. An announcement by the} tionalities from Canada arriving at sea- 
|Department of State Jan. 6 follows in| ports as well as ports along the Cana- 
' full text: |dian boundary—and also the number of 

Statistics for the 10 months of the | United States citizens arriving from 
calendar year 1930 indicate that 50,558 Canadian boundary ports who were re- 


Nearly 3,000 more Canadians and im- 
entered Canada from the 


‘emigrants and Canadians returning to| turning from an absence of at least one! 


Canada left the United States during | year: 

this period as compared with 47,661 im- January 
|migrants and American citizens enter- | PORTUGET «04.066. v0 ave es 
jing the United States from Canada.| March .... 
These figures indicate that Canada re-' April... 
|ceived 2,897 more persons from the May 

| United States during this period than June 
}entered this country from Canada. The July .. 
:following figures were reported by the| August 
|Consul General at Ottawa based upon | September .. 
figures furnished by the office of the| October 
Deputy Minister of Immigration and | 
Colonization at Ottawa. 


| Number of persons, both immigrants| In connection with the above table the 
|and returning Canadians, who have come | Department of Labor has stated that 
to Canada from the United States, month | these figures may include certain Amer- 
|} by month, during the first 10 months of | ican citizens who arrived at Canadian 
|the calendar year 1930: | seaports en route to the United States. 
| January ee 

February 
March 
April . 


4,400 
4,079 
4,681 
5,780 
5,391 
.. 4,158 
. 4,814 
.. 5,812 
. 6,064 
. 8,482 


eee eee ewe teeeens 
eeeetaneeere te 
eee 


eee eeetenene 


eee eee eeeee 


«+ 2,707 
. 2,635 
.. 4,414 
eo 8 177 
. 6,788 
6,541 
6,059 
-. 6,971 
- 5,031 


|More Filipinos Returning 
| To Manila Than Leaving 


The following information is contained 
in a radiogram received in the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs from the Governor 
|General of the Philippine Islands, rela- 
| tive to departures of Filipinos from Man- 
‘ila for the United States and arrivals 
50,558 | from the United States during the 


September 
October 


Compact Among Qil 


Producing States 


Ts Recommended! 


President Confers With 
Members of Federal Oil 
Conservation Board and 
Senator Capper 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
present problem of oil surplus causing 
distress to the small operators. 

As Chairman of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board, Secretary Wilbur said, 
the Federal Government is cooperating in 
an effort to find markets for the sma!! 
producers. However, the problem is a 
State problem,. falling almost wholly 
within State jurisdiction, and its ultimate 
solution will re~t upon some compact or 
agreement between them and the oil in- 
dustries. “While the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board is without authority to 
handle the problem, it seeks to find a 
market to get an immediate solution and 
not to enter into a political controversy 
which might result in the loss of some 
wells in the mid-continent field,” he ex- 
plained, 

Compact Is Suggested 


“A compact between the oil-producing 


vent wastes, control drilling, sponsor the 
unit plan of operation, and permit the 
wisest engineering practices,”. Mr. Wil- 
bur added. 

The present situation, he explained, is 
the result of a numbes of economic 
factors, among which are improved trans- 
portation and more scientific operations 
and methods of handling oil, and these 
have resulted in the loss of markets to 
a certain number of small oil well op- 
erators, ; 

When attention was called to the com- 
pact of two years ago, presented at the 
Colorado Springs meeting, Mr. Wilbur 
said that it was not rejected by the 
Governors and the industrialists, but 
was “left in suspense” because “they 
didn’t consider it a practical solution 
at that time.” 

Much has happened since then’ in the 
development of the industry which 
would warrant a reconsideration of the 
proposal, Mr. Wilbur said. 

Since the matter is a State one because 
the pipe lines are there, a compact be- 
tween the principal oil producing States 
would be the most feasible means for 
accomplishing certain necessary objects 
for a conservation program, which the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board is inter- 
ested in, the Secretary continued. These 
involved uniformity of conservation laws, 
uniformity of enforcement, stability of 
the laws, flexibility of administrative 
machinery, and bring about the estab- 
lishment of certain principles like the 
preservation of gas content of oil pools, 
and the finding of the most economic 
production of the oil, and the like, sub- 
ject to the regulation of the enforcing 
body, and the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Legislative Aid Asked 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 

submitted to the Senate Jan. 7 a tele- 
gram from the Midcontinent Royalty 
Owners Association, of Oklahoma, an in- 
dependent oil producing association, urg- 
ing legislation in the present session of 
Congress for the relief of the oil in- 
austry. 
_ The telegram further urged that un- 
less such action is forthcoming the Okla- 
homa delegation “use their influence in 
every way possible to secure an extra 
session after Mar. 4,” 

The telegram follows in full text: 

Directors of Midcontinent Royalty 
Owners Association representing thou- 
sands. of farmers, landowners and indi- 
vidual royalty owners throughout mid- 
continent fields today passed resolution 
endorsing the action of our Senators and 
Representatives demanding relief for oil 
industry at the present session of Con- 
gress and if that is impossible they 
earnestly request that they use their in- 
fluence in every way possible to secure 
extra session of Congress after Mar, 4 
and if necessary a congressional or Fed- 
}eral Trade Commission investigation of 
, entire oil industry. , 

They charge that Andrew W. Mellon, 
who is head of Gulf Oil Corporation, 


is using his influence as a Cabinet mem- 
ber ag 
lis definitely against interests of 
small oil producer and royalty owner. 
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r. Kellogg Sees 
No War Danger 


European Statesmen Talking 
. Peace, He Tells Presi- 


dent Hoover 


President Hoover was informed Jan. 7 
by Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary 
of State, and now a judge of the World 
Court, who called at the White House, 
‘that “there are no war clouds hovering 
over Europe.” a 

After his conference with the Pres- 
ident, Mr. Kellogg. stated orally that he 
had told the President that the people 
of Europe do not want war. 
~ “Every statesman I saw and talked 
with in Europe was talking peace and 
acting peace, not war,” he stated. “There 
is unrest in Europe, but it is due to the 
world-wide economic depression alone.” 

Mr. Kellogg, who has just returned 
from a tour of Belgium, Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Germany, said he gave 
the President an account of his obsérva- 
tions in those countries. 


Chemical Treatment 


Of Cancer Tissues 


Are Presentep Harew,, BEinc 


| 


Mr. Hoover Sees 
Fair Prospect for 


Automobile Trade 


Developments During 1930 
Encouraging, President 
Says in Telephoned Ad- 
dress to Manufacturers 


“Altogether, the future for the auto- 
mobile industry does not warrant any 
despondency,” declared President Hoover 
in a message of greeting Jan. 6 to the 
annual banquet of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce in New 
York City. 

“Every automobile and truck which 
you make and sell adds to employment 
n a hundred ways,”. the President said 
in wishing the manufacturers well in 
their plans to expand the manufacture 
and use of their product. 

Millions Are Employed 

The message, which was delivered over 
the telephone from the: Cabinet Room 
of the White House Executive Office, fol- 
lows in full text: 


I am glad to extend this greeting to 


.|of Health. 


States ratified by Congress would pre-| 


Is Aim of Research | 


Various Approaches to Fu- 
ture Prevention and Cure 
Of Disease Are Discussed 
At Symposium 


Various approaches to the future pre- 
vention and cure of cancer were brought} 
out by specialists in the field of cancer 
research and surgery at the cancer sym- 
posium called by Surgeon General H. S. 
Cumming, of the Public Health Service, 
and held in Washington Jan. 7 under 
the auspices of the National Institute 


The treatment of cancer by means of 
cheimcals introduced into the body was 
pointed out as a logical approach to the 
cure of the disease, by Dr. Carl Voegt- 
lin, chief of the division of pharmacology 
of the National Institute of Health. 

“The treatment of cancer by surgery 
and radiation is ‘only successful,” Dr. 
Voegtlin declared, “if the disease is more 
or less localized and is easily accessible. 
Unless a radically novel discovery is 
made.it will be impossible to expose the 
whole patient to the influence of radia- 
tion with the hope of destroying all the 
growths. 

“On the other hand, the principle of 
chemotherapy is based on the introduc- 
tion into the body of chemicals which will 
be distributed therein and which possess 
|a specific injurious action on certain para- 
| sitic cells. This for instance, is the prin- 
ciple used in treating certain diseases 
= now are more or less under con- 
| trol, 

“It would seem, in view of work done 
which shows that cancer cells differ in 
certain ways from most body cells, that 
certain chemicals might be discovered 
which would have a specific destructive 
action on the cancer type of cells.” 
Workers at the National Institute of 





|national life. 


the automobile industry of the United 
States as represented at your banquet 
in New York City tonight. 

I am informed that if I were speakigg 
to every person whose livelihood is @i- 
rectly or indirectly dependent upon the 
industry I should be speaking to one 
person in every ten of the people of 
our country. Therefore the prosperity 
of the industry is in the anxious thoughts 
of the Nation, and everybody wishes 
you well in your plans to expand the 
manufacture and use of your product. 

Stable Industry Apparent 

The despondency of some pedple over 
the future is not borne out by the sta- 
tistical evidence or prospects in respect 
to the automobile industry. I am in- 
formed by the Department of Commerce 
that, despite the depression, you have 
manufactured and sold during the year 
1930 over 3,500,000 new automobiles. 
You have also disposed of the large in- 
ventories of a year ago. Hundreds of 
miles of new roads are being constructed 
every day in the world, and these in- 
creasing miles must be equipped with 
more ‘automobiles. I am informed also 
that the consumption of gasoline during 
the last year shows an increasé of 5 per 
cent over even the highly optimistic 
year of 1929. This certainly means that 
we have been cheerful in the use of our 
automobiles; I do not assumé they are 
being used for transportation to the 
poorhouse. While I am aware that many | 
people are using the old automobile a 
little longer it is obvious that they are 
still using it and that it is being worn 
out. Altogether the future for the in- 
dustry does not warrant any despond- 
ency. 

o one needs to recall the utility and 
importance of the automobile in our 
I have often wondered, 
however, if part of its popularity is not 
due to the exhilarating sense of power 
that we all inhale through the mastery 
over time and space we gain from it. 
It brings a sense of freedom that makes 
our spirits rise even though it sometimes 
invites for some people the depressing 
ministrations of a motorcycle policeman. 


¥ 


I wish you success in your meeting 
and in the organization plans which y 
put forward for the new year. 
automobile and truck which you make 
and sell adds to employment in a hun- 
dred different trades. Yours is indeed a 
great and vital industry, the success of 
which is important to every one of us. 
|I sincerely wish you a prosperous new 
year. 


Health, Dr. Voegtlin said, are carrying 
on researches at present on the chemical 
nature of cancer cells and on the action 
<n chemicals upon this type of 
cell. 

The death rate from cancer, Dr. J. W. 
Schereschewesky of the Public Health 
Service stated in his address, is at pres- 
ent greater by more than 50 per cent 
than the death rate from this disease in 
1900, the year when the death registra- 


: rious types of research in cancer which 
tion area was first formed. It ranks, he 


the Public Health Service is conducting 


Een 


one of largest importers of crude oil, 


sinst the securing of a tariff and 
the 


Failure of the independent oil producer 


stated, as the second most important 
cause of death. 

On the basis of genetic experiments, 
he pointed out, we probably must con- 
cede the existence of predisposition to 
cancer, and it therefore seems possible 
that the intensive study of susceptibility 
and of nonsusceptibility, combined with 
the study of immunity reactions, may 
yield some method, capable of practical 
application, by which cancer suscepti- 
bility may be held in abeyance. 

Dr. Schereschewesky spoke of the va- 
ediedeanenchdalntecesteetege ie ae eee 
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| States: October, 221; November, 108; 
December, 67; total, 396, 

Arrivals in Manila from United States: 
October, 234; November, 394; 
ber, 328; total, 956. 


United States exceeds by 560 the total 





The following figures were furnished! months of October, November and De- 
by the Department of Labor: Number of | cember, 1930: 


immigrant aliens admitted at ports of' Departures from Manila to United 


| during the above period. 
| « (Issued. by, Department of War.), 


14 


Decem- | 


It will be noted that the number of 
Filipinos arriving in Manila from the 


number departing for the United States 
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at present and expressed the hope that 
novel and useful therapeutic applica- 
tions will result from studies on ultra- 
high-frequency electromagnetic radia- 
tions. ae 

A new method for staining cells for 
microscope slides to aid in tissue diag- 
nosis was presented by Dr. C. F. Ge- 
schichter, of Johns Hopkins University, 
and motion pictures of liying cancer 
cells were presented by Drs. G. 0. Gey 
and W. H. Lewis, of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, of Washington. 
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Extension and Improvement 
- Of Probation System Is| 
‘Requested of Legislature, 
By Governor 







State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 7. 


The prevention of a repetition of crime 
on the part of the individual and the 
building up of the individual into a use- 
ful law-abiding citizen was held up by 
Governor Franklin D, Roosevelt in his 
message today to the State Legislature 
as the “one great objective” of his re- 
quest for an extension and improvement 
of the probation system and_ other 
changes in the laws relating to crime 
and its punishment. 

He, stated that he is not satisfied with 
the provisions of the ol’ age. security 
law enacted by the last Legislature, as- 
serting that any enlargement of the the- 
ory of this *aw “would smack of the| 
practices of a dole.” | 





Suggests Insurance Plan 

“The next step to be taken,” he de- 

hited, “should be based on the theory 
of insurance by a system of contribu-| 
tions commencing at at early age. In 
this way all men and women. will, on ar- | 
riving at a period when~ ork is no longer | 
practicable, be assured not, merely of a 
roof overhead and enough food to keep 
body and soul together, but also enough 
income to maintain life during the bal- 
ance of their days in accordance with 
the American standard of living.” 

The Governor discussed the unemploy- 
ment. situation and asserted that the 
State has done much for the relief of 
the unemployed. He asked that the ex- 
isting Commission. on. Stabilization of 
industry be created an official State com- 
mission to function for the coming year, 
and that it be given adequate funds. 

He recommended additionai iabor leg- 
isiation, including a “genuine” eight-| 
hour day and 48-hour week for women in 
industry, establishment for women and! 
children of an advisory minimum or fair 
waze board, strict regulation by the 
Staie of fee-charging employment agen- 
cies, raising of the limit for com-! 
pensation in all classes of disabilities to 
$25 a week, and a statute declaring “that 
the labor of human beings is not a com- 
modity or an article of commerce.” 

Develop Water Power 

The Governor announced that the 
legislative commission created last year 
to study the State’s water power re- 
sources will make its report in a short 
time, and said he hoped “that action 
will be taken at this session providing 
fox water-power development by a pub- 
lic ageney for the purpose of producing 
cheaper electricity for the people of the 
State.” 

the subject of public utility reg- 
ula.ion, the Governor expressed the hope 
that he and the Legislature may reach 
an agreement upon effective means of 
control for the benefit of the people. 

Governor Roosevelt asked the passage 
of a constitutional amendment of sub- 
mission to a popular vote by referendum 
the question of making the’ Governor's 
term four years, and urged the “neces- 
sity of a complete reorganization and 
modernization of local government” for 
villages, towns and counties.’ 

As to an investigation by the State 
of the conduct of the New York City 
government, Governor Roosevelt told the 
Legislature that “the responsibility of 
determining what actien shall be taken 
by you and what justification there is 
therefor rests exclusively and squarely 
with you.” 

“It is not alone your right but your 
duty,” he said, “to conduct such an in- 
vestigation if you determine that such 
course falls within your obligation to 
maintain the welfare of the State.” 
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Two Bills on Porto Rico 
Ordered Reported in House 


The House Committee on Insular Af. | 


fairs on Jan. 7 ordered reported to the/help; it is seeking to find jobs and to} 


House the resolution (S. J. Res. 193) | 
changing the name of Porto Rico to 
Puerto Rico, and the bill, (H>R. 14560) 
establishing a labor department in the 
Government of Porto Rico. 








renga | 


Coalition Ticket Wins 


In Bolivian Elections 


The coalition Republican-Liberal ticket 
has been successful in the recent presi-| 
dential elections held in Bolivia, the De-| 
partment of State announced Jan. 7. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The American Minister to Bolivia, | 

Mr. Edward F. Feely, reported to the| 

Department that the presidential and| 
Wf congressional elections were held on| 

Jan. 4 without incident, and resulted in| 

the election of a coalition Republican-| 

Liberal ticket headed by Dr. Daniel Sal-| 

amanca, Republican, for the presidency, | 

and Jose Luis Tekada, Liberal, for vice | 
president. 
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‘Unfinished Business’ 
Of Senate Is Listed 


| Res. 376), 


| lie buildings. 
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employment Estimates That Four to Five Million 
Men Are Out of Work 
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itself was doing in the way of relief, 


|Mr, Woods replied to Senators’ questions | 


by saying that it had devoted its atten-| 
tion solely to the search for jobs by ad- 


|vising State, county and local groups | 
lof plans that had worked successfully 


elsewhere. He said there had been no} 
attempts at surveys, nor would there) 


, be any; the Employment, Committee re-| 


garded the work to be, done as in the} 
nature of liaison and to that end every 
group dealing with,local problems were 
aided if aid were possible. 

The problem, after all, he asserted, 
was local in character, and it remained 
“for the friends and neighbors of those 
in distress to do their part.” 

“That neighboriy and friendly work is 
the basis of our whole situation,” he 
added. 

The Committee listened to Mr. Woods’' 
statements and answers to. questions car- 
ried by the La Follette resolution (S. 
which seeks information as 
to the amount of unemployment and) 


measures of relief underway. The testi-| 


mony thus gathered was followed by an! 


observation by Senator Bratton (Dem.), 
of New Mexico, to the effect that the 
Congress had done nothing about it all 
except talk. 

Mr. Woods said, in reply to questions, 


that Congress could “help a lot” if it; 
giving the} 


would pass pending bills 
Treasury and the Department of Justice 
some freedom from restrictions in ob- 
taining sites, and in construction of pub- 
He declared that each De- 
partment was working to the same end 
his Committee was devoted: 
Providing jobs, but that legislative handi- 
caps prevented the fullest use of the op- 
portunities. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, an- 


‘nounced that he purposed to press for 


immediate action by the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds and by 
the Committee on the Judiciary on bills 
designed to liberalize the restrictions 
governing emergency construction. The 
Utah Senator’ expressed surprise that 
there had been no haste by the com- 
mittees and referred to statements, Jan. 
6, by James -A. Wetmore, the acting su- 


pervising archiect, before the Commit-| 


tee, of the urgent need for the legis- 
lation. The bills would permit the Treas- 
ury take over a site by deposit of part 
payment in court, allow employment of 
outside architects under more favorable 


conditions, allow the Department of Jus- |} 
of title to| 
building sites instead of having to search | 


tice to accept a certificate 


the title to the original grant, and en- 


able earlier starts on topographical sur- | 
; now | 
(Details of Mr. Wetmore’s tes- | 


veys and 
possible. 
timony Jan. 6 are printed on page 7). 

Mr. Woods told the Committee that 
he and his associates were constartly at 
work in seayching for new means by 
which jobs would be created, and when 
they were found, the plans were passed 
along to all agencies with whom the Fed- 
eral group maintained contact. Among 
these plans, he referred to “the spruce 
up campaign.” This sort of thing, he 
said, called! to thé’ attention of individ- 
uals small repair jobs, small construc- 
tion jobs, cleaning and beautifying work,” 
none of which are of an expensive nature, 
but each of which may give a job for a 
part of a day, a whole day or a couple 
of days.” 

Mr. Wood said that he had talked by 
telephone with 44 of the 48 governors 
of States, and had talked with repre- 
sentatives of the others. Those men, he 
said, all were anxious to follow through 
on programs of relief, whether directed 
by their States or by county and local 
groups. 

With respect to preventative measures 
for the future, Mr. Woods asserted that 
business was learning a lesson, and was 


test borings than are 


|aware of the necessity for meeting new 


conditions. 

“There is a different trend in indus- 
try,” he explained. “I don’t want to 
say how far it has gone, but there is 
a new trend in industrial thought. , In- 
dustry is looking now to see how it can 


retain men, instead of firing them out 
as it used to do. 

“There are many instances where com- 
having been compelled to let 
men go, have helped them financially 
during the lay-off, as against the time 


| when they can take them back on the 


pay roll. There are other instances 
where, when it was necessary to dismiss 
men, the companies sorted out those 
who best could stand the loss, keeping 
those with families, oer where they were 
likely to be destitute. 

“It is a new theory; but it is sound 


| business, and I believe it is growing.” | 


Mr. Woods compared conditions of the 


|present with those of 1920 and 1991,| 


which he said were similar in many re- 
spects. He believed there was a better 
measure of relief and a better under- 
standing of the problem now than at 
that time, but he desired not to mini- 
mize the serious nature of conditions 
now, 

Senators from the Southwest called 
Mr. Woods’ attention to the great num- 
ber of transients who, lured by rumors 
of work on Boulder Dam, were flocking 
into that section. Senator Hayden 
(Dem.), of Arizona, and Senator Brat- 


at times, and that such was the case 
in the present emergency, although he 
believed the States were moving. with 
most satisfactory speed at present: 

It was the Bureau’s chief opinion that 
about 16 or 17 per cent of the: outlay of 
$293,000,000. for 1981 would be under 
contract by the end of January. Some 
of.the projects already have been for- 
warded by the States to the Federal of- 


| fee’ ‘and those will be im -the “spade 


using stage” very quickly, he said. 


Mr. MacDonaid told the Committee 
that he had issued emergency rules gov- 
erning the expenditure of the special 
2ppropriaticn of $80,000,000 voted in 
the present session of Congress, which 
he believed would make. those funds go 
as far as possible in relieving unemploy- 
ment, 

The contractors are required, he ex- 
plained, to use hand labor as far as 
such is economically possible; they are 
|forbidden to use convict labor, and are 
directed to proceed with all possible 
haste in starting operations. Further? 
he said, the administrative work of the 
Bureau has been decentralized as far as 
practicable so that approval of certain 
types of projects and contracts can be 
given by district offices of the Bureau, 
thus avoiding the delay of sending the 
}cases to Washington. 

Replying to inquiries, Mr. MacDonald 
|informed the Cvmmittee that probably 


requirements of law in using the Fed- 
eral funds during 1931. He did not iden- 
tify those two States, but explained that 
their problems had been complicated by 
reorganizations under State laws. 

One ‘handicap to speed in developing 
the programs, the witness said, resulted 
from the fact that administrations are 
changing in many States just at this 
jtime. He thought, however, that even 
| these would cause the minimum of delay 
that could be expected. 


Education in Home 
Economics Advised 








_ For Young Women 


Statistics Show That 83 Per 
Cent of Women Marry by 
21, Bulletin Issued by 


Federal Agency States 


d With 83 per cent of the women marry* 
ing before they reach the age of 21, edu- 
cators of the Nation are confronted with 
jthe responsibility of providing these 
|young wives with proper knowledge of 
| family life and responsibility before they 
are wed, Adelaide Baylor, Chief of the 
Home Economics Education 
| stated orally Jan. 6 at the Federal Board 
(for Vocational Education. ; 
| The assertion that women today marry 
llater in life than formerly, Miss Baylor | 
|said, is sharply in contrast with statis- 
jtics showing the number of early mar- | 
riages at the present time. She also 
|made available the following additional | 
| information: | 
| Elementary and high schools should be | 
|utilized by educators to place before} 
| these young women at an early age the| 
|proper knowledge of domestic life, be-| 
jcause of their youth and immaturity’ 
of judgment. 
Comparisens Difficult 

Although comparative figures on the 
age of marriage for different periods 
jare not available, the fact that 83 per 
cent of the married women have reached 
|that status by the time they are 21 af-, 
|fords sufficient information to challenge | 
{educators with the responsibility of pre- 
paring them for the responsibilities of 


{ 


si merried life. 


| Little opportunity is left the average 
|girl between school attendance and mar- 
riage for acquiring fundamental informa- 
tion to enable her to become a successful 
|home maker. This is a challenge to! 
teachers of home economics especially. 
| They must so conduct their courses that 
the content may relate to the importance 
of family success no less than of good 
citizenship. In fact. good citizenship 
should presuppose a good home, 

Nor is the responsibility exclusively | 
that of the wife. Marriage involves mu- 
tual responsibilities of husband and wife. | 
The interest of boys in home economics | 
shows increasingly that this realization 
is becoming more widely felt. Boys’ in- | 
terest does not reduce them to the posi- | 
tion of cooks and seamstresses, but ac- | 
|quaints them with domestic problems 
|which are theirs no less than their 
| wives’, 

Vocational Statement 

A statement made public by the Fed- 
|eral Board for Vocational Education call- 
jing attention to the number of persons 
jenrolled in vocational home economics 
schools in the United States, the number 
of teachers and of schools follows in full 
text: 

The number of vocational home eco- 
|nomics schools in the United States in- 





| ton, each told of the heavy burden placed | creased 1,691, the number of persons en- 





Majority Steering Committee 
Recommends Program 


The Majority Steering Committee of 
the Senate at a session Jan. 7 drafted) 
the following list of bills now pending | 
on the Senate calendar of business, | 
which are recommended to be made the} 
“unfinished business” of the Senate in 
the order named: 

The program, subject to change by 
the Senate, will follow disposition of 
the pending unfinished business, the 
Jones maternity bill (S. 355). 

The suggested list follows: 

S. 3344.—Supplementing the National 
Prohibition Act for the District sof Co- 
lumbia, 

H. R. 6603.—To provide a shorter work 
week for postal employes and for other 
purposes, : 

H. R. 13518.—Granting pensions and 
increases of pensions to certain soldiers | 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain} 
widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and ‘sailors of said war “ 

S. 8822.—To provide for the _ with-| 
‘drawal of the sovereignty of the United 
States over the Philippine Islands and | 
for the recognition of their independence, | 
etc. 

Consideration of these measures will 
be subordinate to appropriation bills, 

« ponference reports and executive busi- 
ness. 


















work, 

Mr. Woods had been advised of these, 
and said his Committee was lending aid 
wherever possible. He was able to offer 
no particular’ assistance, he said, be- 
cause the condition was purely local, se- 
rious though it was, 


Limit on Federal Share 
Is Called Deterrent 


Present statutes provide a limitation 
of $15,000 a mile as the Federal share 
or contribution to States for road bvild- 
ing. This restriction, Mr. MacDonald 
told the Committee, was a 
which he had ‘ound many times to be 
a deterrent to development »f programs 
by the States. The States will proceed 
just as far as the contribution will yo 
and then quit and if the road initially 


|shows a cost beyond double the Federal 


contribution, it will not be started in 
many cases, according to Mr. MacDonald. 

“IT personally advocate removal of all 
restrictions,” the witness said. “We are 
so tied up with statutes limiting our op- 
erations that sometimes we can’t accom- 
plish anything at all. It seems to me 
that either a public official is honest or 


lis not, and if he is not a successor ought} schools is obvious. 


to be appointed.” 


! | 
This statement, Mr. MacDonald de-/|be obtained from the Publication Section, | 
| Federal Board for Vocational Edueation, | 


clared, explained to an extent why road 
building programs were developed slowly 


limitation | 


}/on communities in their States as a re- | rolled in these schools, 154,890, and the | 
sult of the transients who were arriving; Umber of teachers of such schools, | 
{by motor or train, expecting to find! 1,656, during the period 


While this bulletin is really a history | 


|of the expatpion and development of a 
|national, program of vocational educa- | 
| tion in home economics since the passage 
| of the National Vocational Education | 
| Act in 1917, its human interest stories 
of the accomplishments in home better- 
;ment, made by girls who have attended | 
vocational home economics classes, con- | 
stitute an attractive and convincing fea- | 
ture of the publication. | 


Instruction Needed | members of the Military Order of the 


Over 83 per cent of the women in the 
United States, the bulletin brings out, | 
are married by the time they are 21 
years of age and over 87 per cent by! 
the time they are 33 years old, and con- 
cludes ‘with the statement that “it is 


safe to assume, therefore, that a very | 


large majority of girls and women will 
at some time have the responsibility of 
organining and maintaining a home.” 
|In view of these facts, the bulletin ex- 
| plains, the need of home economic; edu- 
lcation’ such as is provided in vocational 


The new home economies bulletin may 


Washington, D, C, 





[Action Awaited | 


all excepting: two States would meet the | 


Service, | 


{that it was not true. 
| Payne 


ee 


In House on Bill 
For Drought a 


Efforts to Send Amended | 

- Resolution to Conference 
Over Food Provision Are 
Defeated 


| [Continued from Page 1.1, 
Representative Garner, said orally’they 
could not say when the resolution would 
be, Considered. ; : 
présentative Aswell (Dem.), of 
Natehitoches, _ La., ranking © minority 
member: of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture -and active in the recent confer- 
ences at Washington on drought relief 
and sponsor of a drought relief reso- 
lution first introduced at this session, 
said there is a good deal of misinfor- 
imation regarding the possible relief 
through private agency sources. He said 
he had just received the following tele- 
gram, dated at Winnsboror, La., Jan. | 
|from R. A. Brown, chairman of the local) 
ichapter of the Red Cross, in full text | 
as follows: | 





“Very urgent provide means for the} 


|destitutes this section. Pleadings being 
|made daily, growing larger in numbers 
leach day. Diseases as direct result of | 
\food shortage reported by health unit, 
diphtheria, pneumonia, prevalent, symp- 
|toms of pellagra appearing. Quick ac- 
|tion to relieve the situation should be 
jtaken. Picture the condition if possible 
land act. Local resources exhausted.” 
Information leading him to believe 
that the United States Farmers League, 
|a communist organization, is partially, if 
|not entirely responsible for the food 
{riots in Oklahoma and England, Ark., 


‘has come to Representative Fish (Rep.), | 


|of Garrison, N. Y., chairman of the 
House Committee Investigating Com- 
|munist Activities, the chairman stated 
orally Jan. 7. 


“In making this statement I am speak- | 


jing as an individual because the Com- 
mittee has not: had the subject under 
consideration,” he stated. “I have no 
intention of minimizing the suffering 
/needs of farmers of drought areas, but 
|I am convinced of the communist influ- 
/ence after reading copies of the Daily 
Worker (official communist publica- 
| tion),” 





Facts Not Known 

| A plea that the Senate “ascertain the 
| facts’ "regarding suffering in the drought- 
stricken areas of the country and the 
need for further relief legislation was 
| placed before the Senate Jan. 7 by Sen- 
|ator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, mi- 
|nority leader, and his colleague, Senator 
| Caraway (Dem.). 


Declaring that Congress “has little | 


|khnowledge of the true situation in the 
| drought-stricken areas,” Senator Robin- 
|son said that if “the President of the 
| United States could be fully informed 
|concerning the conditions, and if the 
|Seeretary of Agriculture would go in 
| person and visit the homes of the peo- 
|ple and confer with those who are fa- 
| miliar with the true conditions, we would 
|not be disputing in the Senate, and con- 
| flicts would not arise between the two 
Houses as to necessary legislation.” 

“The President does not know, the 


Secretary of Agriculture does not know, | sas, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Texas, | 
and the Chairman of the Red Cross does | Missouri, Ohio, California, and Arizona, 
Mr. Graham said. 


not and 
acts,” 


probably will not know the 


Senator Robinson said. 
Farmers in Need 


Senator Robinson referred to the re- | 


cent demonstration in England, Ark., 
when a number of farmers appeared in 
the town and demanded food for their 
families, and added that “this was not 
the first incident of the kind, but news of 


eee ERC 
| Similar incidents have been suppressed.” 


_ Senator Robinson declared his inten- 
tion to “present the facts to the Senate 
in such a way that Congress may with- 


| out humiliation to itself act decidedly and 


affirmatively.” 

Senator Robinson stated that three 
counties in Arkansas with a population 
of more than 100,000 do not have a bank 
open and added that this condition 
extends in a lesser degree to other coun- 
ties. One hundred and sixteen banks 
in the State have gone into receivership, 


|he said, tieing up the savings of farmers 


who are now suffering for the necessities 
of life because of the drought. If the 
sources of credit in the State were not 
tied up, the people would be abie to take 
care of their problen} he declared. 

More Funds Asked 

Urging the extension of more funds, 
Senator Robinson contended that “it is a 
narrow, short-sighted policy, for which 
the Nation will pay, to deny a reasonable 
opportunity for the rehabilitation essen- 
tial to the life of the Nation.’ 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
challenged statements of John Barton 
Payne of the American Red Cross to the 
effect that 40 and not 300 farmers had 
come into England, Ark., demanding 
food. He asserted that Mr. Payne knew 
when he made such a statement before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
Stating that Mr. 
was wealthy, Senator Caraway 
declared that he spends more for his 
family at pleasure resorts each day than 
would give 100 families food on which 
| to live, 


| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 7,1931 

218 to 192, ac- | 
| cording to a bulletin “Vocational Educa- 
| tion in Home Economics,” just released 
for distribution, These figures, as “own | 
jin the bulletin, cover all-day, part-time, 
and -vening classes in home economics, 





10 a. m.—Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California, called with Victor R. 
McLucas, of Los Angeles, Calif., for- 
mer judge of the Superior Court of 
Los Angeles County, whom he recom- 
mended for judge of the Unjted States 
District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California. 

_ 10:15 a, m.—Senator Dale (Rep.), of 
Vermont, called to present the new 
Senator from Vermont, Frank C. Part- 
ridge, 

10:30 a, m.—Representative Mon- 
tague (Dem.), of Richmond, Va., called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

11 a, m.—The President received the 


World War. 

_ 11:30 a, m—L. W. Wallace, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Engi- 
neering Council, called to invite the 
President to attend the annual ban- 
quet of the council to be held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on Jan. 16. 

12 m.—Ralph B. Williamson, a mem- 

ber of the Federal Power Commission, 
called to pay his respects. 
z 3 p. m—Frank B. Kellogg, former 
Secretary of State, and now one of the 
judges of the World Court, called to 
pay his respects, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 
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| Scene in Bryce Canyon National Park 





National Park Service 


Visitors to picturesque Bryce Canyon National Park, in Utah, in 


1930, nearly doubled the tourist 


travel record of the preceding 


year, according to the annual report of the National Park Service. 
Land to the south and west, regarded as comparable in scenic and 
scientific interest, to be included in the park boundaries by au- 


thority of 
“Temple,” 


Congress, will add 42,240 acres to its aréa. 
shown above, rising sheer from the surrounding land- 


The 


scape, is one of the scenic features of this national reservation. 
ann nrsonninrnr snipe pment rtp AR DDR A ARAL C DLO 


Law Observance Group 


Holds Short Meeting 


The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement, after_meet- 
img for less than two hours on Jan. 7, 
recessed until Jan. 14. The short ses-| 
sion was the first held since last week. 
Though no formal sessions will be held 
by the Commission: until next week, its 
secretary, W. F. Barry, stated orally 
that some of the members, including 
Chairman George W. Wickersham, would 
remain in Washington. 

The report on prohibition, upon which | 
the Commission has been working re- 
cently, is practically but not yet finally 
completed, it was learned from some 
members of the Commission, and there- 
fore is not ready for submission to Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

No information, was forthcoming rela- 
tive to the nature of the report or the 
| date upon which it would be completed. | 





Committee Passes on Bill 
For Permanent Judgeships 


The House Committee on the Judiciary 

n Jan. 7 ordered the bill (H. R. 14055) 
|fhaking permanent certain temporary 
| judgeships, to be reported to the House. 
|The Committee also ordered the bill (H. 
| R. 12523) creating a new judgeship in 
ithe northern district of Georgia, to be 
| reported. 

The Chairman, Representative Graham 
(Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., said the pur- 
pose of making permanent the témporary 
|judgships is to remove limitations on 
'the appointment of successors to judge- 
| ships that became vacant through an 
| emergency, and to clarify the appoint- 

ment in certain districts, where the 
| aeesies would expire with the death 
| of the appointees. 


State Department Plans 


mala, the Department of State announced 

Jan. 7, 

full text: 
The Department of State has instructed 


afternoon of Jan. 8. 


the Andrade government. 





Nomination Sent to Senate 


By President for Approval 


ceed Charles H. Tuttle, resigned. 


SHIRTMAKERS AN 


Boundless Varietie 





| The bill would make permanent-tempo- 
| rary judgeships of United States dis- 
trict courts in certain districts in Massa- 


| chusetts, New York, South Dakota. Kan- | 


| 
| LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


To Recognize Guatemala | 


The United States is planning to rec- | 
ognize the Andrade government in Guate- | 


The announcement follows in| 


the American Minister in Guatemala, | 
Sheldon’ Whitehouse, to extend recogni- | 
j tion to the Andrade government on the 
A decree calling | 
elections for President to take plaée on 
Feb. 6, 7 and 8 was issued on Jan. 3 by | 


President Hoover on Jan. 7 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the.nomina- 
tion of George Z. Medalie, of New York, 
to be United States Attorney for the 
Southern Distirct of New York, to suc- 


mT 
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In Federal Tradé 


:9 ’ 
Agency's Powers 
| Commaiesdipin Would Be Per- 
mitted to Assess Damages 
In Convictions of Unfair 
Practices 





The power of the Federal Trade Com- 


mission would be extended to assess puni- 
tive damages in case of convictions of 
|unfair trade practices under the provi- . 
sions of a bill (S. 5513), to amend the 
Clayton Act, just introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota. (A summary report of the bill 
was published ‘in the issue of Jan. 7.) 

If the bill should become law, it would 
bring speedy and effective relief to in- 
dependent American industry, Senator 
Nye explained. 


To Aid Independents 


The measure is framed to assist all 

independents, no matter what their in- 
dustry, by putting teeth into section two 
of the Clayton Act, empowering the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to take jurisdic- 
tion in case of alleged discrimination, un- 
fair trade practices, etc., and assess puni- 
| tive damages in case of convictions. 
The bill has been prepared after 
|months of labor, and conferences with 
different groups of independent mer- 
chants and representatives of industry, 
including a volunteer organization known 
as the associated independents. 


Section 2 of the Clayton Act, as now 
drawn, makes it unlawful for persons 
engaged in commerce to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of 
commodities. The amendment gives the 
trade commission authority to receive 
complaints and hear testimony, however, 
|on various other phases of unfair com- 
| petition and practice, as follows: 

Where dealers or producers sell or ad- 
vertise merchandise the quality weight or 
food content of which falls below stand- 
ards prescribed by. the Pure Food and 
Drug Act. 

Strikes at Price Slashes 


Where commodities are sold below cost, 
or without profit, as a trade incentive or 








[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 


FOLLOWING THE SUN 


For Warmer Climates we are Presenting 
the Newest Shirtings, Cravats, Hosiery, 
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THE STEADY SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS OF THE BELL LABORATORIES SHOWS IN THE EVER-INCREASING QUALITY 
AND SCOPE OF YOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE 





To clear all barriers for the 
human voice 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


BeLL TeLepHoNnE Laporarories, Incor- 
porated, is the scene of a progressive con- 
quest of natural forces that aims to, let 
you speak clearly, quickly and cheaply to 
any one, anywhere in the land and even 
to distant countries. More than 5000 sci- 
entists and assistants are busy there and 
elsewhere in the Bell System studying 
the problems of sound transmission. Its 
work is the growing foundation of the 


telephone art; and it has, besides, helped ' 


to make possible the radio, sound pic- 
tures and special apparatus for the med- 
ical profession. 

Among its achievements are the under- 
ground cables which make city telephone 
service possible, better and faster long 
distance service, service to ships at 
sea, and to millions of telephones 
beyond the seas. The steady 





scientific progress of the Bell Labora- 
tories shows in the ever-increasing qual. 
ity and scope of your telephone service. 
Its‘new developments in every type of 
equipment clarify and speed up your 
telephone talks and give you more 
and better service at low rates. Every 
advance it makes is available throughout 
the Bell System. 

The Bell System is an American insti- 
tution owned by more than 500,000 stock- 
holders. It places before you the benefits 
of its technical achievements and the co- 
ordinated efforts of more than 400,000 
trained workers. It accepts its responsi- 
biliry to further the development and 
welfare of the nation by furnishing the 
public the best of telephone service 
at the least cost consistent with 
financial safety, 





‘or Babies and 


Adults Essential Tem 


Calcium and Phosphorus 


_ Content Declared Needed | Headaches should be cured by remov- 
ing the cause, and many headache reme- 
but provide 
R.| named are habit forming and the users 


To Develop Strength in 


Bones and Teeth 


State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 7. 

The diet of all people must contain the 
elcments in food essential to growth 
and maintenance of health but must also 
vary with individuals according to the 

rson’s age and build, it was declared 
fh a statement just issued by the City 
of New York Department of Health. 

The statement follows in,full text: 

Milk has been called the most nearly 
perfect food. In it the infant finds 
those substances necessary for his 
growth and nourishment. The expectant 
mother must care for the needs of her 
child as well as her own dietary needs. 
She must eat a well-balanced variety 
foods. In order that her child may have 
strong bones and teeth she must take a 
liberal allowance of the mineral salts, 
calcium and phosphorus. These salts 
can best be obtained in milk. Therefore 
the expectant mother must drink copi- 
ously of milk. 

Gradual Change to Solids 

When the infant is weaned to solid 
food the change must be gradual. The 
first addition to the diet will be cod liver 
cil as a protection against rickets, and 
orange juice, tomato juice or cabbage 
water as a protection against scurvy. 
These foods are usually added to the diet 
at the age of one month. Not until he 
is six months old does the baby’s diet in- 
clude solid food. At this age he is usu- 
ally introduced to cereal in the form of 
carefully prepared and strained gruel. 
Shorily after, he is given puree of vege- 
tables. As he becomes accustomed to 
the new foods, they are increased and 
so, gradually, he ‘adopts a solid diet. 
Milk, of course, should never be omitted 
from the menu. Throughout life a quart 
a day is not too much. For the growing 
child it is particularly essential. 

As the child leaves babyhood and 
learns to take his place at the family 
table, the need arises for his adequate 
adjustment to community life. He must 
learn table manners. He must become 
aware that the kitchen is not run for him 
alone, that he has to take “pot luck” 
with the rest of the family. At this 
critical point great tact is needed. 
Scenes over food should be avoided. 
the child refuses a certain food, let him 
go hungry, but do not make a fuss. 
Common sense and patience are needed to 
tide over this difficult period. 

The school child enters a new phase} 
of existence. He must learn to sit still} 
for comparatively long periods and to! 
concentrate on the task in hand. To} 


bring about satisfactory adjustment his| and might take what he supposed to be | which are required by law to be declared | 


diet must be adequate. He must re-| 
ceive a good-sized breakfast and a hearty 
supper. Regarding lunch, if it is pro- 
vided by the school it will doubtless be| 


a good one as most modern schools have | 


satisfactory dietary departments. If the 
lunch is carried from home, it should 
consist of a variety of wholesome sand- 


wiches, some fruit, a sweet and, if pos-| 
Ik or,} 


sible a thermos bottle of cold mi 
in the: cold weather, hot milk or cocoa. 


Ample Portions Needed 


It must be remembered that the child 
is constantly growing and that he is| 
far more active than is the average adult. 
Therefore, in proportion to his weight 
he needs more fuel food and more build- 
ing food than does the adult. There 
must be no stinting of the portions 
served to him. 

In regard to the adult, a simple, bal- 
anced menu will serve his needs. Com- 
mon sense and the dictates of the appe- 
tite shoujld keep him from going far 
astray. The type of activity he is en- 
gaged in should, of course, determine to 


some extent the quantity of food he eats | 


as well as the kind. The active, out- 
door workers needs heavier meals with a 
larger proportion of highly concentrated 
fat foods, such as sausage 
puddings, than does the sedentary 
worker, who should replace carbohy- 
drates to a certain extent with fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

As for weight control, except in un- 
usual cases of gland disturbance, weight 
can largely be regulated by diet. Given 
a certain basic diet necessary for the 
maintenance of existence, those who 
would reduce should for a time, eat less 
than they need. This reduction applies 
particularly to carbohydrates and fats, 
as the proteins are required for the con- 
tinual process of building up out-worn 
tissues. There are two phases in a 
weight-reduction program, which have 
been explained previously. At first, the 
overweight individual must eat less than 
he needs in order that his body may use 
up its excess of fat. Then, when he 
has reduced to the desired weight, he 
must increase his diet till it just covers 
his daily needs. Thus, he will not be- 
come too thin; neither will he put on 
again the pounds he has so laboriously 
taken off. 

The underweight individual, on the 
other hand, must eat more than _ he 
actually needs, particularly of the fat- 
forming foods, such as butter, cream, 
ice cream. He should take snacks _ be- 
tween meals and before he goes to bed. 
In order that his body may put on fat 
he must take plenty of rest and beware 
of indulging in too severe exercise. 
Fresh air is also a necessity. 


Mortality Rate for 1930 


Drops From Previous Year 


Telegraphic returns from 78 cities with 
a total population of 35,000,000 for the 
week ending Dec. 27, indiciate a mor- 
tality rate of 12.1 as against a rate of 
12.8 for the corresponding week of last 
year. The highest rate (21.3) appears 
for New Orleans, La., and the lowest 


(5.7) for Waterbury, Conn. The highest| 


infant mortality rate (165) appears for 
Albany, N. Y., and the lowest for Can- 
ton, Ohio, and Tacoma, Wash., which re- 
ported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 78 cities is 11.9 
for the 52 weeks of 1930, as against a 
rate of 12.7 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929. 

The rates published in this summary 
are based upon midyear population esti- 
mates derived from the 1930 census. 
Cities whose. population was found to 


If ; 


|was tall, angular, about 50 years old, 


and rich> 


For Headaches Is Advocated Music, Follows 


= ~ not ie cause 
only temporary mT 
M. Wharton, chief.of the Ea 
of the Dru 
stated in a radio: agd 
through Station Z 
tions of the Natio Bro: 
pany. s% , 

Suchiirgmed} Should 
knowledge ‘6: eir limit 
their tential danger, Mr. Wharton 
said. e urged purchasers to read the 
label on the rs to see if they 
contain any dangerous dtugs of which 
an overdose might cause illness or death, 
or which might establish ‘a drug habit. 

His address follows in full text: 

We are beginning today.a new year of 
label reading instruction. -If the home- 
makers show as much. interest in this 
work of 193k as was evinced in 1930, I 
shall consider my efforts well repaid. 
During 1930, I delivered 35 read-the-label 
talks and told the radio audience many 
of my personal experiences in enforcing 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act, and at 
the same time I told you how to read 
labels on a wide variety of food and drug 
products. I have many more interest- 
'ing stories to tell you and many addi- 
| tional foods and drugs to cover from the 
label standpoint. Copies of all of my 
read-the-label talks may be had for the 
asking. 

Now for my story. It was during the 
Great War, aspirin, a widely used drug 
was scarce and the price had steadily 
risen. Then, as usual, under such cit- 
cumstances, spurious imitations of aspi- 
rin began to appear on the market. Your 
food and drug inspectors in enforcing 
the Food and Drugs Act, encountered 
many of these fake aspirin tablets’ and 
tracked down the parties guilty of their 
introduction into commerce. But one 
particular fake aspirin dealer still seem- 
ingly flourished, and his was an espe- 
cially dangerous product, because it con- 
tained about four gfains of acetanilid 
per tablet. That chemical analysis 
showed. We found the tablets on sale 
at drug stores and examined them. 


|Search Is Begun for 


Dangerous Distributor 


It availed little to stop the sale of 
the spurious product in a few isolated 
|drug stores. Our job was to find the 





sponsible for selling four-grain acetanilid 
|tablets as five-grain aspirin tablets, and 
put him out of business. I said these 
|tablets were especially dangerous. The 
reason is just this, the dose of aspirin 
is about three times that of acetanilid. 
A patient may take without danger of 
death up to 20 grains of aspirin, but 
12 grains of acetanilid has been fatal. 
A person might buy the fake product 





aspirin but instead get a fatal dose of 
acetanilid. Such a person might die| 
|as a result. 

We must find the responsible agency 
for this fake—for this dangerous fraud— 
| but how to start; we had no clue. The 
| goods were sold to the druggists by a 
man who would call-and deliver from a 
suitcase. From several druggists, we 
obtained a description of the man. He 


perpetrator of the fraud, the agent re-| 


}on the heart and many people are very | 


porary Relief of Pain Only Is Afforded by Many ‘Native 
Preparations, Cure Seldom Made Unless Cause 
Corrected, Says W. R. M. Wharton 


content of these drugs. Now what is 
the reason for this requirement?* The 
reason, my friends, is that the drugs 


of preparations containing them are en- 
titled to know exactly what quantities 
-and poo ae dang: s and 
bit-forming dru aré tained 

: : 4 


erein. 4 j 
3 Ss not uire the? manu- 
epsumeg these 
po’ ly dangerous. It as- 


sumes that the consumer has this knowl-| 


edge. The manufacturer may not, how- 
ever, disarm suspicion by saying that 
his preparation is harmless, or that it 
will not affect the heart, or otherwise 
create the impression that his medicine 
may be taken with impuniiy. 

Now the significance of this particular 
form of labeling in relation to headache 
preparations is that headache remedies 
so-called often contain- one or more of 
these dangerous drugs. 


Headache powders, pills and granular 
preparations often contain acetanilid. In 
order to illustrate the dangerous nature 
of this drug, I quote from the United 
States Dispensatory: 

“Two distinct types of acetanilid poi- 
sonings must be recognized: One in 
which the symptoms are caused by a 
single large dose, and the other by re- 
peated use of the drug over long pe- 
riods of time. The frequency with which 
the laity employ various mixtures con- 
taining acetanilid is a serious danger 
to the welfare of the community.” 





Acetphenetidine, or phenacetin, is an-| 


other product commonly used in head- 
ache preparations which must be declared 
on the label because it is a derivative 


of acetanilid. It, too, is a dangerous 
drug. 


Caution Is Issued on 
Use of These Drugs 


Various drugs—not required by law to 
be declared on the label—are used in 
headache mixtures. These include anti- 
pyrine; various salicylates, such as am- 
monium and sodium; and some of the 
benzoates, including benzol benzoate. 
Such drugs, however, cannot be consid- 
ered harmless, in fact, any drug which! 
has the property of deadening the sensa-; 
— of pain cannot be regarded as harm-| 

ess. 


| In view of the facts stated, I can & | 
|nothing less than to caution label read-| 
ers against the indiscriminate use of 


Songs Written in World War 
| Compared With _ Tribal 
Songs by Specialist in 


Smithsonian Institution 


% » 


of association }with whit 
oe have had but li 
he fundamenfal charac 


dianj music 


~ Medern civilization and many decades 
; people appa~ 
e effect upon 
teristics of In- 
its methods. and style.of 


composition, according to an oral state- 


ment by Miss Frances 


Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 


Americans seem to have s' 


thé*growth of the white population in 
| this country, she said. 
| Miss Densmore has just returned from 
an expedition into the Winnebago In- 
dian Territory of Wisconsin, where she 
‘continued her studies carried on there 
|last Summer. She paid particular at- 
| tention to the more receat Indian songs 
| of war, their style and characteristics in 
} general. 

Further information furnished by Miss 
Densmore follows: 


Patriotism Shown 


Studies of songs composed by young 
| Indian men while serving in France un- 
| der the American flag in the World War 
|revealed great devotion to the American 
flag and love for the United States. 
Most of their songs composed in France 
| were in respect to the flag, in which the 
Indian symbolizes many of his ideals. 

The songs of these young Indian war- 
riors were notably lacking in _ senti- 
mentalism, Virtually none of the songs 
composed over in France contained the 
feeling of “homesickness,” or thoughts 
and expressions of a desire to return to 
homes in the United States. 
in striking contrast with songs composed 
by the young men of other races under 
similar circumstances. 





contain any evidence of rancor or the 
feeling of brutality which so often arises 
as the result of triumph in battle. On 
the contrary, the songs were concerned 
with the airplane, or the enemy and 
many of them eulogized the general 
thought that “we took the flag across the 
ocean, and we brought it back.” 


Collaborate on Songs 





headache preparations as such. Those 
that contain opiates or acetanilid and its 
| derivatives, dull the sensibilities to pain. 
Those that contain acetanilid or its de- 


| tivatives may have a depressing action| 


susceptible to this class of drugs. 
headache preparations may 
dangerous substances in them 


And 
have other | 
than those | 


on the label. Why does the law require | 
a label statement of the proportion of | 
the content of the various drugs named? 
It is for your benefit, Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer, so that you may read the label! 
and determine whether any of these in- | 
gredients are contained; and so that you} 
may buy such products with the full 
knowledge that the named drugs con- 





of rather commanding appearance _be- 
cause of his height, well dressed and he 
knew drugs well. He could talk about 
drugs intelligently. Inquiry was made 
in the wholesale drug trade in the city 
where these spurious tablets were most 
llargely on sale, and advice was re- 
|ceived that the description fitted very 
| well with either of two men, who were 
! known to’the wholesale druggists. Hav- 


|ing the names, the telephone book re- 


| vealed the addresses. 
| Seller of Fake Aspirin 
|Convicted and Sentenced 


Now for a bit of shadowing. It fell 
to your speaker’s lot to shadow one of 
lthese men. I first made contact with 
lbim as he left his house, on a gray 
tainy morning in the late Fall, and I 
| stayed with him for five long days, with- 
lout his being aware of the fact, fig- 
| uratively getting him up in the morning 
|and putting him to bed at night. I knew 
every place he went—and I knew every- 
|thing he did. I had the names of dozens 
lof his customers but, more important, I 
knew the name of the drug manufac- 
turer who made the false tablets for the 
faker. I wish I had time to tell you in 


tained in them may be dangerous when | 
not used with caution and with due re-| 
gard to the injury which each is capable | 
of doing. | 

Many of the so-called headache cures | 
on the market will tend to relieve simple | 
headaches temporarily. But, my friends, | 
you must recognize the danger attend- 
ing the use of these preparations and 
their limitations. 
simply relieve the pain of the headache | 
temporarily and do not eradicate the| 
cause or effect a cure. You should re-| 
member that headaches may result from| 
many causes, such as head injury, eye| 
strain, gastro-intestinal disturbances, 
nervous disorders. Headache remedies | 
will not cure any of these conditions. 

You should remember that headaches | 
may be the initial symptom of some| 
acute diseases. When you take a head- 
ache Temedy, you may be obscuring or| 
masking important symptoms of disease | 
with resultant dangerous delay in be-| 


|ginning proper treatment for that dis-| 
ease. 


There are five general types of head- 
ache preparations, which may be listed 
as fol ows: (1) Anodynes, (2) laxatives, 
(3) antacids, (4) combinations of the | 
foregoing, (5) count 





|detail of the many interesting things 
\that happened during these five days, 
but the important fact is that my man 
was the man responsible for the crime 
which I have told you about. 

Jow during the course of. this work, 
I found out that the drug peddler* was 
|qaking shipments of the spurious tablets 
to out-of-town customers and he was 
using the mails in the furtherance of 
this business. He was obtaining money 
under false pretenses. Investigation 
showed that this individual had written 
letters quoting prices on pure aspirin, 
had mailed these to the customers in the 
country and had furnished spurious 
laspirin tablets m response to orders. 
| These tablets consisted mainly of ace- 
|tanilid; the faker accepted payment 
|through the mails. To use'the mails for 
fraudulent purposes is a serious offense. 

It was decided to prosecute this in- 
dividual in the Federal courts on @ 
| charge of having violated the postal code. 
In due course, the case came up for 
trial and he was convicted. It appears 
that this man +10 had turned crooked, 
|the man who had sold the spurious as- 
| pirin tablets, had before that time borne 
a splendid reputation in his community, 
| He had, in years gone by, been a ‘ma 
|of some influence, but he had met — 
misfortune and financial revérses 
had now stooped to dangerous dishon- 
esty. But, because of his previous repu- 
| tation he was able to bring character 
| witnesses into court and their testimony 
| secured the sympathy of the judge. The 
judge in passing sentence imposed a fine 
|and a penitentiary sentence, and de- 
livered to the drug peddler a castigating 
| condemnation of his fall into dishonesty, 
| but the judge suspended the penitentiary 
sentence during good behavior. It is, 
| my friends, by actions such as this that 
your foods and drugs are safeguarded 
| through the enforcement of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act. 
| Now, let us consider our read-the-label 
| topic for today. We shall talk about 
labels on headache preparations. The 
| Federal Food and Drugs Act requires 





be less than was indicated by estimates|that any medicinal preparation which 
heretofore used will therefore appear a | contains any alcohol, morphine, opium, 
ne, © mares death nape then er cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta enqaine, 
even thoug ere may ec: chloroform, cannabis indica, chloral hy- 
_material increase ia the actual number| qdrate or acetanilid or any derivative of 


‘ erirritants, such as! 
poultices, plasters, salves, liniments, and| 
inhalants. 


An anodyne is an agent which tends | 
to relieve pain by blunting or diminish- 
ing one’s sensibilities to pain; hence an) 
anodyne is anything that calms or com- 
forts the feelings. Most common head- 
ache _anodynes are aspirin, acetanilid 
and its derivatives, acetphenetidin o 
phenacetin, and antipyrine. These prep- 
arations act on the nerve centers to | 
deaden and depress the feeling of pain. | 


Have Individual Action 


Laxatives are often represented as 
}cures for headaches. When headaches 
| are the result of temporary constipation, 
a laxative may, by evacuating the intes- 
tines, relieve some of the conditions 
which cause the headache, and therefore 
may also relieve the headache; but lax- 
atives will not relieve headaches which 
|result from other causes. These may 
relieve a headache only when it is due 
to temporary constipation. 

The third common type of headache 
preparation usually contains an ant- 
acid, the most common of which are so- 
dium bicarbonate and milk of magne- 
sia... Preparations containing antacids 
are éffective in the relief of headaches 
only when the headache results from 
excessive acidity of the stomach secre- 
tions. They act by neutralizing the ex- 
cess acidity, and they also may have a 
slight laxative effect, * 

The fourth type of the commercial 
headache preparations on the market 
are combinations of the three types al- 
ready named. 

A fifth type’ is the type which is used 
externally. Such preparations are in- 
tended to act as 
stimulate the circulation of the bleod in 
the portions of the body where applied, 
and sometimes these tend to relieve 
| temporarily some headaches. Examples 
of such preparations are salves and lini- 
ments, plasters, hot or cold compresses 
and preparations intended to relieve 
nasal congestion, such as sprays and in- 
halants. 





counterirritants and| 


In the old days these Indians used the 
body of a crow or raven as correspond- 
ing to a flag, and in this symbol placed 
utter loyalty. In time of war when an 
Indian rushed forward and placed his 
“flag”? in the ground, in no case could 


jhe desert it, but was bound by loyalty 


to stand and defend it or die in the at- 
tempt. The only exceptions were in 
cases of very great emergency, when an 
Indian’s comrades, perhaps, rushed in 
and rescued or dragged him away. This 
is undoubtedly one of the reasons why 
the Indian places such high honor and 
binding loyalty in the flag nowadays, 
eulogizinz it so extensively in songs. 
Many other song customs were carried 
out during the World War that were 
practiced by the Indians in their old 
tribal wars. They still retained their 
old eustom of two or three men coop- 
erating in the writing of a song. In 
writing a song the two or three men 
keep at the task until they are all satis- 
fied with the product, and after that 
the song is never changed. 
OP COLL LLL OIOO 


these conditions. If your 
room is improperly ventilated, provide 
more fresh air, as such simple expe- 
aients are often excellent for simple 
headache not caused by definite body ail- 
ments. If your headache is caused by 
intestinal trouble or nervous disorders 
or any one of a dozen or more maladies 
which should be treated at the source, 
then see your physician, for you will 
rely at your peril on temporary relief 
obtained from so-called headache cures. 
In the purchase and use of all medic- 
inal preparations you should use good 
judgment, good common sense and, my 
friends, read labels, for any warning 
they may furnish as to the nature of the 
product you are t@king for a headache. 


False Claims Are 
Forbidden on Labels 


Densmore, 
collaborator of the Bureau of American 


Indian music and songs of war are 
still distinctively Indian,:and tte native 
antially 
retained their original musical precepts 
in the face of decreasing numbers a..d 


This is}; 


{ 





| 





Traditions | 


AUTHORIZED  StArEMetrs Oty 
ITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DaILy 


PuBLISHED 


New York City Health Department 


The municipal health activities of the City of New York are to be 

housed in a nine-story building, the design of which is shown 

above, to be erected in the Civic Center; construction work has 

begun. The Departments of Health, Hospitals and Sanitation 
will occupy the building. 


‘Tick’ Discovery 
Furnished Idea of 
Mosquito Control 


Insect Carriers of Disease 
Led Way to Clean-up of 
Fevers in Panama Zone, 
Says Dr. Warburton 


The discovery that the mosquito car- 
es yellow fever grew out of an earlier 
discovery by scientists of the Department 
of Agriculture that the “tick” carried 
Texas fever among cattle, Dr. C. W. 


Neither did these World War songs/ Warburton, director of extension work 


of the Department, said recently in a 
radio address over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


An authorized summary of Dr. War- 
burton’s talk, which was one of a series 
of popular science addresses broadcast 
weekly under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Research Council Advisory Com- 
mittee to the trustees of the 1933 Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, follows in ful! text: 


The sanitary conditions which have 
made the building of the Panama Canal 
possible can be traced to the discovery 
of the tick as a carrier of disease from 
cow to cow. American success in buifd- 
ing the. Panama Canal was not. primarily 
due to greater skill in engineering, but 
to sanitation. 

Disease Defeated French 


It was not the difficulties of the task 
from an engineering standpoint which 


defeated de Lesseps and his French as-! 


sistants, but their inability to combat 
tropical diseases. Here is where the 
progress of science made the task of the 


Americans possible. The success of Gen. | 
Goethals in building the canal was due; 


more than anything else to the work of 
Gen. Gorgas in making the Canal Zone 
a place where men could live and work. 


The control of yellow fever was made | 
possible by the discovery that the yellow} 


fever germ was carried from person to 


erson by a mosquito, and that if this! 


P 
particular mosquito was destroyed yel- 
low fever was not difficult to control. 


Headache remedies |0T by other external conditions, correct | Back of that discovery was the discovery 
sleeping 


of Dr. Theobald Smith and his asso- 
ciates in the United States Department 
of Agriculture that a serious disease of 
cattle in our southern States was carried 
by a tick. 

This was the first discovery of insect 
transmission of disease and was the basic 
scientific fact from which other scien- 
tists later developed the means of trans- 
mission of malaria, yellow fever and a 
number of other dangerous diseases of 
humankind. 

Once the means of transmission were 
discovered, means of control were not 
difficult to establish, and so we can say 
with safety that Theobald Smith’s dis- 
covery of how the tick carried splenetic 
or Texas fever from one cow to an- 
other had more to do perhaps with the 
building of the Panama Canal than any 
other one thing. 


The substitution of mechanical for 


I have teld you repeatedly that the|man power, shorter hours of labor, and 
Food and Drugs Act prohibits labels on|lighter work have led us to adopt a 


patent medicines from making any false|lighter and more varied diet. 


Our con- 


and fraudulent claims of therapeutic|sumption of meat is declining, while 


value. 
respect to curative claims. 
for violating the Food and Drugs Ac 


| of exact truth in their claims of curative 
| value.’ Therefore you may not rely upon 
| the labels altogether. 


| Remember that headache 
generally relieve the discomfort due +o 
|simple headache—they do nothing more 
jthan this. You should remember that 
you have a means of determining whether 
such preparations contain certain’ habit 
forming and dangerous drugs. Read the 
label. There is no requirement that 
|drug preparations must reveal on the 
\labels their complete composition. If 
there were such a requirement it would 
| be possible for you to find outwit" ac- 
curacy what they are mace 6f simply 
by reading,'the labels. 


(ception of the general composition of 
these products, as I have tried to outline, 
and a definite idea as to their danger, 
as I have pointed out. 


| Some manufacturers voluntarily 
| state on their labels the couplete for- 
mulas for their products. This enables 
| the consumer to know exactly what ne is 
| taking. When such information is given, 
|the Food and Drugs Act requires t 
| be accurate. 

| Now, my friends, let me urge you to 
|r:a¢ labels—read labels intelligently— 
jread headache-preparation labels—read 
all labels on foods and drugs. I have 
been telling youw how to read labels for 
|36 weeks, and each week I have covered 
a different product. Do youu want to know 
| how to read labels on all classes of foods 
and drugs? If you do, all you have to do 
is to write to me for free copies of all of 
|}my .ead-the-label radio talks, 


| standing that scores of manufacturers of | ter months has grown from nil to th 


such preparations have been prosecuted|Sands and thousands of carloads. 
Piet , t, valley in southern California ships 25,- 


Vari | chere are still on the market many such 0 
arious Remedy Types | preparations which go beyond the limits 


; ence it becomes | section, in 1 
more important, for you to have a con-| gallon, in the production 


at it|§ 


Address |* 


I regret that I cannot tell you|}consumption of fruits and fresh vegeta- 
| that labels on headache remedigsi always | bles is rapidly increasing. For instance, 
| stay within the limits of strict truth with| within a few years our consumption of 
Notwith- | head lettuce during the Spring and Win- 


ous- 


00 carloads annually. 

These changing food habits make new 
problems for the farmers. If we ate as 
much wheat per capita as we did 30 
years ago our consumption would be 
150,000,000 bushels a year more than 


remedies | it is now, which would go a long way to 


remove the surplus which has caused 
wheat growers so much treuble in recent 
years, 


Lighter Penalty for Small 
Dry Offender Is Approved 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the same; (2) by unlawful making of 
liquor as that word is defined by said 
an amount not exceeding one 
of which no 
other person is employed;) (3) by. assist- 
ing in unlawfully making or transport- 
ing of liquor, as above éefir.:d, as a cas- 
ual employe only; (4) by unlawfully 
transporting not exceeding one gallon of 
liquor, as above defined, by a person not 
habitually engaged or employed ‘n or 
not theretofore within two years having 
been convicted of a violation of such law, 
hall for each offense be subject to a fine 
of not to exceed $500 or to be confined to 
jail, without hard labor, mj; to exceed 
six months, or both.” 

The bill is one of those recomme ided 
by the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement. 


Fund of 10 Millions Urged 
For State Vocational Aid 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


If your headache is caused by eye|ysur communication to W. R. M, Whar-| gical unemployment, the Federal Board 
strain, you had better see an oculist.!ton, United States Department of Agri-|for Vocational Education be authoribed 
if it is caused by lack of rest, take a|culture, 201 Varick Street, N w York] to allow workers over 18 years of age 





ef deaths. | such substances, must carry a label which 


(issued by Department of Commerce.) | states the quantity or proportion of the! 


nap. If it is caused by working in 
dimly lighted or poorly ventilated rooms 


| City. 
at this hour and I thank you. 


I will be with you again next week| who are deprived of employment be- 


cause of such conditions to enter voca- 


4, 


One} 


|producing and unprofitable cows should be 


|p 


tional schools for technical training and 
rehabilitation. 


It was agreed that the purpose of the 
proposed amendment is desirable. But 
that the language should be modified. 
—Senator Morrow (Rep.), of New Jer- 
sey, questioned Mr. Mliler as to his opin- 
ion whether the proposal could be made 
effective during the present depression. 
Mr. Miller declared that the machinery 
is already set up, and all that is needed 
is the money to carry it out, 


Dr. J. C. Wright, Chairman of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
and W. C. Husking, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, also appeared in sup- 
port of the proposal. 


Reduction in Price 
Of Dairy Products 


To Consumer Urged 


Farm Board Advisory Group 
Recommends Lower Pay- 
ments to Farmers Be 
Passed to Consumers 


[Continued from Page 1. 


prices, overproduction and increased con- 
sumption on farms follow: 


Whereas, by reason of the reduced buy- 
ing power of the public in the present pe- 
riod of business depression the farmers are 
confronted with constantly declining prices 
for their dairy products until the prices 
have gone far below cost of production, and 

Whereas, the retail price of dairy products 
to the consuming public, especially of mar- 
ket milk sold by distributors to urban con- 
sumers, has not declined in the same per- 


centage, 

. Resolved, that the dealers in dairy prod- 
ucts and partitularly the dealers in city 
market milk be called upon to reduce retail 
prices at least in the same ratio as the cost 
of raw material is reduced to them. 


Whereas, the number of milking cows on 
farms continues to show increase in such 
numbers that the oversupply of milk has 
resulted in excessive inventories of all 
dairy products for the past year and that 
indications are that the prices for ail dairy 
products will average lower in 1931 and 
19382 unless the dairymen make drastic cur- 
tailments and reduce their herds of cows. 

Be it therefore resolved, that all low 


culled from herds and sold for slaughter; 
that additional numbers of calves be vealed; 
and that each farmer reduce the size of his 
herd by eliminating at least one cow out of 
each 10. 

Be it also resolved, that attention of State | 
and Federal agencies be called to the over- | 
expansion of the industry and that all forces 
be combined to bring to the personal atten- 
tion of farmers, the need and wisdom of 
culling herds and vealing calves. 


Whereas, the Federal Farm Board through 
a resolution adopted by the Dairy Advisory 
Committee at a meeting on Jan. 9, 1930, 
called to the attention of farmers that they 
themselves were partly responsible for the 
low price of butter due to their failure t 
use sufficient quantity of their own butter an 
dairy products in their homes. 

That, after this condition was called to 
their attention reports indicated that there 
was an inelligent response to the appeal of 
the Farm Board encouraging farmers to 
use more dairy products and that their ac- 
tion in increasing the use of dairy products 
in their own homes also stimulated greater 





use of dairy products among consumers not 
articularly interested in production which 
materially affected general consumption. 

Therefore be it resolved, that, inasmuch 
a® the price of all dairy products has now 
reached new low levels, farmers again set 
a good example by further increasing the 
use of dairy products in their own homes, 
and we specifically urge the dairy farmers 
of the Nation to consume each week at least 
the equivalent of one more pound of butter, 
either in milk, cream, butter or cheese; 
the net result would be that this will not 
cost the producer anything but on the con- 
trary will bring big dividends to the pro- 
ducer. 

The resolution warnjng farmers to be- 
ware of promoters was the same as the 
one adopted by the Committee last Jan- 
uary and cautions them: 


“To scrutinize and examine 
closely all plans for promotion of build- 
ing facilities, for handling dairy and 
other farm products, which are either 
originated or furthered by those whose 
chief, if not only interest is to make 


enterprise; also, that cooperative organ- 
izations, individtal farmers and _ local 
commercial and financial interests every- 
where be advised not to enter upon fa- 
cility building programs until a most 
careful survey has been made by dis- 
interested advisers from the State gov- 
ernmental agencies and especially not 
until the division of cooperative market- 
ing which is now with the Federal Farm 
Board has been consulted and its rec- 
{ommendations have been most deliber- 
ately weighed.” 

Another resolution adopted by the Com- 
mittee says: 

Whereas, there is evidence in many in- 
stances when an attempt is made to bring 
about more efficient marketing organizations 
by the merger of certain activities of local 
| cooperative associations objections and hin- 
drances by officials and employes of said co- 





operatives who wish to keep their positions, 
Be it resolved, that this condition be called 
to the attention of members of cooperative 
dairy associations with the request that their 
members give increased attention to the 
benefits accruing to individual cooperatives 
by large sales agencies; and that we deplore 
the activities of those individuals who pre- 
vent these. changes for selfish reasons, 


The Dairy Advisory Committee is com- 


most | 


a profit out of the promotion of the) 


Are Presertep Herew, Berne 


Water Shortage 
In Drought Totals 
700 Billion Tons 


Eastern States Suffer De- 
ficient Precipitation for, 
Periods Ranging From 
Two Months to a Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
December, 1929, was the beginning of a 
series of 13 consecutive months of dry- 
ness in those States. 

June brought the beginning of the 
drought to the lower Mississippi Valley 
and adjoining sections. In this month 
four States—Louisiana, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi—had an average 
of only 20 per cent of normal rainfall, 
while large shortages continued in dis- 
tricts to the northward and eastward. 


July Driest Month in East 


East of the Rocky Mountains, July 
was the driest: month of the year, with 
only Georgia and New England having 
as much as normal rainfall, while 15 
States had less than half the normal 
amount, with an average deficiency of 
66 per cent. Nine States had the least 
precipitation of record for July. In ad- 
dition, this month was extremely wargn, 
with every State reporting, at one €: 
more stations, temperatures of 100 de- 
grees, or higher, and the highest of rec; 
ord in Alabama, Florida, Virginia, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Tennessee, while several 
others equalled the previous high. 

The drought continued rather gener- 
ally in August, with 35 States having 
deficient rainfall, and Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and Minnesota, the 
lowest on record for the month. The 
first half of August was also abnor- 
mally warm, with every State again re- 
porting temperatures of 100 degrees, or 
higher. East of the Rocky Mountains 
there was a period of 70 days, from 
June 17 to August 25, with temperatures 
of 100 degrees, or higher, reported every 
day from one or more stations. In most 
States the maximum temperature for the 


Summer ran from 110 degrees to 115 
degrees. 


During the Fall months the drought 
was mostly relieved in the South and 
mid-West, but from the Ohio Valley 
northward. and eastward rainfall con- 
tinued deficient. December was gener- 
ally dry, especially in the interior val- 
leys, where large areas had only about 
one-fourth to less than half the normal 
amount precipitation. The month was 
warmer than normal in most sections 
of the country. 


Driest Year in 20 States 

With preliminary data now available 
for December, and complete records for 
the rest of the year, it is shown that 
1930 was the driest of record in 20 States, 
including the New England group, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, and one—Oregon— 
in the far Northwest. 

East of the Rocky Mountains, 
three States—Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Florida—had as much as normal rainfall 
for the year; the driest group includes 
Kentucky, 60 per cent of normal; Wes 
Virginia and Virignia, each with 59 per 
cent; and Maryland, 56 per cent of nor- 
mal, In these States it was not only 
the driest year of record, but the 1930 
rainfall was from 20 to 30 per cent less 
than the previous low. 

The actual water shortage, or the dif- 
ference between that afforded by the 
rain that did fall and the normal, was 
enormous for: this record - breaking 
drought. Including the New England 
group, 33 States east of the Rocky 
Mountains had deficient precipitation 
each month for periods ranging from 
two months to the entire year, and the 
total shortage for these during the 
droughty period was more than 700,- 
000,000,000 tons of water. For the 
Potomac and Ohio valleys alone the 
shortage was nearly 300,000,000,000 
tons, and for this area in general for 
each 100-acre farm for the three Sum- 
mer months it was 60,000 tons. 

This means that if a farmer, with 100 
acres of land, would have attempted to 
supply the shortage of water on his farm 
by pumping or hauling it would have 
been necessary to provide 1 ton of wa- 
ter every two minutes, day and night, 
throughout the season. 

With these figures in mind, which 
emphasize the enormous amount of en- 
ergy Nature must expend to ~extract 
such vast quantities of water from the 
air, the puny efforts of the would-be 
rainmaker become pathetic. Any device 
of man to duplicate Nature’s rainmak- 
ing processes and break such a drought 
as this has about the same chance of 
success as to strike the Washington 
Monument with the palm of one’s hand 
and expect it to fall. 


only 


posed of Harry Hartke, chairman, Co- 
operative Pure Milk Association, Cin-@ 
cinnati, Ohio; John Brandt, secretary, 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; C. E. Hough, Connecticut 
Milk Producers Association, Hartford, 
Conn.; Emerson Ela, National Cheese 
Producers Federation, Madison, Wis.; 


|U. M. Dickey, Consolidated Dairy Prod- 


ucts Company, Seattle, Wash.; P. L. 
Betts, Chicago Equity Union Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill.; George W. Slocum, New 
York Dairymen’s League, Milton, Pa. 
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GOOD ADVERTISING © 


Tue s square below graphs the American mar- 
ket in terms of 122,693,391 population, but if 
you buy magazine advertising on that basis 
your pencil isn’t very sharp: 





First of all, the square needs to be shrunk to the 
total number of families, 29,000,000 — like this: 


Then it needs to be shrunk again to the fami- 
lies which mentally are directly reachable, some- 
where near 11,500,000 families in which some 
adult is above 14 years in intelligence — 


like this: 
ee 


Then it needs to be shrunk once more to the 
families which have’ ample current money to 


spend, the families from which the 4,062,804 


income tax returns were filed—like this: 


BPonver that smallest square, gentlemen, for 
there is the heart and hope of prosperity—the 
bull’s-eye of the sales target in America. 


It does not represent al] the business, of course, 


but it does represent the cream of it. 


It does not encompass the whole advertising 
audience by any means, but it does highlight 
its most responsive section. 


Most important to the advertiser, it is the 
power-plant and central-station of American 
public opinion, motivating national thought, 
national taste, national acceptance, national sales! 


Lae arithmetic of good advertising in this day and 
age is simply figuring maximum advertising pressure 
against this preferential market at minimum cost. 


Because THE SATURDAY EVENING POST reaches 
the first three million families in America, with 
tested sales-power solidly grounded on tested char- 
acter, it stands alone as the great Common Denomi- 
nator in any such equation! 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 





“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 






INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


, id to Promote 


Honesty in Trade 


Member of Trade Commis- 
sion Says Public Is Better 
Protected by Present 
Methods in Fraud Cases 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


eral Trade Commission directly affect 


the interest of more people than those 
that come before the United States Su- 
me Court. The proceedings before 
e Federal Trade Commission directly 
ect the interest of more citizens than 
those before any other Government 
tribunal. Many cases before the Com- 
mission directly affect the interest of 
millions of American porn: 
Some of the cases directly affect every 
household in the country. We have cases 
about everything man eats, drinks, wears 


or uses, from the perambulator in which, 


he rides, as to whether it is made of 
wicker, paper or wire; the conffin, as to 
the character of the wood out of which 
it is constructed, and even the character 
of the monument that is placed upon 
his grave. All of the cases involve 
transactions in two or more States, ex- 


cept sn insignificant few affecting only | 


the District of Columbia. 


The Commission has juirsdiction over | 


all industries except transportation, 
banking and meat packing. It has a 
tremendous influence over business for 


good or evil. What has it done, and what | 


is it doing? ; : 
Revision in Practices 


There has been a complete change in| 


licies and practices of the Com- 


the The 


mission within the last five years. 


new policy is one of cooperation. The} 


Federal | 
Trade Commission is to protect the pub- | 


old policy was one of litigation. 
The primal purpose of the 


lic and the honest competitor from fraud- 
ulent and misleading practices. Under 
the old policy of litigation it became an 
instrument of oppression and disturbance 
and injury instead of a help to business. 
It harassed and annoyed business in- 
stead of assisting it. Business soon re- 
garded the Commission with distrust and 
fear and suspicion—as an enemy. There 
was no cooperation between the Commis- 
sion and business. Business wanted the 


Commission abolished and the Commis- | 
sion regarded business as generally dis-| 


honest. 


The Commission at that time was un-| 


alterably opposed to giving anyone ac- 


cused a hearing before he was con-| 


demned. When notice came to the Com- 


mission that someone was accused of an} 
unfair practice, the Commission made | 
1n- |} 
vestigation was quite complete, often it| 
was merely perfunctory, and always. it | 
was ex parte. And acting upon such in-| 


an investigation. Sometimes this 


formation, the Commission issued a com- 


plaint against the accused and simul- | 


taneously with the issuance of the com- 
plaint, it gave out a statement to the 
press as to the facts. They heard only 


one side of the case—thus a statement | 
must of necessity show the accused to be 


guilty. ; 

If the respondent, the name given to 
the party proceeded against, was some 
great corporation, as was frequently the 
case, or if the allegation of the complaint 
was sensational, or if the political ef- 
fect of the proceedings might be impor- 


tant, this statement—bearing the official | 
stamp of the Commission—was given) 


wide publicity. A large part of the pub- 


lic regarded this statement as a convic- | 
tion and as a direct finding of guilt by 


the Commission. 


It frequently happened that the re-| 
spondent knew nothing about the matter | 


until he saw himself held up to the pub- 
lic in screaming headlines, on front 
pages. as a criminal. Over one-half of 
the complaints issued under this prac- 
tice were issued against those whose acts 


In the CONGRESS. of the 


UNITED 


in open executive session. Senator 
Goff (Rep.), of West Virginia, opened 
debate on the» pending motion to re- 
consider action of the Senate in con- 
firming the nominations of three 
members of the Rederal Power Com- 
mission. (Details on page 11.) 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of At- 
kansas, replied to Senator Goff’s re- 
marks. : 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
submitted the credentials of J. 
Dickenson, Senator-elect from Iowa, 
for the term beginning Mar. 4, 1931. 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, 
submitted the credentials of Wallace 
White, Senator-elect from Maine, for 
the term beginning Mar. 4, 1931. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, spoke on drought relief legis- 
lation. 


resentative. Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader, asked 
unanimous consent to take from the 





table the resolution (H. J. Res. 447) 
making appropriations to provide re- 
lief to farmers in drought-stricken 
areas. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 





Committee on Appropriations, objected, 
but asked unanimous consent that the 
resolution be taken from the table, the 
House disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and ask for a conference. 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, objected. He said the 
measure should go back to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations so that a 
hearing could be held on the Senate 
amendment proposing an added appro- 
priation of $15,000,000 for loans for 
the purchase of food. Mr. Wood said 


. he has been informed that there is no 


real suffering in cities of 20,000 or 
over which cannot be taken care of by 
the cities. 

Representative Beck (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., addressed the House 
on the life of Marshal Joffre. 

The House then began consideration 
of bills and resolutions on the so-called 
Wednesday calendar, the Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads having the 





eall. 

A bill (S. 3273) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to issue additional 
receipts or certificates of mailing to 
senders of any class of mail matter 
and to fix the fees chargeable there- 
for, was passed. (Details of all post 
office measures passed on this date ap- 
pear on page 1.) 

During consideration of a bill (S. 
3178) to authorize the collection of ad- 


“fy Gaiman peemescemama met | 


;and there is no limit on public docu- 
| ments.” 


The additional mailing receipts bill| 





PA, acest 


i 


STATES 


Proceedings of January 7, 1931 
© The Senate 


The Senate convened at noon Jan. 7 4+ Senator Caraway (Dem.), of, Arkan- 


sas, spoke briefly on relief measures. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
spoke at length on his desire to stop 
trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Upon the motion of Senator Phipps 
(Rep.), of Colorado, the Senate con- 
firmed en bloc various nominations for 
postmasters on the executive calendar. 

The Senate passed a resolution by 
Senator MeKeilar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, directing the Tariff Commission 
to investigate the difference in the 
costs of produciion here and abroad of 
fresh pineapples. 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, spoke of the need of relief 
for destitute families in the drought- 
stricken area. ° 

The Senate recessed in open execu- 
tive session at 5:20 p. m. to noon, 
Jan. 8. 


e The House of Representatives © 


HE House met at noon Jan. 7. Rep- 4 ditional postage on insufficiently or 


improperly addressed mail to which 
directory service is accorded, Repre- 
sentative Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, 
Pa., epposed the recommendation of 
the Postmaster General to increase 
postage on first-class mail. (Sum- 
mary of Mr. Kelly’s speech is printed 


on page 1.) 

The House, on motion of Represent- 
ative Sanders (Rep.), ‘of Stafford, 
N. Y., in charge of the bill, recom- 
mitted the directory bill to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices. Another bill 
(H. R. 8568) to compensate the Post 
Office Department for extra work 
caused by payment of money orders at 
offices other than those on which the 
orders are drawn, was passed without 
opposition. 

A resolution (H. J; Res. 357), mak- 
ing stationery and correspondence con- 
stituting official files of a Member of 
Congress, addressed to himself, mail- 
able without weight restriction the 
same as public documents, was 
adopted. 

The first deficiency appropriation 
bill (H. R. 15592) with its provisions 
for increase of the prohibition en- 
forcement fund by approximately 
$500,000, being next on the leadership 
program, Representative Linthicum 
(Dem.), of Baltimore, Md., leader of 
the antiprohibition bloc, made a point 
of no quorum. A quorum was estab- 
lished on a roll call. Majority Leader 
Tilson moved to dispense with further 
calendar business, which the House 
agreed to by 265 ayes against 6 nays. 

Consideration of the deficiency bill 
was resumed and the bill was passed 
by viva voce vote. (Discussion on 
page 1°) The House then adjourned 
at.4:50 p. m., until noon, Jan. 8. , 


Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes in Status 


Agriculture 

Bills Introduced: 
S. 5542. Capper. 
tures Act; Agriculture and Forestry. 
H. Res. 330. Smith, Idaho. 


| 
| Bills Introduced: 
To amend Grain Fu-| 


Foreign Service 


| franking 


| Committee. 
|(Rep.), of Simpson, Nev., quoted the 
| Post Office Committee as reporting that 


(« 


taining 


delivery mail. 
| to compensate the Department for extra 
;money order services is designed by its 





Bill Asks $10,000,000 


For Diplomatic Buildings 


An appropriation of $10,000,000 would 
be authorized to provide funds for build- 
ings for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments. of the United 
States, under the provisions of a bill 
(H. R. 15774), introduced by Represent- 
ative Temple (Rep,), of Washington, Pa. 
Jan. 8. . The text the proposal 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., that for the pur- 


| pose of further carrying into effect the 


provisions of the Foreign Service Build- 
ings Act, 1926, as amended, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated, in addition 
to the amount authorized by such act, 
an amount not to exceed $10,000,000, of 
which not more than $2,000,000 shall be 
appropriated in any one year. Sums ap- 
propriated pursuant to this act shall be 
available for the purposes, and be subject 
to the conditions and limitations of such 
act, as amended. 


Move to Increase 
First Class Postage 
Charge Is Opposed 


Representative Kelly Says: 


Not One Member of 
House Committee Is in 
Favor of Proposal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a minor amendment to be adjusted with 


|the Senate. The House also passed and| 
; sent to the Senate a bill (H.-R. 8568) to 
| compensate the Post Office Department 
| for extra work caused by the payment 
;of money orders at offices other than 
| those on which the orders are drawn. 
These two were among: four postal | 
measures considered by the House on/| 


Jan, 7. The other two were: (1) a 
ersolution (H. J. Res. 357) which was 


| passed, under which anyone having the| 
f n rivilege may mail to the in-! 
indefinite limit of the franking privilege | 
documents; ~ (2) a bill (S., 
| 3178) authorizing the collection of addi- 
| tional pottage on insufficiently or im- 
| properly ad 


on public 


dressed mail to which di- 
rectory service is accorded by the post 
offices, which measure after discussion 


| was recommitted to the Committee on 
| Postoffices. 


Measure Explained 


The measure for extension of the 
franking privilege was explained by 
Representative Kelly for the Post Office 
Representative Arentz 


under present practice a package con- 
ig stationery and corréspondence 
constituting the official files of a Mem- 
ber of Congress addressed to himself, 


| in order to be mailable, must not exceed 
| four pounds in weight.” “You now would 
|make it so that such a’ package may ex- 
|ceed four pounds?” he asked Mr. Kelly. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Kelly. “This legis- | 
lation is intended to bring the stationery | 


and correspondence constituting the offi- 
cial files of a Member of Congress into 
the same position as public documents 


| (S. 3273), according to Mr. Kelly, pro- 
|poses to extend the 


rovisions of the 
present. law so as to inelude additional 


|receipts or certificates of mailing cover- 


ing registered, insured and collect-on- 
The bill (H. R. 8568) 


sponsors to meet a recent practice of 
many firms receiving money orders using 
them as exchange by sending them from 


the office on which they are drawn to; 


H. R. 15774. Temple. Funds for buildings Other places, where they are finally pre- 


For considera-| of U. S.; Foreign Affairs. 
tion of bill (S. 4123) for aid of farmers in| 


Highways 


|for diplomatic and consular establishments sented and where the labor of notifying 
|the issuing office must be performed. 
| This service so far has been rendered 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Federal Investigations Aiding 
Milk Product Manufacturers 


Service Is Designed to Assist Factories Producing Butter, 
Cheese and Condensed and Dry Milk 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By William White 


Acting Chief, Division of Dairy Manufacturing Investigations and Introduc- 


Domestic Markets. 


tion, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department o 


HE Division of Dairy. Manufactur- 
ing Investigations and Introduc- 
tion of the Bureau of Dairy In- 

dustry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, maintains contacts with 
the dairy manufacturing industry; 
that is, factories that manu‘acture 
butter, cheese, condensed milk, dry 
milk, etc. From these contacts it 
learns the needs of the industry, car- 
ries on investigations of problems 
involved in the commercial operation 
of dairy manufacturing plants, and 
carries to these plants the results of 
scientific research conducted by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. New meth+ 
ods or processes of manufacture are 


introduced in commercial plants when 
such processes have been deve'oped 
beyond the investigational stage. 


Swiss cheese has been manufactured 
in thi; countrv for many years, but at 
present about half of the Swiss cheese 
consumed in the United States is im- 
ported from Switzerland. In order to 
help the manufacturer of Swiss cheese 
in this country to improve the quality 
of his product and thus be in better 
position to meet the competition of 
the imported article, the research 
laboratories of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry have studied this problem 
and have developed what is known as 
the “culture method” of Swiss cheese, 
the use of which results in a product 
of a higher average quality than the 
product made by the old method. Field 
men of this division are introducing 
this method in the Swiss-cheese fac- 
tories of the United States, by going 
to those factories and explaining and 
demonstrating it to cheesemakers, 

* x * 


THE main manufactured products of 

the dairy industry—butter and 
cheese—are accompanied by large 
quantities of by-products—skim milk, 
buttermilk and whey—and the profit- 
able utilization of these by-products 
is one of the important problems of 
this industry. 

For the last few years this division 
has been demonstrating in manufac- 
turing plants a method for making 
concentrated sour skim milk, a product 
which was developed in the research 
laboratories of the Bureau. This prod- 
uct, as its name indicates, is made 
from skim milk that is soured and 
then concentrated or condensed in the 
same manner that ordinary condensed 
milk is manufactured. It is not yet 
very widely used as a human food 
product but is used mainly in feeding 
poultry and hogs. It is estimated that 
nearly 100,000,000 pounds of skim 
milk has been utilized in the manu- 
facture of this product in 1930. 

Another method of utilizing this by- 
product skim milk is in the manufac- 
ture of casein, which is a_ product 
used mainly in the coating of paper to 
give it a smooth finish, and also in 
the manufacture of glue. A method of 
making a very high quality of casein 
has been developed in the research 
laboratories of the Bureau and the 


le 
fie 


Agriculture 


quality of butter and _ the highest 
quality of cheese. © 

HE division recommends to manu- 

facturers of these products the 
methods that have bene found to pro- 
duce the best results. One of the main 
factors influencing the quality of but- 
ter is the flavor of the cream which 
the creamery purchases from the 
farmer. Creameries are urged to pay 
the farmers for cream on the basis 
of grade, paying them a _ higher 
price for fresh, sweet cream that will 
make the highest grade of butter. 
This practice provides an incentive 
for the farmers to deliver the highest 
quality of cream and enables the 
creamery to manufacture for the con- 
sumer a product of high quality. A 
study has been made of the problem 
of transporting cream from the farm 
to the creamery and recommendations 
are made as to the advantages, under 
certain conditions, of operating cream- 
gathering routes under supervision or 
control of the creamery. Also, sim- 
ilar work on the improvement of the 
average quality of other dairy prod- 
ucts is being done. If the consumer 
is to have high quality butter on his 
table it is important not only that 
the butter be of high quality when 
manufactured, but that it have good 
keeping qualities so it will not de- 
teriorate during the period of time 
required for its merchandising, which 
often involves holding in cold storage 
for a time. Investigations made by 
the Bureau show that butter with the 
best keeping qualities is made from 
pasteurized, sweet cream, and that 
the old-fashioned method of making 
butter from unpasteurized, sour 
cream, results in a product that de- 
teriorates rapidly. The work on im- 
proving the quality of dairy products 
has a twofold purpose, that o* giving 
the consumer a better product, and 
increasing the prosperity of the manu- 
facturer of the produce and of the 
farmer who produces the raw ma- 
terial. 
* * cd 
HE manufacturers of butter and 
cheese in certain States where the 
manufacture of these products on a 
commercial scale is in the develop- 
mental stage are given the services 
of field men of the Bureau, in co- 
operation with the agricultural col- 
eo of the States concerned. The 
d man 4emonstrates to creamery and 
cheese factory operators the best meth- 
ods of carrying on the manufacturing 
processes in their plants, how to elim- 
inate waste of raw material, how to 
control the composition of the finished 
product, how to get maximum yields 
of finished product, and how to con- 
duct their operations so as to produce 
the highest quality finished product 
in the most efficient manner. 

This division has studied the influ- 
ence of factorv arrangement on the 
efficiency of operation in butter and 
cheese manufacturing plants and has 
prepared plans for creameries and 
cheese factories which illustrate best 
arrangements for efficient operation. 
For the benefit of those who contem- 
plate engaging in the butter or cheese 
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Parent-child relationships, 
by ... and May E. Peabody. 

Y., John Day co., 1930. 3 
Book of thousand nights 
and one night, rendered from literal and 
complete version of Dr, J. C. Mardrus; 
by E. Powys Mathers; illus. 8 v. N. Y., 
Dingwall-Rock, 1930. 80-31256 


Bartlett, Albert C. Theory of electrical ar- 


tificial lines and filters, by ... 155 p 
illus, Lond., Chapman & Hall, 1930. 
30-30668 
Jacques. Pascal. (Authorized 
trans, by Lilian A. Clare.) 336 p. Lond., 
Sheed & Ward, 1930. 30-31241 


Draper, Edgar M. . . . Intramural athletics 


and play days, by... and George M. 
Smith. (Extra curricular library.) 137 
N. Y., A. S. Barnes, 1930. 30-30662 
Greatest thoughts on im- 
183 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 
3830-31235 

First poems. 63 p. 
30-31260 


mortality. 
1930. 


Lond., Dent, 1930. 
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Pa. 
illus, 
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Steam engineer’s manual. 369 p., 
Scranton, Pa., Internatl. textbook 
30-30666 
Shakespeare and his 
Lond., 1930. 
30-31262 
195 p., illus 
Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 


30-3261 
Unbiased udy 
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City, Mo., and Kansas City trade cine 


legal problems. 239 p. 


[Loose-leaf.] 1 v., illus. Kans. City 
Mo., Kans, City journal-post, 1930. 
30-30672 

... Successful specu- 
420 p. N. Yo 
30-30671 
World’s best religious 
192'p. N. 
30-27098 


lation in common stocks. 
McGraw-Hill, 1930. 


quotations, compiled by... 
Y., Revell, 1930. 


Levy, Benn W. Mrs. Moonlight; piece of 


Lond., Gol- 
30-31258 


pastiche in 3 acts. 
lanez, 1929. 


135 p. 


McIntire, James R. Life of the Holy Spirit. 


272 p. St. Louis, Bethany press, 1930. 
3830-31234 

Kenneth D. Case for episco- 

N. Y., Macmillan, 1929. 


30-31240 


pacy. 146 p. 


Martin, Albert H. Dog gone Hollywood; 


Hollywood, Martin pub. co., 

30-31254 
How to spin a rope. 
(Boy scouts of America service library. 
no. 3119, series D.) 64 p., illus. N. Y., 
Boy scouts of America, 1930. 30-30663 
Work of Stock exchange, 
720 p. N. Y., Ronald press 
30-30669 


illus, 
1930. 


47 p. 


Rev. 
co., 


ed. 
1930. 


Milne, Alan A. Michael and Mary; a play. 


96 p. Lond., Chatto, 1930. 30-31259 


Montefiore, Claude J. G. Rabbinic literature 


and Gospel teachings. 
millan, 1930. 


442 p. Lond., Mac- 

. 3830-31238 
Story of railroad “Y.” 309 
N. Y., Assn., 1930. 30-31236 
Bishop’s register; trans- 
Yation of documents from medieval epis- 
copal registers. 243 p. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan, 1929. 30-31239 
Fear; autobiography of 

366 p. N. Y., Mac- 
30-31242 


p., illus. 


James Edwards. 
millan, 1930. 


Owens, William T. 3,000 standard proverbs 


of all ages, alphabetically arranged, com- 
piled by ... 33 p. Columbus, O., W. F. 
Thurber, 1930. 30-31255 
Aviation engine examiner, 
448 p. N. Y., Henley, 
30-30665 


By... itum 


1930. 


Putnam, George P. Andree; record of tragic 


adventure. 
ren, 1930. 


239 p. N. Y., Brewer & War- 

30-30667 
Seership, guide to 
soul sight. 157 p. Quakertown, Pa., Con- 
federation of initiates, 1930. 30-39 237° 


Sheeley, William J. Football quizzer, pa- 


pared by .. 
1930. 


v. 1. N. Y., A. S. Barnes, 
30-30664 
(Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 369 By. 
N. Y., Columbia univ., 1930.) 369 p. « 


Y., Columbia univ. press, 1930. 30-30953 


Six brilliant English women: Aphra Behn, 


by V. Sackville-West; Sarah Churchill 
{by} Bonamy Dobree; Elizabeth Chutl- 
leigh {|by| Beatrice C. Brown; Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope [by] ‘Martin Armstrong; 
Elizabeth B. Browning [by]. Irene C. 
Willis; Annie Besant [by] Geoffrey West 
[pseud.] 527 p. Lond., G. Howe, 1930. 
30-30941 


manufacturing business, the .Bureau 
has studied the factors essential for 
the successful operation of local plants 
of this kind, and has issued two bul- 
letins which discuss the factors that 
should receive consideration by the 
person or association planning on en- 


Social work year book, 1929. v. 1. 
Russell Sage foundation, 1930. 
Strayer, Mrs. Lois E, (Curry). . Lan- 
guage and growth, from Yale psycho- 
clinic. (Genetic psychology monographs, 
vol. viii, no. 3.) p. 209-319, illus. Worces- 
ter, Mass., Clark univ., 1930. 30-30697 
Thomson, Gladys S. Two centuries of fam- 
ily history. 369 p., illus. Lond., Long- 
mans, 1930 30-31153 
Thurston, Henry W. Dependent child; story 
of changing aims and methods in care of 
dependent children. 337 p. N. Y., Co- 
lumbia univ. press, 1930. 30-30673 
Ullman, James R. Mad Shelley. 120 p. 
Princeton, Princeton univ. press, 1930. 

30-31253 

Van Dyke, John C. The desert, illus. 257 

p. N. Y., Seribner, 1930. 30-30679 

Watson, A. M. K. Biography of Pres. von 

Hindenburg. 316 p. Lond., A. E. Mar- 

e A riott,, 1930. 30-30939 

and Publications Weber, Oscar F. How we become moral; a 

comment on _ public education. 234 p. 

Boston, Badger, 1930. 30-30684 

Documents descrided under this heading | Wilder, James A. Pine tree patrol. 103 

are obtamable at prices stated, — 7H oa N. Y., Boy scouts of America, 

sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 30. : 30-30944 

sion of The United States Daily. The | 2, Tavern. a a uciness training textbook, 

7 y a Zz tbook, 

Library of Congreet ea pe by ... and R. K. Abercrombie. 99 p., 

given. In ordering, full title, illus. South Pasadena, Calif., Commer- 
the card numbers, should he given. : 


cial text book co., 1930. 30-30947 

Uniform Cgime Reports for U. S. and Its 
Possessions—Vol. 1, No. 4, Nov., 1930. 
Bur. of Investigation, U. S. Dept. of Jus- 


Se 


|without charge, and it is proposed un- 30-30948 


: 15783. Houston, Del. Conveyance der this bill to exact a fee of the same| 
of portion of Liston Range Rear Lighthouse| amount as is charged for the issuance 
| Reservation, Del,, for highway purposes; lof the order. 


| Interstate and Foreign Commerce. | Bill Meets Opposition 

Indians | Th vostage charge for directory serv- 
ice bill (S. 3178) evoked opposition. Its 
purpose, according to Mr. Kelly, is to 


were entirely lawful and the cases/any State by loans to drainage districts, | pin, a ia 
against them were afterwards dismissed. | levee districts, etc.; Rules. H ‘ 
But this dismissal brought no headlines. | Changes in Status: 
It was not news. It did not remove that H. J. Res. 447. Apprns. for drought re- 

is that had b iniected into ‘ths | lief purposes. Reptd. to and passed H. Jan. 
public nee BG) DEER EAVECLES “MLO €|5. Reptd. to S. with amdmt. Jan. 5. Passed 

. . 3 . S. Jan. 5. ho 

This policy gave the impression ihe Aliens | Bills Introduced: 
throughout the country that there was| Changes in Status: ; Ss. =. bbs ie rs Okla. roamend “Act 
far more dishonesty in business than the! H. R. 12037. Payment to Polish commu-|‘° extend period of restriction in lands of| reduce the volume of mail accorded di- 
records of the Commission showed. The | nity for costs incurred by mistaken identity | Trin, Tembers of the Five Civilized | rectory service, because of insufficiency 
publicity thus given often drove the re-|of alien deported there. Reptd. to H. Jan. | : i To amend act, Of address, and to compensate the Post 


. . ~ R. 15772. Hastings. 
spondent into bankruptcy. It destroyed |?» 1931. to extend period of restriction in lands of | Office Department to some extent for the 
many concerns, threw many employes 


Five Civilized Tribes; Indian Affairs. expense of that service. Representatives 
out of work and caused a loss to all of H. R. 15785. Leavitt. For relief of em-| Stafford (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
those who had invested in the stocks and | y jPloyes of Bureau of Indian Affairs; Indian| Busbv (Dem.), of Houston, Miss.; Blan- 
bonds of these industries. | Aer a ton (Dem.), df Abilene, Tex., and others 

And for all these wrongs there was no| =e, Sess. S06. opposed it and Representatives Kelly, 
redress. This policy has been condemned 


judgment by . ; 

amend act for | Fort Berthold Romjue (Dem\), cof Macon, Mo., and 

and abandoned. construction of memorial bridge across Po-| Affairs. Hogg (Rep.), of Fort Wayne, Ind.. all | 
Tyranny Avoided |tomac River; Public Buildings and Grounds. | Changes in Status: members of the Post Office Committee, | 

One of the urst changes after I went! H. R. 15766. Glover. Ark. State High-| S 5295. Addtl. per capita payment to|supported it. Mr. Kelly told the House 
upon the Commission was to adopt a| Way Comm. to operate free highway bridge | Shcshone and Arapahoe Injians. Pa: ed S.| that the effect of the bill would be that 
policy that it would not condemn with-|#r0ss Saline River; Interstate and Foreign — 1, er 3 |where insufficiently or improperly ad- 
out a hearing. We abolished the practice Commerce. ' - 15064, Addition to Temecula or dressed mail is accorded directory serv- 


ee : : H. R. 15767. Romjue. C truction of | Pech s i ‘ali ; : : ; 
0: giving out a statement of facis until | bridge canine See Moines River; "Interstate | Jan. _ Reservation, Calif. Reptd. to H.|ice in order to effect its delivery the 
aiigr we had tried the case and knew 


and Foreign Commerce. _o | H. R. 15603. To extend restrictiv jog Mailer, at his reauest, and on payment 
what they were. Before we issue acom-| H. J. Res. 453. Thompson. Wayne-Har-|agst. alienation, or other ee ant of an additional charge of 5 cents shall 
plaint, we give the accused a hearing— | rison Memorial Bridge; Library. any interest of restricted \eirs of members| be notified of the completed or corrected 
with few exceptions. We hear the evi- | Changes in Status: ’ |of- Five Civilized Tribes. Reptd. to H.|address. Mr. Stafford said that the in- 
dence against him usually from his com- an o ee ee? Sie, +. Moms | Jan. 7. direct effect of this would be that even- 
petitor. Why should we not hear his| ¥'%%-® “eptd. to s. Dec. id. ae Aye tually a charge would be made to the 
side of the case before he is condemned? | 22" © ins Bad oe Introduced; addressee when such service is accorded, 
This rule is interwoven with the very: p: enks: Danking | :, R. 15775. Wood. To amend law | whether or not the addressee wanted the 
Yotndation of our syst f juri * | Bills Introduced: : j; creating eight divisions and providing for a : t. He also said the Post 
r System of jurispru-|  S, Res, 393. For information from Fedl.| sitting of Fedl. court at Indianapolis, Ind.,| S°TVIC® OF not. Me aso Sal e FOF 

dence. To deny it is one of the most| Farm Loan Bd. regarding Fedl. land banks |ete.; Judiciary. Office Department would act as a detec- 
dangerous forms of tyranny. and jt.-stock land banks; Banking and Cur-| H. R. 15778. Fitzgerald. To repeal tive agency to get the addresses of those 
pak after ue hearing we haliove that | rency. | Sanitted factions of the ravines Statutes | te whom mall is pidreased pod ibet a 

e respondent has been guilty ir omitted from the U. 8S. Code as obsolete; | bill is aimed to accommodate mail-order 
oachions and he aaciebaees 7 fone os Bills Introduced: __ | Revision of the Laws. . houses and collection agencies. The bill 
to do, we give him an opportunity to S. 5543. Swanson. To confer citizenship| National Defense | then was sent back to the Committee. 
sign a written stipulation that h ’ ill upon certain members of the Byrd Antaretic | Bills Introduced: 
ie adele eel —. fre ne will | Expedition; Immigration. | H, R. 15768. James, Mich. To acquire | 1930. Reptd. to H. with 
ite nd ye aapent pag stipulation Civil Service land for reservation at Fort Ringgold, Tex.; » sys , 

s, ‘ i 

and dismiss the proceedings. Why 


process is being introduced into plants 
that desire to utilize their surplus 
skim milk in this way. 

Another line of endeavor in this 
division is raising the average quality 
of butter and cheese made by Amer- 
ican manufacturers, with the aim of gaging in the butter or cheese manu- 
giving the consumer. the _ highest facturing business. 

In the next of this series of articles on ‘‘Domestic*Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan. 9, J. R. Dawson, Senior Dairy Husbandman, Division of Dairy 
Cattle Breeding, Feeding and Management, Bureau of Dairy Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, discusses some features of research work conducted 
by the Division. 


Copyright 1931 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


State Books and | 
Publications 


Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: | 
H. R. 15592. First deficiency. Reptd. to 
Tin. 5. Passed H. Jan. 7, 1931. 

Bridges 
Bills Introduced: 
Swanson. To 


4, Sinclair. Distribution of 
Ct. of Claims to Indians of 
Indian Reservation; Indian 


Government Books 


S. 5545. 





Information regarding these publications 
may be obtaimed by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below 


Va.—21ist Ann. Rept. of State Dept. of Pub- 
lic Welfare, yr. ended Je. 30, 1930, sub- 
mitted to Gov. by Frank Bane, Comr. 
Richmond, 1930. 
Md.—6th Ann. Rept. of Inspection of County 
Jails by Stuart S. Janney, . of Welfare 
Dept., submitted to Bd. of Welfare. Nov. . c pues ¥ 

¢ ; p tice. Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 
18, 1930. Baltimore, 1930. | P (30-2700) 


OO Sere, Bea. ae DE ne Tree List of Publications Relating to Roads— 
Comrs. of Dist. of Col. for f. yr. ended Price List 45, 195th Ed. Free Os Pp. 
Je. 30, 1930. George F. Bowerman, Li- Documents. in N 1930 sitiey o74 
brarian. Washington, 1930. Publications Issued in Novy., 19: ae wi, 

Rept. of Bd. of Public Welfare to| Geological Survey, U. S. Dept. of Inte- 
p ; rior. Free. 


Comrs. of Dist. of Col. for f. yr. ended 
a : Survey of Land-Gragt Colleges and Uni- 
Je. 30, 1930, John Joy Edson, Chairman, we, ail Vol. HROR., of Educ.. Bull, 


Washington, 1930. . . 
‘ * (1930) No»9, U. S. Dept. of Interior. | 
Rept. of Comrs. of Dist. of Col. to Sen- Price, $1.50. E30-338 


yr ended Je 30, 1930 Luther H. Reichel. | Natl Bank Act, as Amended, and Other 
derfer, Herbert B. Crosby and John C.| L&W Relating to Natl. Banks, Dec. 1, 1930. 
Gotwals, Comrs. Washington, 1930, Comp. under direction of Comptretie: ise 
Rept. of Freedmen’s Hospital to Secy. | Currency. Price, 60 cents. 31-2619 
of Interior for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930.| —°"—rrnrnrnrnreneeeeeeeee aa 
W. A. Warfield, Surgeon in Chief. Wash- mitted to Gov. by Chas. A, Whitmore, 
ineton, 1930, Comr. Sacramento, 1930. ? 
Rept. of Pres. of Howard Univ. to Secy. Rept. of 9th Ann. Cony. of Disabled 
of Interior, for f. yr. ended Je, 30, 1930. American Veterans of World War, May 1, 
Mordecai W. Johnson, Pres. Washington, 2, 3, 1980. State Dept. Sacramento, 1930 
1930. . Rept. of Veterans’ Welfare Bd., for f. 
yr. ended Je, 30, 1980. Submitted to Gov. 
by Allen B. Bixby, Chairman. Sacra- 
mento, 1930. 

Rept. of Adj. Gen. for period July 1, 
1928, to Je. 30, 1930, Submitted to Gov. 
by R. E. Mittlestaedt, Adj. Gen. Sacra- 
mento, 1930, 

Ann. Publications 
Southern Calif.—Pt. III. 
Pres. Sacramento, 1930. 

Ill.—13th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Trade and 
Commerce, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. 
Submitted to Gov., by Leo H. Lowe, Dir. 
Springfield, 1930. 

13th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Finance, 
for f, yr. ended Je, 30, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov., by G, DeF. Kinney, Dir. Spring- Pp. 
field, 1930, Collins, Archi» F. Experimental chemistry 

Announcement of 32d Ann. Ill. State| 276 p. N. ¥., Appleton, 1930. - 30-309¢7 
Fair, School of Domestic Science, Spring- | Corcoran, George F. Nebr. instructions to 
field, Aug. 8-23, 1930, and Rept. of State| juries, approved by Supr. ct. of Nebr., 
Fair of Domestic Science for 1929, compiled from official sourees and ar 

Colo.—Cases Argued and Determined in| ranged by . . 2d ed. 3 v. Chicago 
Supreme Court—Vol. 83, Terms of Jan, Callaghan, 1930. 30-31130 
and Apr., 1930, Newton C, Garbutt, Reptr.| Cornelius, Asher L. Law of search and 
Denver, 1930, E seizure... . 2d ed, 1188 p. Indianapolis 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Educ. for yr. Bobbs-Merrill, 19380. 30-31131 
ended Nov, 30, 1930—Pt. II, Tabulation | Frank, Thomas B. Cincinnati, city of @r- 
of school returns for school yr. ended sonality. 95 p., illus. Cincinnati, 1980, 

ie 


Judiciar 
lary Ardrade, Edward N. da C. Mechani§n ee 
nature. 170 p. Lond., Bell, 1930. 
. 30-30962 
Berkeley, Lancelot M. Addition-subtrac- 
tion logarithms to 5 decimal places. 1s 
N. Y., White book & supply co., 1930, 
30-30961 
Century of Atlantic 
418 p., illus. Boston, 
Little, 1930. 30-30928 
Bradet Charles S. Religious aspects of 
conquest of Mexico. (Duke univ. pub- 
lications.) 344 p, plates. Durham, N, 
C., Duke univ. press, 1930. 30-31135 
Brewerton, George D. Overland with Kit 
Carson; narrative of old Spanish trail in 
48. 301 p. N. Y., Coward-McCann, inc., 
1930. 30-31134 
Brogan, Whit. Work of placement offices 
in teacher training institutions. (Teach- 
ers college, Columbia univ. Contributions 
to education, no, 434.) 97 p. N. Yo 
Teachers college, Columbia univ., 1930. 
« 30-30690 
Carpenter, Jesse T. South as conscious mi- 
nority, 1789-1861. 315 p. N. Y¥., N. ¥Y. 
univ. press, 1930. 30-309630 
Carter, Albert F. . . . 40 years of Colo. st. 
teachers college, formerly St. normal 
school of Colo., 1890-1930, by . .. an 
Elizabeth H. Kendel. (Colo. St. teach- 
ers college. Colo. teachers college educ. 
Series, no, 11.) 395 p. Greeley, Colo., 
Tribune-republican pub, co., 1930. 
30-30689 
Chamberlain, Charles J. Elements of plant 
science. 394 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw. 
Hill, 1930. 30-30955 
Chartier, Emile. Mars; or, The truth about 
war, by Alain (pseud.), trans. from French 
by Doris Mudie and Elizabeth Hill. 318 
Lond., Cape, 1930. 30-30929 


Bowen, Frank C. 


Citizenshi 
itizenship travel, 1830-1930. 


amdmt. Dec. 4. 


Billa Introduced: 
H. J. Res. 455. Merritt. 
General to 


73d Ann. Rept. of Columbia Institution 
for Deaf to Secy. of Interior, for f. yr. 
ended Je. 30,1930. Percival Hall, Pres. 
Washington, 1930. 

Ann. Rept. of St. Elizabeths Hospital to 
Secy. of Interior for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 
1930. U. G. B. Pierce. Pres., Bd. of Vis- 
itors. Washington, 1230. 

Mont.—Biennial Rept. of Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Labor and Industry, July 1, 1928, 
~ Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by 

: . Stafford, Comr. Helena, 1930. 

vee we fe F. Ill.—Ill. State Water Survey for 1928-1929— 

. r Bull. No. 29. Submitted to Bd. of Nat- 
ural Resources and Conservation Ad-} 
visers, by Dept. of Registration and Educ., 
A. M. Buswell, Chief, Div. of State Water 
Survey. Springfield, 1930. 

62d Ann. Ins. Rept. of Dept. of Trade 
and Commerce, Div. of Ins., to Gov.—Pt. 

Fire, Marine and Inland Nevigation 
Ins.; Pt. Il, Casualty, Surety and Assess- 
ment Accident and Health, for yr. ended 
Dec. 31, 1929. Leo H. Lowe, Dir. Spring- 
field, 1930. 

Calif.—-Ann. Rept. of Auto Stage and Truck 
Dept., Railroad Comm., for f. yr. ended 
Je. 30, 1930. Sacramento, 1930. 

Calif.—37th Ann. Rept. of Bldg. and Loan 
Comr.,, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930, Sub- 


of Hist. Soc. of 
John C. Parish, 


: 1 ; | Recomtd. Jan. 7. 

Billa Introduced: Military Affairs, - P 
should h th ted thi ivil y See also District of Columbia. H. R. 15769. James, Mich. (by request | 94571 wuew 7 ve euthanize ©. Maes 
e not be grantec is privilege ? H, R, | eee Q as i 
The Commission has no power to pun-| aries in Custodian Service of Treasury and|San Juan and Henry Barracks, P. R.; Mili- ge vee a gle ee, “4 s.| 

It can only issue orders to cease | Post Office Depts.; Civil Service. |tary Affairs. , | ge * ptd. . 
and desist. ; ames, Mich. (request of | 17” Dee. '16. Passed H. Jan. 7, 1931. 
fraudulent practices by stipulation the War Dept.). Apprn. for preservation forti-| “y R 8568, To compensate P. 0. Dept. 
ee : 4: | troller readjust account. betw. | Affairs. th hose on whic 
Seishn be testes httlinae he sti-| UY. §. and Conn.; War Claims. H. R. 15771. James, Mich. To amend act ae OS icama” Rages. to i Apr, 22, 
3 y. b i é 
compelled to do so by an order, it may| H. R. 12067. Pay-nent to Dani... motor| National Home for Disabled Volunteer ‘lassifyi i 
3 | H. R, 12067, y'n ae ; G . at H. J. Res 357, Classifying certain offi- 
take years. From an order he may ap-| ship on acct. of collision. Reptd. to H.| Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn.; Military Af-| ja]' mail matter. Reptd. to H. Dec. 16. 
tion there is no appeal. | H. J. Res. 825. indemnity to Chinese| H.R. 15773. Palmer. For commemoration Prohibition 
A stipulation can often be obtained | Citizen because of deaths of men.bers of | 0f siege of Lexington, Mo.; Military Affairs. | Changes in Status: 
‘ R.utd. to H. Jan. 7. *931 at Fort McClellan, Ala.; Military Affairs. | ; ij 
order can not be. The cost of settli 74 2 ‘ 57 a * |tention of vessel seized and searched on 
a case by stipulation is merely oer District of Columbia H. R. 15784. Mrs, Rogers. For construc-| suspicion of liquor smugglin:, Reptd. to 
By litigation, it is heavy to the Govern-|  §, 5556. Heflin. Fo ivi] | Mass.; Military Affairs 
8. 5556. - For enforcement of civil + Military Affairs. ; ; . 
ment and greater to the respondent. The} service law for apportionment of positions Changes in Status: Billa Public Buildings and Grounds 
| Bi : 
several million dollars to the taxpayers | ice. Hospite! Reptd. to H. Jan. 7. | a ee Goatwin. 
of the country. It is a great credi ta | .H. R. 18776. Dickstein. To amend Code Patriotic Ohservances: Assns. 8. courts, a¢e, Miansapolis, 
mS | viding security agst. old-age; District of | 8. 5546. Swanson. To amend Jt. res. pro- Rivers and Harbors 
Se PORT sien tian atinoetiont teos Columbia. viding for participation of U. S. in celebra-| Bills Introduced: * 
C t Today we settle 20! to regulate sale of kosher meat in Distr.| town, Va.; Library, |ment of Columbia and Snake Rivers; Rivers | 
cases “4 stipulation to one by litigation. | of Col.”; District of Columbia. Postal Service and Harbors. y 
i : ) | eterans 
universal approval of the entire business | 0f fiscal relation betw. U. S. and Distr. of S. Res. 394. Dill. Postmaster General | Bills Introduced: | 
world. Col.; Accounts. to furnish information to Senate regarding! H. R. 15779. Cochran, Miss, To amend | 
’ : : ae Changes in Status: Changes in Statue: Changes in Status: 
eT teas cents ate he Sie | §, Res. 374. To investigate wheat and| S. 3178 (H. R. 11096). To authorize cél-| H. R. 7639. Amdng. law relating to six | 
and fraudulent advertising will be S. Res, 384. Investigation of prices of|or improperly addressed mail to which di-| officers, enlisted men, or nurses, Reptd. Apr. | 
published in full text in the issue whole-wheat flour and brown and unrefined | rectory service is accorded. Recomtd, Jan.| 15, 1930. Passed H. Je. 25, 1930. Reptd. to 


15786. Boylan. To reclassify sal-|of War Dept.) Apprns. for buildings at spuaipes or eartineeses 06 Same © 
ish. tpn Be Tag Clalns H. R. 15770. Apr. 28, 1930, Passed S. May 7, Reptd. to 
public is as fully protected as if he Directing Comp-| fications at Fort Niagara, N. Y.; Military ¢or extra work caused by payn. nt of money, 

If he is | Changes in Status: | foy construction at Mountain. Branch of 1930. Passed H, Jan. 7. 
pea) to the courts but from a stipula-| Jan. 7, 1931. falrs. | Passed H. Jan, 7. 
where sufficient evidence to sustain an | amily in collision with American vessel. H. R. 15781. Jeffers. For construction | ~ oR, 12352, Payment to Norway for de- 
Bills Introduced: tion of wards and sidewalks at Camp Devens, H. Jan. 7, 1931. 
policy of stipulation has already saved | in Fedl. service at Washington; Civil Serv- H, R..3869, Addtl. land for Walter Reed 15782. 
the business men of the country that | °!,/@ws for Distr. of Col. in relation to pro- ike Tnireduced: Buildings fas Soee™. 
dices in good faith, H. R. 15777. Dickstein. To amend “Act | tion of 150th anniversary of siege of York- H. R. 15780, Summers, Wash. Improve- | 
The policy of ehipulation has met with| _H. Res. 329. Mapes. For investigation | Bills Introduced: 
The concluding section of Mr. Foods and Drugs air mail contracts; lie on the table. | World War Veterans’ Act; Military Affairs. | 
| bread prices. Reptd. to S. Jan. 6, 1981. lection of addtl. postage on insufficiently | months’ gratuity to dependent relatives of | 
of Jan, 9. sugars. Reptd. to S. Jan. 6, 1931. 7. Reptd. to S. Apr. 29. Passed S. May 8, | 8. Jan. 7, 1931, | 
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AvUTHORIzen STATEMENTS ONLY 
' 'PusrtasHen Withovt COMMENT 


? Tax Adjustment 
Is Recommended 
For Connecticut 


Repeal of Eighteenth 
Amendment and Placing 
Liquor Traffic Control 
With States Advocated 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Jan. 7- 


Connecticut’s new Governor, va 
Lucius Cross, is opposed, a5 a —— 
principle, to the creation of a permanen 
debt .by the government except in cases 
of zreat emergency, he said in his — 
augural message to the General s- 
sembly today. Bh ’ 

“There is, I think,” he said, “a ee 
lacy involved in the position mage ond 
taken by States and municipalities t - 
so-called capital outlays should 2 
nanced by bond issues. The atgemen® 
for this policy appears to me to = 
upon a false analogy drawn from 7 
vate business. The capital ag nightie 
private business ae ae the 

ectation that they wl 

aa amortization ‘with the am < 
something more in the way © ee 
A private business concern always 7 ae 
t keep solvent, with liabilities tha 
Bist by at least equal assets. ms 

“The situation is quite differen Ponce 
the business of a government. ee 
instance, money is put into a penitenti a y 
it is not an investment in the arse 
meaning of the word. It will never _— 
interest or provide funds for “4 - 
tion by the time it is worn, a 7 - 
In general it can not be liqui . _s 
is not an asset which can offset a Sta 
bonded or floating debt. 

Finance Borrowing ee i 
“Despite the false analogy whic 
have wointed out, I do not —-* 
argue that a State government . ye 
justified in borrowing; it 1s justi - : 
so doing in order to meet the en 
some extraordinary undertaking Ba 
will not be repeated in the —. u = 
and which it is necessary that the Poth 
ple have in advance ¥ at ome 

which to pay the cost. 

Mice I van ats see no such a. 
Nor do I regard this an yes eet 
for any increase in taxation; for — 
would be a deterrent to the gt tn . 
business as well as a hardship or mM 
public at large. At the end of the — 
ent fiscal year there will be an acc e 
lated surplus, which, I submit, ney Pa 
safely drawn —— to some extent, 
unusual expenditures. : 

Covernor Cross asked authority — 
the Legislature to appoint a come : 
to investigate possible reaiimeal estate, 

burdens. e ta é i 
which class of wealth, he said, meee 
sents less than 20 per cent of me ~ 
wealth of the State, equals oully : oe 
cent of th: cost of schools and t - —— 
county and State governments, — os ° 
materially into the cost of products 
manufacturing concerns. ‘ 

“As it becomes more and more burden- 
some,” he said, “it may compel —— 
our industries to move to more favor nr 
locations, for they now have to mer 
on equal terms with similar indus 
in several other States.” “ 

& On the subject of pre re Governor 
ross spoke in part as follows: ‘pie 
Cc “Tt pee conviction that the only wey 
out of the morass in which we i 
foundering is the ultimate repeal o - 
Eighteenth Amendment and the wae 
the control of the manufacture an ss ; 
of intoxicating liquors to the aavere 
States under such laws as may be in a 
cordance with the best public opinion, 
which would not, I apprehend, euprre: 
the return of the old saloon system. “ee 
would still remain the function of 0 
national Government to regulate Ba 
commerce in intoxicating liquors betwee 
e States. 
a sies Gain Other States 


“If you agree with me, I trust that you 


, : 1 
vi p 7 isanproval of nationa 
will express your disanp ee as 


rohibition in ways you 
Souialate. It would be perfectly proper 
for you to memorialize Congress on ne 
Volstead Act and the Highteenth Amen . 
ment. Under favorable circumstances 
we might request the legislatures - 
other States to join with us in an app : 
cation to Congress for a constibarore 
convention for the repeal of the Eig . 
teenth Amendment, ‘The conv ention 
mode of amendment provided by , 
Federal Constitution has never oan - 
ployed, though it was preferred ° 
usual mode by Abraham Lincoln.” : 
The Governor recommended additiona 
powers fo the Public Utilties Commis- 
sion to enable it to begin on its own mo- 
tion p:oceedings involving rates ana — 
ice, its jurisdiction now ng -_ ne Ee 
action only on complaint. He also s i 
gested the publication of nformation 1 
lating to rates for light, power and gas 
for the benefit of consumers. | 1 
“The Public Utilities Commission ike- 
wise,” he said, “has no jurisdiction over 
the accounting of sopcalled public sory 
a: corporations, and their issue and sa : 
of securities, or their assumption 0 
other financial obligations. The fine, 
however, has arrived to recanvass , e 
situation and determine afresh whet is 
in these two respects we may not pe t 
by the experience of neighboring pe es 
which have long conferred upon their 
regulatory tribunals the power wae 
prescribe and to enforce appropria 
methods and systems of accounting as 
well as the power over the security issues 
of utility companies. The latter power 
in particular is serviceable in focusing 
the white light of publicity upon mat- 
ters which are of public as well as ° 
rivate concern. fk 
Pe Strengthens Utility Credit 
“It acts directly as a deterrent to 
questionable projects involving capitali- 
zation. It strengthens rather than 
weakens utility credit. It is accepted, 
as you know, without question in the 
Federal regulation of interstate carriers. 
Along with standardized accounting, con- 
trol over the issue of securities promotes 
mutual understanding and wholesome 
confidence. Accordingly, I recommend 
that you consider in all its aspects the 
question of vesting the Public Utilities 
Commission with the powers I have here 
described, and that you take proper ac- 
tion during al present session of the 
i Assembly. : 
Genenth Seietar recommended adoption 
of an act proposed by the judicial coun- 
cil, designed to bring all courts into one 
integrated system. He asked for aetion 
looking to an amendment of the Cons . 
tution to provide for the requirement : 
a two-thirds vote in each house of ene 
Legislature to overcome & veto A. e 
Governor, the law now requiring only a 
majority. 
Reorganization 
Mac irery was encorsed. W 
Menratien for the immedinte 
ment of asnecie’® join committ “0 1 
‘Bh report by Mar. 1, Creation 
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of the governmental 
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f | counties. 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


To Equalize Representation 


Rights of Territory as Well as of Population Must Be Con- 


sidered, Governor Emm 
Of State Senatorial D 


State of Illinois: 


Urging immediate congressional re- 
apportionment, a reasonable and fair re- 
districting of the State senatorial dis- 
tricts, and suggesting home rule for the 
City of Chicago, Governor Louis L, Em- 
merson, Jan. 7, opened the Fifty-seventh 
Illinois General Assembly. 

Discussing economic conditions, Gov- 
ernor Emmerson urged the Legislature 
to assist in speeding up recovery by 
promoting public works and buildings, 
thus alleviating unemployment and en- 
couraging business and industry to forge 
ahead rapidly. 

Stating that agriculture and labor 
also have suffered severely because of 
the depression, Governor Emmerson 
charged the legislators with the duty 
of giving these two groups whatever as- 


Emphasizing the need for expediting 
justice, the exeeutive cautioned the law- 
makers that “one of the causes for dis- 
respect of the law is the large number 
of statutory provisions which are unen- 
forceable because they are not in ac- 
|cord with the overwhelming public senti- 
|ment of the day, or have outlived their 
| usefulness.” 


asked the General Assembly to give a 
|eareful consideration to proposals that 
| will be brought before it by the Judicial 
| Advisory Council of the State, and the 
| Judicial Advisory _ Council of Cook 
County, for improving the machinery of 
the courts and expediting justice. 


least part of the blame for the failure 
‘to punish criminals is to be found in 
the inadequate machinery of the courts 


No Reapportionment 
For Thirty Years 


Discussing reapportionment, Governor 
Emmerson stressed the fact that there 
has been no reapportionment of either 


‘Illinois for 30 years, despite the fact 
|that the Legislature, under the _Consti- 
|tution, is required to reapportion the 
| State every 10 years. 


| “The Federal census of 1930 has just 
| been completed and this General Assem- 
bly should give serious consideration to 
\the entire question of reapportionment,” 
he continued. 


{have it appear,” he cautioned the leg- 
| islators. 


|basis of population under the present 
provisions of the constitution, one county 
will have a majority of the members in 
both houses of the General Assembly and 
will be able to control all legislation re- 
gardless of its effect upon the other 101 
Manifestly, this is a condition 
which will not be tolerated by the 101 
counties and it is conceivable that in the 
end it would be detrimental also to the 
county having control. 

|. “Under. the..Federal Constitution, rep- 
resentation in the House of Representa- 
tives of Congress is on the basis of pop- 
ulation,” he continued, “but in the 
United States Senate representation is 
limited to two members from each State, 
|regardless of population. Following this 
example some States have placed a lim- 
itation upon the representation of popu- 
lous areas in one branch of their legis- 
latures. 

Citing Chicago’s rapid growth, which 
the framers of the constitution of 1870 
evidently did not anticipate, Governor 
Emmerson continued with the statement 
that “a legislative reapportionment today 
on the basis of population alone would 
give Cook County control of both 
|branches of the general assembly. 


Says Rights of Territory 
Must Be Considered 


“It must be quite evident, therefore, 
|he declared, “that we have reached the 
point where the rights of territory as well 
as the rights of population must be con- 
sidered. It is manifestly to the best in- 
terests of all that a plan be werked out 
for a balance of power between Cook 
County and the remainder of the State 
so that neither can over-ride the interests 
of the other and both can cooperate for 
the good of the whole. 

“To accomplish this an amendment to 
Article 4 cf the constitution is necessary, 
providing for full representatiog& of Cook 
County in one branch of the General As- 
sembly and for a limitation of its repre- 
sentation in the other branches, The 
sugzestion has been made that full rep- 
resentation be allowed on the basis of 
‘population in the State Senate, but that 
Cook County men.bership in the House 
of Representatives be retained at ap- 
proximately one-third of the total mem- 
bership of that body. 

“The reason for this is that an increase 
in the number of Senators will not make 
that body unwieldly, whereas a large in- 
crease in the already large membership 
of the House of Representatives would 
be detrimental to efficiency in legisla- 
tion.” 

In connection with the consideration 
of reapportionment on basis of \imita- 
tion for Cook County, Governor Em- 
merson urged the Legislature to give 
serious thought to granting home rule 
to Chicago ‘‘on matters of purely local 
importance.”’ 


Amendment for Tax 
Reform Rejected 


On the subject of taxation Governor 
Emmerson began by reciting the efforts 
lof his administration to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of the tax 
burden by reducing the overly high taxes 


Emergency Committee of Relief was pro- 
posed to cope.with the unemployment 
situation. ‘ 

“Some of you,” he told the legislaiors, 
“may hesitate to grant the Governor au- 
thority to appoint such a committee be- 
cause it would appear to be a departure 
from the traditional functions of govern- 
ment which have prevailed in Connecti- 
cut. But a crisis justifies unusual action. 
In the present instance I am quite willing 
to assume the leadership and the respon- 
sibility.” 

The Governor urged favorable con- 
sideration of a “comprehensive building 
program,” with immediate appropria- 
tions so that work may be started at an 
early date and thus help to relieve un- 
employment. He also asked favorable 
action on the Highway Department’s 
budget of $82.000,000 for the next bi- 
ennium, and declared there is “a most 
pressins, reed” for the building and im- 
provemert of rursl rovds, 





sistance will promote their general wel-| 
f | fare. 


nection with law enforcemeni, he | L uge_ 
oe |crease in the number of unpaid real! 


“It is generally recognized that at; 


or in court procedure which enables the | 
f |criminal to circumvent the law,” he said. 


|congressional or senatorial districts in| 


“But it is not so simple as some would | 


“Tf the legislative districts of | 
lof the State are reapportioned on the| 


erson Says; Redistricting 
istricts Recommended 


Springfield, Jan. 7. 


on real estate and placing a fair share 
of the tax levy on intangibles. 

He recalled that the subject of taxa- 
tion was included in his official summons 
for the last special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and that at this session 
a special commission on revenue sub- 
mitted a report urging the adoption of 
an amendment to the revenue section 
of the constitution as the first step in 
tax reform. 

“At the election on Nov. 4, however, 
the people by their votes failed to adopt 
the proposed amendment, thus annulling 
this conscientious effort to secure a bet- 
ter distribution of the tax burden,” he 
continued. “There is reason to believe 
that a great number of those who failed 
to vote on the proposed revenue amend- 
ment as well as many of those who voted 
against it were influenced more by fear 
;of a change which they did not under- 
stand than by any real objection to the 
plan proposed. However that may be, 
the amendment was defeated and no pro- 
posal to amend the revenue section of 
the Constitution can be submitted for 
four years. 

“Nevertheless, the effort to find some 
measure of relief for overtaxed real es- 
tate must be continued. The huge in- 


| estate tax bills indicated that in some in- 
stances, at least, these taxes are becom- 
ing confiscatory. Whatever can be done 
under the existing Constitution to secure 
greater equality of assessment and at 
least some degree of justice in the dis- 
tribution of the burden so that intangible 
| property will pay a larger share should 
be undertaken.” 

Governor Emmerson declared that a 
tremendous saving has been made by 
placing the division of purchases and 
supplies on a strictly business basis. 

“In some instances the State pur- 
| chases commodities at a lower rate than 
| retail dealers can buy at wholesale,” he 
continued. “The overhead cost of pur- 
chasing is lower in Illinois than in any 
| other State. 
cent of the total amount expended.” 

Governor Emmerson asserted that the 
Department of Finance is eliminating 
much waste in the operation of State 
| institutions “through efficiency and econ- 





accounting.” 

_ “A perpetual daily inventory system 
is being installed at the State institu- 
tions as rapidly as it is possible to make 
the painstaking surveys of supplies and 
equipment required before installation,” 
he continued. “This system forces each 
institution to keep an accurate check of 
all supplies, equipment and farm prod- 
ucts. 

“The saving of money by the prompt 
payment of bills is another example of 
business efficiency applied to publie ad- 
ministration. The Department of Fi- 
nance has paid the closest attention to 
this detail, with the result that approxi- 
mately $338,000 per year is being saved 
by the State through discounts.” 


Commission, Governor Emmerson de- 
clared that it “has reduced electric serv- 
ice rates in 2,224 communities, gas 
rates in 42 communities, and water 
|Tates in 3 communities.” 

Discussing the Illinois Waterway, Gov- 
ernor Emmerson recalled that this ad- 
ministration was instrumental in having 
the Federal Government take over the 
job of completing it when it became ap- 
parent that the State’s funds were al- 
most exhausted. The Federal Govern- 
ment, he said, soon will start on the 
task of finishing the job, thus providing 
further relief to unemployment. 





It amounts to .36 of 1 per| 


omy measures applied to the system of | 


Commenting on the Illinois Commerce | 


Illinois Reapportionment Urged Plans for Public 


Building Projects 


To Be Expedited Best Rains Since Summer Drought Reported for Eastern Q 


Federal Architect Asserts 
Specifications for 20 
Structures Can Be Turned 
Out Each Month 


_ Plans and specifications for 20 build- 
ings a month can be turned out in the 


next three months by the Supervising | 


Architect’s Office to accelerate the Gov- 
ernment’s building program, James A. 
Wetmore, the Acting Supervising Archi- 
tect, testified Jan. 6 before the Senate 
Comittee on Appropriations. A sum- 
mary of Mr. Wetmore’s testimony was 
published in the issue of Jan. 7.) 

Mr. Wetmore testified with others in 
response to‘a resolution (S. Res. 3716) 
of Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, asking for specific information 
as to how the Government’s programs 
were proceeding and what was being 
done by the Red Cross to alleviate dis- 
tress. , 

Building Site Delay 

The inability of the Department of the 
Treasury to obtain building sites was 
pointed out by Mr. Wetmore as being the 
principal difficulty in getting started on 
public construction works. Plans and 
specifications for buildings have been 
produced at the rate of one each two 
and one-half days at his office, he ex- 
plained. 

“But that is about our limit,” Mr. Wet- 
more said. “We can not do much more 
than that. However, whenever we have 
reached our limit, the work will go to 
outside architects as fast as we have 
authority to do it.” 

He urged the Committee to speed leg- 
islation now pending which would give 
the Treasury authority to take over prop- 
erty by making a deposit in court, leav- 
ing adjustment of price and certification 
of title to take the regular course. If 
that is done, he cat, the Treasury can 
use up the maximum of $138,000,000. 

Asked how many additional jobs would 
be created by speeding up the program 
to the maximum, Mr. Wetmore declared 
it was impossible to reply accurately, 
but it was calculated that 6,000 men 
| were provided with work for two years 
on a project costing $10,000,000. He said 
it was usually figured that 1,000 men 
were occupied in construction for two 
years on such a project, while for each 
man on construction work, there were 
generally five employed in fabrication of 
the materials. 

There are about 100 buildings under 
contract now, according to the testimony, 
which was to the effect that 100 more can 
be under contract within the next six 
months. Assurance that this number 
would be under contract could be given, 
Mr. Wetmore said, if pending legislation 
were enacted giving the Department of 
Justice authority to accept certificates 
| of title in voluntary transactions, rather 


back to the original grant. 

Mr. Wetmore denied that there had 
been delay on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in handling the titles 
beyond that necessary to ascertain facts 
concerning titles and protect the Gov- 
ernment’s rights as required by exist- 
ing laws. 

Asked by Senator Bratton how much 
| additional construction work was being 
| done or contemplated under the “speeded 
;up program,” Mr. Wetmore gave fiscal 
year figures showing that in 1929, the 
| expenditures were about $22,000,000; in 
| 1930, the expenditures were about $41,- 
| 000,000, while in the current fiscal year 
| the expenditures were likely to range up 
jto $90,000,000. The fiscal year total 
will not be as large as the total for 
calendar year 1931, it was explained, 
| because more work will be done through 





| the last six months of the calendar year | 


| than was done in the first six months of 
ithe current year. 


Eastman Kodak Production Control 


Program Reduces Lay-offs in 1930 


|only 214 per cent of the workers en- 
| gaged in production have been laid off 


'W.G. Stuber, President, Explains How Seasonal Variation 


A production control program, involv- 
ing uniformity of output and elimination 
|of seasonal variation through the gaug- 
ing of sales in advance, has enabled the 
|N. Y., to reduce day-offs during 1930 to 
2% per cent of the working force, which 
is only slightly more than during normal 
years, according to an address Jan. 6 by 
William G. Stuber, president of the Com- 
|pany,. presented under the auspices of 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment. 

Mr. Stuber’s address 
over 


ries of nation-wide radio presentations 
| by industrial executives of methods used 
in their establishments to stabilize em- 
ployment. 


sued by the Committee follows in full 
text: 
Planning Begun Early 


was expanding rapidly, the management 
realized that it would be good policy, 


constant a rate as possible throughout 
the year instead of the rate at which the 
goods are sold. At that time steps were 
taken to accumulate stock during the 
slack season, although this meant a large 
|capital investment in refrigerator plants 
for the store rooms in which the sensi- 
|tized goods were kept and also an in- 
crease in the'carrying charges on the 
inventory. The plan has been steadily 
limproved since that time and, while at 
first it was planned for only a few prod- 
|ucts, it is now used for practically all of 
the products of the plant. This produc- 
tion program involves four major steps 
which will be outlined briefly. 

First, a forecast of sales is absolutely 
essential. This sales forecast is made by 
the Statistical Department in cooperation 
with the Sales Department. The esti- 
mates take into account the long-time 
trend of sales, current business condi- 
tions, and any special advertising and 
sales programs. The forecast covers a 
period of one. year and every effort is 
exerted to make it as accurate as pos- 
sible. The forecast for the year is modi- 
fied from time to time taking into ac- 
count changes in conditions. The prob- 
lem of making accurate forecasts is a 
statistical one and it is surprising some- 
times how accurate they can be made 
when all the facts are taken into con- 
sideration. 

The second step is to break down the 
annuel forecast into monthly sales. In 
order to do this we have mede a study 





| Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, | 


was delivered | 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- | 
tem as the sixth of the Committee’s se-| 


| 
A summary of Mr. Stuber’s address is- | 


Thirty years ago, when the company | 


|from the point of view. of both the com- | 
| pany. and the employes, to produce at as | 


Is Eliminated by Gauging Sales 


of the seasonal sales, month by month, | 


over a period of several years, in this 
| Way arriving at a normal seasonal vari- 
ation. The sales for each month are ex- 
| pressed as a percentage of the sales for 
|the entire year. When these percent- 


mate of sales for each month. 


The third step is to establish the most 
economical production level throughout 
the year. We make allowance for vaca- 


and production is reduced somewhat 
during these two months. The plan 
calls, therefore, for steady production 
during 10 months with reduced produc- 
tion during the Summer months, the 
time of the sales peak. 
|sales have been higher than estimated, 





jhave been up to the estimate vacations 
are increased, 

Determination of the amount of stock 
|to be carried at all times of the year 
|is the fourth step. The minimunf$tock 
is carried at the end of the busy season. 
Estimates are made of the normal stock 
to be carried each month with this as 
the starting point. Stocks are built up 
during the slack season and reduced 
during the busy season. We know just 
how much stock to plan for at all times 
of the year and storage facilities are 
provided accordingly. 

Production Under Control 

The four steps’ which have been out- 
lined give a brief description of the 
production control of finished goods. It 
is adapted’ to fit each particular product 
and is used in planning the production 
of an individual product or to control 
the production of an entire department. 
It is frequently necessary to accumulate 
|more than the normal stock of a few 
large selling products when there are 
small orders coming through for special 
products which can not be stocked. In 
this way the large stocks will consist 
only of these products which may be 
called the “bread-and-butter”’ line. 
| When the seasonal variation has been 
eliminated from the production of fin- 
ished products it becomes a simple mat- 
ter to schedule the supply of parts and 
semifinished products throughout the 
plants. We establish maximum 
minimum stock limits within which the 
stock of semifinished products may 
fluctuate, maintaining all the time a 
constant rate of production. In general 
all the manufacturing processes are 
keyed to the average annual rate of 


the minor fluctuations in production, — 
| What have been the results of this 
° At the Kodek Park Works, 


nraceam 9 








than being compelled to trace the title | 


|mer of 1930 and 





| of 14 per cent in 1921. 


ages are applied: against the estimated | 
|sales for the year, we obtain the esti-| : 
)in continuing this program because it 


tion demands during July and August | 


In case the} 


Vications are curtailed and in case they | 





and | 


sales and the fluctuations in stock absorb | 





THURSDAY, JANUARY: 8, 1931 


Weather Conditions for Week yosed’ 
_ Mostly Favorable for Crops\For Elimination 


States During Week, According to Summary 
By Weather Bureau 


The most favorable rains in the east: | 
ern States since the unprecedented Sum- 
mer drought were experienced during 
the latter half of the last week, the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated Jan. 7 in its weekly re- 
view of weather and crop conditions. 

The rainfall was especially beneficial 
in replenishing water supplies, the Bu- 
real said, but more rain is needed for 
wells and springs. 

Wheat continues in very good to ex- 
cellent condition in the Southwest, ac- 
cording to the review, but there is a 
rather dangerous lack of snow covering, 
which may result in damage from freez- 
ing. The Buréau also reviewed weather 
conditions during December, showing} 
that extreme drought continued over the} 
Ohio and middle Mississippi valleys. In 
this area, according to J. B. Kincer, 
chief of the division of agricultural me- 
teorology, rainfall during December 
ranged from only 10 per cent of normal 
to a maximum of less than half of nor- 
mal. 

The weekly review and the review for 
December follow in full text: 

The first part of the week was cold 
over the eastern half of the country, 
especially in Appalachian Mountain dis- 
tricts where subzero temperatures were 
reported. The latter part was much 
warmer, though about the close there was 
another sharp drop in temperature. 


Week Mild to 
Abnormally Warm 


Two moderate depressions passed east- 
ward over the more northern States dur- 
ing the first and middle parts of the 
week, but, otherwise, pressure was rela- 
tively high until Jan. 4 when a “low 
was charted over the west Gulf area. 
This moved eastward to the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley and thence northeastward, 
with greatly increased intensity, to ex- 
treme southern New England at the close 
of the week. It was attended by wide- 
spread precipitation in nearly all sec- 
tions of the South and East and by high 
winds. Precipitation was heavy in many 
places in the more eastern States, with 
deep snows in some northern sections, 


during the eight years from 1922 
through 1929, the number of employes} 
laid off on account of lack of work aver- 
aged only 2 per cent of the force. Dur- 
ing this period the highest lay-offs in 
any one year was less than 5 per cent 
of the force and the lowest .7 per cent. 
Investment Is Reduced 

The company has thus been able to 
give steady employment to workers and} 
both the company and the employes have 
benefited. By having production “nni- 
form throughout the year it is net neces- 
sary to have as large an investment in| 
plant and equipment. 

If we had a plant large enough to meet 
the peak sales, our investment would be 
much higher and much of the equip- 
ment would be idle during the slack 
sales geason. This saving in carrying 
charges on the plant much more than 
offsets the additional carrying charge due 


to higher inventories during the slack | Mo 
. | ditions: have been less favorable, as low 


season and the larger storage. facilities. 

Without this uniform production it) 
would also be necessary to have highly | 
trained operators who would be busy} 
during a few months of the year and| 





| for whom there would be no work during | 


the remainder of the year. We can get| 
incre@Sed output from the worker who is 
engaged all the year as compared with | 
one who would work only part time. 
During the first part of 1930 there 
were more employes at Kodak Park 
Works than in 1929. When the effects 
of the depression were felt in the Sum- 
it became necessary 
to curtail production, a number of de- 


partments were put on a five-day week. 


In a few cases, a shorter week has been | 
necessary. Lay-offs have been kept at) 
a minimum and during the year 1930 


or only slightly more than during nor- 
mal years. This compares with lay-offs 


Expansion is Carried Out 

In the Fall of 1929 an extensive con- 
struction program was inaugurated to in- 
crease the facilities of some of the de- 
partments at Kodak Park. When the 
depression came and it was realized that | 
our business would be affected during | 
1930, the management decided neverthe- 
less not to interrupt this construction 
program. The management felt justified 
had confidence that the business would | 
continue to grow after the depression | 
was over and also because construction | 
costs were low. As a result of this build- 
ing program, employment was given to 
600 workers, a large number of whom | 
would otherwise have been idle. As| 
these buildings have been completed it! 
has been necessary to lay off some of 
these construction workers who were! 
engaged temporarily. The total lay-offs 
at Kodak Park, however, including con- 
struction workers, have been only 5 per 
cent. | 

In our other Rochester plants, the 
products of which are affected more by | 
vusiness depressions, it has been neces- 
sary to curtail production to a greater | 
extent. Every effort has been made to 
put workers in these plants on part time 
instead of laying them off. The depart- 
ments affected were placed on a five-day | 
week and in some cases a greater cur- | 
tailment in the working hours has been 
necessary. 

In the past year we have done as| 
much repair and maintenance work as 
possible and have thus kept men em- 
loyed who might otherwise have been | 
aid off. We have continued our adver- 
tising at the normal rate and have also 
used special efforts to stimulate sales. 

Stabilization Progress Made 

Due to the stabilization methods in use 
and the construction program, the aver- 
age force employed in Rochester in 1930 
was greater than in 1929 although many 
of the workers were on reduced hours 
during the latter part of the year. Some 
reduction in the force during the latter | 
part of the year was also necessary. Al- 
though the employes at the end of 1930 
were 8 per cent fewer than at the begin- 
ning of the year, the force was still as 
large as in the middle of 1929, just prior 
to the decline in business. ° 

During the 50 years of the company’s 
history it has passed through a number of | 
business depressions. We feel that our | 
company, along with many others, has | 
made distinct progress since the last de-| 
pression in methods of meeting these, 
world-wide depressions and minimizing | 
their effects upon the employes. We 
realize that there is yet much to be done 
and we will continue to give the prob-| 
lem thought and study. 





| due to continued dryness. 


|apparently no damage 


| West Virginia, 


particularly in northern New York and 
northern Vermont. 

The week, as a whole, was mild to ab- 
normally warm for the season over much 
of the country. In most of the southern 
States the temperatures averaged near 


‘normal, but rather generally over the 


northern half of the country the weekly 
means ranged from about 4 degrees in 
the East to as much as 16 degrees above 
normal in parts of the northern Great 
Plains. The period was also somewhat 
warmer than normal in the Pacific States, 
but was cool in the eastern Great Basin. 
Freezing weather extended as far south 
as northern Florida, but minimum tem- 
peratures were well above freezing in 
west Gulf districts. Subzero tempera- 
tures occurred in Appalachian Mountain 
sections, the interior of the Northeast, 
and over the central-northern portions 
of the country. 

Substantial to rather heavy rains oc- 
curred rather generally from eastern 
Texas eastward, and in the Atlantic and 
Appalachian States. The amounts were 
mostly light to moderate in the Ohio 
Valley and Lake region, while in the 


central and northern sections between! 


the Mississippi River and Rocky Moun-| 


tains practically no precipitation oc- 
curred. The Pacific coast had heavy 
rainfall, with first-order stations report- 
ing amounts ranging from about 1.5 
inches to nearly 4 inches, the falls be- 
ing especially heavy in central and north- 
ern California. 

The week brought, near its close, the 
most favorable rains since the Summer 
drought to large areas in the more east- 
ern portions of the country. These were 
especially beneficial in replenishing 
water supplies and improving the soil 
conditions from Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia northward, but, at the same time, 
more rain is needed for wells and springs. 
Another outstanding feature of the week 
was the generous to heavy rainfall over 
the Pacific coast area, the central and 
southern portions of which had but little 
moisture in December and were very dry. 
The soil is now in good condition in Cali- 
fornia where rain was needed most, 
while moderate amounts were helpful to 
the northward. 

In the more southern States from east- 
ern Texas eastward frequent rains were 
favorable for outdoor operations, while 
in the more southeastern districts it was 
too wet and cool for much -growth of 
truck and for seasonal plantings. Hardy 
truck, however, continues to make fair 
to good progress ir the Winter trucking 
sections. 


Open Conditions 


Favorable for Livestock 


The mild, open conditions continued 
favorable for livestock interests in the 


mid-Western States, especially in the| 


Great Plains area. ,The Winter, so far, 
has been unusually favorable to stock in 
these sections, as the weather has per- 
mitted a great deal of ranging, with a 
consequent conservation of a large 
amount of feed; in the southern Plains 
grain fields still afford considerable 
pasturage. Farther west, in the Rocky 
Mountain and Great Basin sections, con- 


temperatures have persisted, with much 
range closed, which has resulted in some 
shrinkage of stock gnd made heavy feed- 
ing necessary in many places. Cold 
weather has damaged truck and citrus 
fruits in the far Southwest, though in 
California extensive heating of groves 
has prevented serious harm to citrus. 

he Winter wheat crop continues in 
mostly fair to satisfactory condition in 
the principal producing areas, though 
there 1s an apprehensive lack of snow 
protection against possible damaging 
ccld, while in central sections some de- 
terioration is reported because of per- 
sistent dryness. 

Small Grains.—Winter wheat is largely 
without a snow cover in the Ohio Valley 
and adjacent sections, but condition is 
still fairly good, although it is beginning 
to show signs of deterioration in Illinois, 
Wheat is very 
good to excellent in the Southwest, with 
1 from heaving. 
Conditions were mostly favorable in the 
Pacific Northwest, while satisfactory ap- 
pearance continues in the Southeast, al- 
though there was not much growth. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Livestock are 
still ranging throughout the Great Plains 


junder very favorable weather, but in 


most Rocky Mountain sections feeding is 
gereral, although stock are holding up 
well, except locally. Range snow is de- 
ficient in some part, but in California 
there were beneficial rains. 

Truck planting and growth were ham- 
pered by cold weather and wet soil in 
Florida, with some retardation in the 
Southwest where celery and some other 
truck were injured. Sugar cane harvest 
is practically ended in Louisiana, while 
handling tobacco made slow ‘advance. 


Heating prevented serious injury to cit-| 


rus groves in California; navel picking 
is completed or well under way. 


| December Generally 


Dry East of Rockies 


December was mostly mild east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and was generally dry. 


/In the southeastern States as far north 


as the Potomac and Ohio Rivers, and 


|also in west Gulf sections, the tempera- 


ture for the month averaged below nor-| 
mal, with the minus departures rather | 


large in the south Atlantic area. From 
the Great Lakes eastward about normal 
warmth prevailed, but in the central and 
northern trans-Mississippi States the 
monthly means were abnormally high 
for the season. 
in the northern Great Plains, where the 
month averaged from 7 degrees to as 
much as 10 degrees above tne seasonal 
average. In the Great Basin of the 
West, however, it was unusually cold, 
with the monthly mean temperatures 
ranging from 4 degrees to 11 degrees 
below normal, but in the far Southwest 
and the Pacific coast districts moderate 
temperatures were the rule, with the 
averages near normal, 

While the line of freezing extended 
into Florida, minimum temperatures 
were not unusually low for the season 
of the year east of the Rocky Mountains. 


|In the Ohio and central Mississippi val- 


leys the lowest for the month ranged 
mostly from 10 degrees to about 15 de- 


|grees, but readings considerably below 
;zero were reported from the central 


Appalachian Mountain districts. Sub- 
zero temperatures occurred also in the 
Northeast and from the western Lake 
region westward, 

Precipitation was rather generally 
scanty and much below normal over 
large areas. Generous amounts were 
received at a good many places in the 
South Atlantic: States and in Appala- 


;}or more, 





It was especially warm | 


chian Mountain sections as far north as} 


but at the 


some time 


* 


Georgia Deficit 


Governor Suggests Reducing 
Exemption Allowed on 
Present Gross Sales Tax 
As One Means 


. 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Jau. 7. 
Suggesting a reduction to $5,000 or 
$10,C90 of the present $30,000 exemption 
allowed under the gross sales tax, Gov- 
ernor L. G. Hardman addressed a special 
message to the General Assembly when 
it convened in extraordinary session yes- 

terday. 


The Governor suggested six months 
to aid in raising funds to wipe out the 
accumulated deficit of $7,458,545 existing 
Jan. 1, 1931. These methods are: 


1. Discounting the rentals of the State- 
owned Western & Atlantic Rtilroad, now 
under lease to the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railroad. The 
rentals already have been discounted 
until Jan. 1, 1936, 

2. Discounting the rentals of the old 
Governor’s mansion property, now occu- 
piea by the Henry Grady hotel in the 
downtown business district of Atlanta. 
This lease terminates in 1972. he pointed 
out, and will bring in a total of $1,375,- 
000, but discounted at 6 per cent would 
yield the State now in cash $431,260. 

Gross Sales Tax 

3. Reduction of the presant $30,000 
exemption allowed under the gross sales 
tax to $5,000 or $10,000, which, accord- 
ing to the Governor’s estimate, would 
bring in $500,000 annual additional reve- 
nue. 

4, Imposition of a tax on smoking to- 
bacco in connection with the present tax 
on cigars and cigarettes; also a“tax on 
additional luxuries. 

5. Creation of a State Tax Commis- 
sion to devise more adequate methods of 
collecting delinquent revenues of all 
types. 

6. Diversion of one-half the motor ve- 
hicle license tax, or $2,500,000, which is 
now allocated to the State Highway De- 
partment for maintenance and depart- 
mental expenses. Diversion of this money 
would apply only to 1931 tax collec. 
tions. 

Shortly before the Legislature was 
scheduled to convene in extra session 
pursuant to a call issued by the Gév- 
ernor Dec. 23, he issued another call ins 
cluding new subjects for legislative con- 
sideration, after a subcommitte of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, meeting in 
advance of the session, had pointed out 
to him that certain forms of taxation 
could not be considered under his orig- 
inal call. Under the Georgia Constitu- 
tion, the Legislature at an extra session 
can consider only those subjects enu- 
merated in the Governor’s call. 

_ Subjects Enumerated 

In his final proclamation, the Gover- 
nor enumerated the following subjects 
for legislative consideration: 

1. For the payment of all unpaid ap- 
propriations made by the General Ase ° 
sembly in the years 1927 and 1929 and 
for the purpose of providing revenue 
for the future support-of the State gov- 
ernment, and the expenses of the opera- 
tion of the same. 

2. To consider, in their discretion, the 
adoption of an executive budget system 
for a more thorough control of the fi- 
nances of the State and the repeal of the 
existing budget acts. gy 

3, To consider and take appropriate 
action for the creation of a State Tax 
Commission, and to define the powers 
and duties thereof, and to vest in the 
said commission the collection of the 
revenues of the State. 

4. To make more adequate provision 
for the housing, maintenance and work- 
ing of persons convicted of crime in this 
State. 

5. To consider an appropriation for the 
purpose of paying for advertising of 
constitutional amendments as provided 
by the acts of the General Assembly in 
1929, for which no provision was made, 

6. To amend the Appropriation Act of 
1929 relative to Confederate veterans’ 
pensions, to provide appropriation and 
revenues for the payment of Confederate 
veterans, so that the appropriation bill 
will conform to the Pension Act of 1929, 

7. To consider executive appointments 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

8. To provide taxation and regulation 
of motor vehicles operated for hire over 
the highways of Georgia. 

9. To make appropriation of sufficient 

money for the payment of expenses of 
the extraordinary session. 
Aon nnnngetnnnnnnrinnninnidgtl 
most Atlantic coast districts had less 
than the normal amount. From the Ohio 
and lower Missouri valleys northward 
the monthly totals were markedly small, 
with large areas having less than one- 
fourth to only about half the normal 
amount, while the centra! Gulf sections 
had mostly from about half to three- 
fourths of normal. However, most of 
Texas and Oklahoma had considerably 
more rain than usually occurs in this 
month, with some stations in the latter 
State reporting twice the normal amount 
West of the Rocky Mountains 
December was generally dry, with con- 
siderable areas in the south reporting 
no appreciable precipitation and most 
northern sections receiving less than 
half the normal amount. 
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payers’ Claims Denied in Four 
: Rulings Holding Agreements Valid 


; ‘Contracts Extending Time for Assessment Are 
r Construed to Also Extend Time 


For Collection 


UR decisions involving the validity and effect of waivers of the limita- 


islO 


! 

reason appears why it was essential that 
specific reference be made to the period 
for collection, or why he could not, with 
the taxpayer’s consent, employ one word 
pens of three to secure the desired re- 
su 

The waiver, in terms, was executed by 
the taxpayer in order “that his liabil- 
ity * * * might be determined” only after 
intensive and thorough reconsideration 
by the Commissioner. The parties can- 
not have intended to have the amount of 
the tax ascertained and to leave the tax- 
payer free to pay it or not, 

They clearly contemplated the entire 
procedure necessary to determination and 
collection of the tax. This does not mean 
that the distinctions between assessment 


tion statute under the earlier revenue acts have been ‘handed down by | and collection were to be disregarded, but 


the Supreme Court of the United States. 


In all four cases the court ruled 


against the taxpayers and held that the waivers were valid. The opinions 


ruled as follows: 


A waiver extending the time for the assessment of a tax also exten 


the time for its collection. 
Waivers executed after the fi 
the 1921 and 1924 acts were valid. 


A waiver was not invalid because executed prior to the enactment of the | 


1921 act. 


A waiver executed by the taxpayer before the act of 1921, but not exe- | 


ded 


he five-year period of limitation prescribed by 


cuted by the Commissioner until 1922, was valid. 


Where a waiver was executed on 


Dec. 10, 1925, when a petition to the 


Board of Tax Appeals filed on Nov. 18, 1925, was pending, the limitation 
statute did not expire until 30 days after the mandate of the Supreme Court 


was issued. {a : 
The Commissioner did not 


| 
lack the power to sign a waiver after an appeal 


from his determination to the Board of Tax Appeals. 


Waiver held not to be inoperative 
stances disclosed. 


CHARLES H. STANGE 
Vv 


UNITED STATES. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
To. 25 


To. 23. 
Certiorari to the the Court of Claims. 
W. W. SPALDING (MASON, SPALDING & 

McATEE of counsel), for petitioner; 

CHARLES B. Rucc, Assistant Attorney 

General (THomas D. THACHER, So- 

licitor General, CLAUDE R. BRANCH, 

Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 

eral, JOSEPH 

LEY B. GILMAN with 

-for the United States; _JOHN E. 

HucGHes filed a brief as amicus curiae 

on behalf of the Holmes Manufactur- 

ing Co.; WM. E. Leany and WM. J. 

HucuHes Jr. filed a brief as amicus 

curiae on behalf of Frank A. Vander- 

lip, A. B. Hull, Flint Mills and others. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 5, 1931 

Mr. Justice BRANDEIS delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

In February, 1915, Stange made a re- 
turn of taxable income for the year 1914, 
under the Revenue Act of Oct. 8, 1913, 
chap. 16, 38 Stat. 114, and paid the tax 
assessed thereon. In February, 1924, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue made 
a deficiency assessment. Proceedings for 
collection were instituted in March, 1925. 
In order to avoid distraint, Stange paid 
the amount assessed with interest and 
duly made claim for a refund on the 


ground that the return made in 1915 had | 


included all the income taxable. _ 

Upon the rejection of this claim, he 
filed a supplementary claim for a refund 
on the ground that the collection of the 
additional tax had been barred by the 
- statute of limitations contained in sec. 
250(d) of the Revenue Act of Nov. 23, 
1921, chap. 136, 42 Stat. 227, 265. After 
ihe lapse of six months without a deter- 
mination by the Commissioner, _ he 
brought this suit in the Court of Claims 
to recover the money so paid. There he 
urged both contentions. 

Review Limited to 
Specified Questions 

In answer to the latter, the Govern- 
ment insisted that the statute had been 
waived by a written agreement signed by 
Stange in November, 1922, and by the 
Commissioner in March. 1923. The trial 
court entered judgment for the United 
States. 68 Ct. Cl. 395. This court granted 
a writ of certiorari, limited “to the ques- 
tions involving the validity and effect of 
the waiver of the statute of limitations.’ 
281 U. S. 707. 7 

No constitutional question pre- 
sented. Whether the petitioner is en- 
titled to recover depends upon the con- 
struction and effect of section 250(d) and 
ef the written agreement called the 
waiver. That section provides: 

The amount of income, excess-profits, or 
war-profits taxes due * * * under any re- 
turn made * * * under prior income, ex- 
cess-profits or war-profits tax acts, or 
under section 38 of the act entitled “An Act 
to Provide Revenue, Equalize Duties, and 
Encourage the Industries of the United 
States, and for Other Purposes,” approved 
Aug. 5, 1909, shall be determined and as- 
sessed within five years after the return 
was filed. unless both the Commissioner 
and the taxpayer consent in writing to a 
later determination, assessment, and collec- 
tion of the tax; and no suit or proceeding 
for the collection of any such taxes due 
under this act or under prior income, ex- 
cess-profits, or war-profits tax acts, or of 
any taxes due under section 38 of such act 
of Aug. 5, 1909, shall be begun, after the 
expiration of five years after the date when 
such return was filed, but this shall not 
affect suits of proceedings begun at the 
time of the passage of this act: * * * 42 
Stat. 265. 

The waiver provides: 

“C. H. Stange, of Merrill, Wis., in con- 
sideration of the assurance given him by 
officials of the Income Tax Unit of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue that his lia- 
bility for all Federal taxes imposed by 
the Act of Congress approved Oct. -3, 
1913, * * * on his net income received 
from all sources in the year ended Dec. 
Si. 1914, * * * shall not be determined 
except after deliberate, intensive, and 
thorough consideration, hereby waives 
any and all statutory limitations as to 
the time within which'assessments based 
upon such liability may be entered. * * *” 
Waiver Said Not to 
Have Binding Effect 

First. It is contended that the waiver 
was of no effect because executed more 
than five years after the filing of the 
return. (Note 1.) The argument is that 
to give effect to a waiyer executed after 
the expiration of the period of limitation 
would give to the statute a retroactive 
effect, which Congress cannot be pre- 
sumed to have intended. There was no 
lack of power. 

Prior to the 1921 Act no legislation 
barred the enforcement of the liability 
for a tax under the Act of 1913. 

Taxes duly assessed could be collected 
ai any time by suit. There was a three- 
year limitation on assessment (Note 2) 
(Section Il(e), 38 Stat. 169), which if 
duly made might be followed by distraint. 
But there was no limitation upon the 
time within which the tax liability could 


is 


be enforced by suit without a prior assess- | 


ment (Note 3). 


The 1921 Act was the first to inter- | 


pose a limitation upon the right of the 
Government to enforce a_ tax liability 


already aterued. It barred collection in| 


any manner after five years only in case 
no waiver.wa@s given. Congress must have 


because of duress under the circum- | 


+ 


intended that a waiver should be opera- 
tive even though before the passage of 
the act, five years had elapsed from the 
time the return had been fild. 

Among the earlier revenue acts re- 
ferred to in section 250(d) was that of 
1909, the returns under which were re- 
quired to be filed more than 10 years 
prior to the passage of the 1921 Act. 
Section 38, Third, 36 Stat. 114. 
turns under the Revenue Act of 


| Section II(d), 38 Stat. 168. 

| The consent clause in section 250(d) 
deals broadly with all assessments and 
collections under past and future acts, 
| and there is no indication of an intention 
| to confine it to those few eases under the 
|early revenue acts in which no return 
had been filed or a so-called common law 
| waiver had been given prior to 1921. Un- 
| less it is to be rendered practically mean- 
|ingless as applied to tax returns under 
| these earlier acts, it must be construed 
| lo permit the execution of waivers after 
| the period of five years, 

| Moreover, there is the analogy of the 
;rule that private debts barred by the 
| Statute of limitations may be effectively 
revived, after the bar has fallen, by a 


new promise without new consideration. | 


Williston, Contracts, sections 160-84. 
Interpretation Given 


And re- | 
1913 | 
H. SHEPPARD and BRAD-| were required to be filed more than six! opinion of the Court. | 
him on the brief), | years before the passage of the 1921 Act. | 


merely that the employment of a single 
term comprehended both steps. 

In November, 1922, both parties under- 
stood that the tax would be assessed and 
collected after a proper consideration of 


DAVID BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, 
Vv. 

CHICAGO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY. | 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No, 231. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. | 
| CHARLES B. Ruae, Assistant Attorney | 
| General (THomMAS D. THACHER, So-| 
licitor General, CLAUDE R. BRANCH, | 
Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- | 
| eral, JosepH H. SHEPPARD and BRap- | 
| LEY B. GILMAN with him on the brief), 
| for petitioner; HENRY W. PRICE (WIL- | 
LIAM S, OPPENHEIM on the brief), for | 





| respondent. 


} Opinion of the Court | 
Jan. 5, 1931 | 
Mr. Justice BRANDEIS delivered the | 


The Revenue Act of June 2, 1924 


|e. 234, section 278(c), 43 Stat. 253, 300, | 
|provides concerning income and profits| 
|taxes under the Revenue Act of 1918:| 
“Where both the Commissioner and the| 
taxpayer have eonsented in writing to| 
|the assessment of the tax after the time! 
iprescribed in section 277 for its assess-| 
j;ment the tax may be assessed at any} 
time prior to the expiration of the pe-| 
| riod\agreed upon.” | 
| Section 277(a) (2), 43 Stat. 299, pro- 
'vides that the tax “shall be assessed 
within five years after the return was| 
filed, and no proceeding in court for 
ithe collection of such taxes shall be be-| 
gun after the expiration of such period.”’ | 
Section 277(h) provides that if due no- 
|tice of the determination of a deficiency | 
has been mailed to the taxpayer, and an | 
appeal is taken to the Board of Tax Ap-! 
peals, the time for making the assess- 


ns on Effect of T 


the taxpayer’s objections to any addi- 
tional assessment. To secure sufficient 
time for this purposé, the so-called 
waiver was executed. 

The failure to insert in the written con- 
sent words expressly waiving the statu- 
tory limitation upon collection, is ex- 
plained by the belief prevailing prior to 
the decision in Bowers v, N. Y. & Albany 
Lighterage Company, 273 U. S. 346, that 
distraint, the common method for coerc- 
ing payment, was possible even when the 
statutory period for collection by suit 
had expired. 

That the parties at the time may have 
believed that collection was possible in- 
dependent of any waiver, does not make 
less effective the instrament given for 
the purpose of tolling the limitation on 
the ultimate determination and collection 
of the tax. It'must be assumed that an 
effective and not a futile act: was in- 
tended. 

Affirmed. 


Appeal of Ruling Found Not to Prevent 


Commissioner From Si gnin g Waiver 


No. 23, decided this day, the Commis- 
sioner’s signature was required purely 
for administrative purposes. See Flor- 
sheim Bros. Co. v. United States, 280 
U. S. 453, 466. There was nothing in 
this requirement which limits the pe- 
riod during which a waiver may be ef- 
fectively given. Compare Aiken v. Com- 
missioner, No, 69, decided this day. 
Moreover, at the time this waiver was 
executed, the Commissioner was contem- 
plating the making of a jeopardy assess- 


;}ment which the taxpayer desired to| 


avoid. The Commissioner was, clearly 
authorized, under his general ‘adminis- 


waiver as a substitute means of insur- 


ing ultimate collection. See Aiken v. 
Commissioner, supra. 


Second. The taxpayer contends that 


a waiver after the expiration of the five- 
year period. (Note 1.) What was said 
on this subject in reference to a waiver 
under the 1921 Act in Stange v. United 
States, supra, is applicable also to the 
corresponding provision of the 1924 Act. 
A difference in phraseology is called to 
our attention; but it is without signifi- 
cance, 


The furthe: argument is made that| are requested to execute * * * the en-! 


in view of other sections in the 1924 
Act (Note 2), an interpretation of sec- 
tion 278(c) which permitted the giving 
of a waiver after the expiration of the 
five years, would lead to absurdities and 
inequalities which Congress could not 
have intended. Reference is made, first, 
to section 278(e) (Note 3) which, it is 


urged, renders inoperative any waiver | 
signed after the enactment of the stat-| 


{ment shall be extended “by the num- 
ber of days between the date of mailing 
of such notice and the date of the final 
decision by the Board.” 


Section 278(d) provides that when as- 


Section in Question 

Second. It is contended that the so- 
| called waiver was inoperative because its | 
provisions did not conform to section | 
|250(d) of the Revenue Act of 1921, in| cessed within the period prescribed by 
jthat it waived “any and all statutory | section 277 or section 278, “such tax 
| limitations as to the time within which|may be collected by distraint or by a 
jassessments based upon such liability | proceeding in court, begun within six 
;may be entered,” but did not in terms | years after the assessment of the tax.” 
refer to the “determination” or “collec-| This case presents, among others, the 
| tion” of the tax. (Note 5.) |question whether a waiver given while 
| The argument is that Congress had,|the case was pending before the Board 
jin respect to a waiver, prescribed an|of Tax Appeals, but after the expira- 


| which the Commissioner was authorized | return, tolls the statute of limitations. 


|exact and mandatory procedure under jtion of five years from the filing of the | 


jute where the assessment in question | 


was already barred prior thereto. (Note 
4.) The inequality charged is that the 
| limitation period for the assessment of 
}1918 taxes due under a return filed be- 
| suggested interpretation, be waived after 
| June 2, 1924, but that the corresponding 
limitation for the same tax due under a 


jreturn filed after June 2, 1919, could! 


| be so waived. 


| Court Finding Ruled 
‘Conclusive on Taxpayer 


fore June 2, 1919, could not, under the) 


We need not determine whether re-| 
| spondent is correct in assuming that sec- 


| to defer action only if the taxpayer ex- | 
pressly waived the limitations on all! 
| three steps, determination, assessment, | 
and collection—reliance being made on} 
the use of the conjunctive “and” in the} 
section; that the statutory authority 
given the Commissioner to consent to a 
jater performance of these three steps 


did not imply a like authority as to any | 


one of them; that under section 250(d) 
the periods within which both assess- 
ment and collection must be made, run 
concurrently five years from the filing of 
the return; and that nothing was accom- 
plished by consenting to the assessment, 
| since the assent to a later collection was 
withheld. 

We are of the opinion that the validity 
of a waiver under section 250(d) was not 
conditioned on the precise use of the 
three words therin mentioned. As pointed 
out in Florsheim Bros., etc., v. United 
States, 280 U. S. 453, 466, a waiver is not 


a contract, and the provisions requiring | 
in- | 
serted for purely administrative purposes | 


the Commissioner’s signature was 
and not to convert into a contract what 
is essentially a voluntary, unilateral 
waiver of a defense by the taxpayer. 
The ambit the Commissioner’s 


of 


| tion 278(e) qualifies section 278(c) in 
|respect to waivers on assessment of 
|taxes barred prior to June 2, 1924 (Note 
5); for even if that section has this ef- | 


Commissioner’s Ruling 


Confirmed by Board * 
On June 16, 1919, the Chicago Rail- 


result in permitting a revival of lia- 
bility in one case and not in the other. 
Some arbitrary date must be taken for 
the imposition of a period of limitation. 
It may be taken likewise in regard to 
its removal. 

Attention is also called to section 
281(e) of the 1924 Act (note 6), which 
extended the time for making claims: for 
refund where a waiver of assessment 
had been filed prior to certain specified 
dates (note 7) and it is said that sec- 
tion 278(c), as interpreted, would, when 
read with section 281(e), result in a dis- 
crimination against those taxpayers who 
had signed a waiver after the statute 
had run. . 


The argument is that such taxpayers 
would still be liable for the tax, but 
that no corresponding extension of the 
limitation on claims for refund would be’ 
given. The dates specified in section 
281(e), however, do not coincide with 
the periods of limitation on assessment 
and collection, 

The purpose of that section was merely 
to extend the time for filing claims for 
refund in particular cases of taxes for 
the years 1917-1919. There is no neces- 
sary relation between it and_ section 
278(c). Moreover, a taxpayer who has 
| Signed a waiver and has had the validity 
of the alleged deficiency determined :in 
the courts, on appeal from the Board’s 
determination, has no good ground for 
complaint that he can not thereafter 
raise the same question on a claim for 
refund (note 8), 


Purposes of 
Waiver Shown 


_ Third. The taxpayer contends that, by 
its terms, the waiver expired Dec. 31, 
1926. The argument is that since the 
appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals had 
already been taken, the latter part of 
the instrument, relating to an extension 





trative ‘powers, to accept instead the | % the time for assessment equal to the 


| number of days the case would be before 
| the Board, is inapplicable. 

The immediate object for which the 
| Waiver was given was to enable the case 
| to be determined, without respondent be- 


{the waiver was inoperative because the| ing obliged to pay or to furnish bond; 
*;Commissioner lacked the power to sign/and it must have been assumed that | 


| thereafter the Commissioner would duly 

assess and collect the amount of the de- 
| ficiency. The record reveals that three 
| days before the execution of the waiver, 
| the Solicitor cf Internal Revenue wrote 
| respondent that “as it is impossible at 


| this time to determine whether the case 


} to the expiration of the period. * * * you 


| Autorizen Sta 
. Pustisnen WiTRovT 


Waivers Executed 


COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


BernG 
DaiLy 


After Five-year 


Limitation Period Are Sustained 


closed waiver * * and he stated 
further that if the waiver were not given, 
the Commission-r would make a jeopardy 
assessment and require a bond as a con- 
dition of deferring collection. 
Consequently, the provisions of the 


#9, 
’ 


intended to be applicable; and while its 
language perhaps was not as apt as it 
|might have been (note 9) there is no 
basis for denying its obvious purpose. 


| Claim of Duress 
\Is Overruled 


Fourth. The taxpayer contends that 
the waiver was inoperative because se- 
cured by duress. The argument is that 
while the ‘Commissioner in December, 
1925, might have made a jeopardy assess- 
ment and have enforced collection, such 
action would have been illegal because 
the statutory period had then expired, 
and that a waiver procured by such a 
threat is ineffective. 

Whether or not the Commissioner 
would have heen liable to the taxpayer 
for a collection made as the result of a 
| jeopardy assessment in 1925, we need not 
|determine. He clearly hal the power to 
;make such assessment and thereby com- 





| pel the filing of a claim for abatement and | 


| the giving of a bond (Note 10), or, if 
|not filed, to make collection and relegate 
respondent to an action at law. 

In the absence of a determination that 
| this deficiency was barred (Note 11), it 
| was the Commissioner’s duty to proceed 
|to insure the assessment and collection 
|of the tax. At his suggestion, the tax- 
payer executed the waiver. 


| by the Board. A waiver given under 
|; such circumstances is. not invalid. This 


| raised for the first time in this court, is 
} also unsound, 
Reversed. 


‘Act of 1921 Found Not to Invalidate 


ANNETTE AIKEN, ADMINISTRATRIX 
Vv. 
Davip BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 69. 
| On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 
W. Leo AusTIN (JAMES H. MAXEY and 
L. E. CAHILL with him on the brief), 
for petitioner; CHARLES B. Ruac, As- 
sistant Attorney General (THoMAs D. 
THACHER, Solicitor General, CLAUDE 
R. BRANCH, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, JOSEPH H. SHEP- 
PARD and BRADLEY B. GILMAN with 
him on the brief), for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 5, 1931 
Mr. Justice BRANDEIS delivered the 
opinion of the court. 
On Mar. 30, 1918, Aiken filed his re-'! 


W aivers Given Prior to Its Enactment 


assessment had been erroneously com- 
puted, and that both assessment and col- 


|lection were barred by the statute of 


limitations, 


The Commissioner’s determination was 
affirmed by the Board, 10 B. T. A. 553; 
and its decision was affirmed by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, 35 F. (2d) 620. This court 
granted a petition for certiorari, the 


concerning the validity and effect of the 
waivers,” 281 U. S. 713. 

The Revenue Act of Nov. 23, 1921, ce: 
136, Sec, 250 (d), 42 Stat. 227, 265, pro- 
vides a five-year period of limitation for 
the assessment and collection of income 
and excess profits taxes under earlier 
Ps acts. 
iling of the return expired Mar. 30, 
1923. In order to sustain the validity 


of the assessment and the right of col- | 


latter part of the waiver were clearly) 


|such claim and accompanying bond were | 


Thereby it | 
was enabled to have all questions con- | 
cerning: the alleged deficiency considered | 


| wit be Simotel af bw the boast odie \calcen tar’ which seems to have been} 


argument to be “limited to the questions | 


The five years from the! 


|come and profits tax return for 1918. 
'On Mar. 14, 1925, the Commissioner de- 
|termined a deficiency and gave due 
notice thereof. 
payer filed its appeal with the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
taxpayer and the Commissioner executed 
an agreement which provided that “the 
time for making any assessment * * * 
shall remain in effect until Dec. 31, 1926, 
and shall then expire except that if a 
|notice of a deficiency in tax is sent to 
said taxpayer by registered mail be- 
fore said date and * * * if an appeal 
is filed with said Board [of Tax Appeals] 
then said date shall be extended by the 
number of days between the date of 
mailing of said notice of deficiency and 


On July 28, 1926, the Board confirmed, 
in the main, the Commissioner’s deter- 
| mination, 4 B. T. A. 452; but the circuit 
court of appeals remanded the case to 
}it for further proceedings. 20 F. (2d) 
/10. Then, for the first time the defense 


way Equipment Company filed its in-| 


On May 6, 1925, the tax- | 
On Dec. 10, 1925, the} 


the date of final decision by said Board.” | 


authority may be in many respects lim-|was made that the deficiency had been | 
ited to the statute, Florsheim Bros., etc.,| barred by the statute of limitations. The | 


v. United States, supra, at 464, but no 

‘On this question, there has been conflict 
in the lower Federal courts. See, sustaining 
the validity of such waivers, Stange v. 
United States, 68 Ct. Cls. 395; W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co. v. Commissioner, 38 
F. (2d) 425 (C. C. A. 6th); Sabin v. United 
States, 44 F. (2d) 70 (Ct. Cls.). Denying 
validity: Joy Floral Co. v. Commissioner, 
129 F. (2d) 865 (Ct. App. D. C.) (same ques- 
tion under sec. 278 (c) of the Aet of 1924, 
$e. 234, 43 Stat. 253, 300); Spear & Co. v. 
Heiner, 34 F. (2d) 795; Pictorial Printing 
|} Co. v. Commissioner, 38 F, (2d) 563 (C. C. 
A, 7th); Columbia Iron Works vy. Brock, 38 
F, (2d) 816; Chicago Railway Equipment 
Co. 7. Commissioner, 39 F. (24) 378 (C. C. 
A. 7th) (both under the 1924 Act); 
Wetherell Bros. Co. v. White, D. Mass., de- 
cided Dec, 3, 1930, U. S. Daily, Dee. 30, 1930, 
p. 3291 (under sec. 278 (e) of the 1926 Act, 
c. 27, 44 Stat. 9, 59). 

*There was doubt whether this provision 
required the Commissioner both to discover 
the error in the return and to make an ad- 
ditional assessment, or merely to make dis- 
covery, Within the three years. See Aiken 
|v. Burnet, No. 
2; Brown & Sons Lumber Co. vy. 


2; Burnet, 
115, decided this day, note 2. 


No, 

*Compare United States vy. 
& St. L. Ry., 249 Fed. 678; 
v. Ayer, 12 F. (2d) 194; United States v. 
Kelley, 24 F. (2d) 234; United States v. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 27 F, (2d) 933. 
| ‘The provisions in sec, 250 (d) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1057, 1083) 
were not in terms retroactive and applied 
only to taxes assessed under that Act. 
Compare Bowers v. N. Y. & Albany “ighter- 
age Co,, 273 U. &. 34€, 350; Fiorsheim Bros. 
Co. v. United States, 280 U. S. 453, 459, note 
oo. 
be brought, within the limitation period, 
though no assessment had been made. See 
Revenue Act of 1924, c¢. 234, sec. 478 (d), 
43 Stat. 253, 300. 

* In this question, 
uniformly prevailed below. Stange v. 
United States,.68 Ct. Cls, .95; Sabin v. 
| United States, 44 F. (2d) 70 (Ct. Cls.); Co- 
|}lumbia Iron Works v. Brock, 38 F. (2d) 
816; Washington Coal & Coke Co. v. Heiner, 
42 F. (2d) 681; Solomon y. Heiner, 43 F. 
(2d) 592; Crowell Elevator Co. vy, Allen, 43 
F, (2d) 772; see, also, Watt & Holmes Hard. 
ware Co, v. Commissioner, & B. T. A. 372; 
Sunshine Cloak & Suit Co. v. Commissioner, 
10 B. T. A. 971 (under sec, 278 (¢) of 1924 
jand 1926 Acts); Lutcher & Moore, ete, Co. 
|v, Commissioner, 19 B. T. A. 887; ef. Roy 
| & Titcomb, Inc. v. United States, 69 Ct. 
Cis. 614, 18 


the 


69, decided this day, note | 


Even after the Act of 1921 suit might | 


Government has | 


| Board overruled the objection, 13 B. T. 
,A. 471; but its decision was reversed | 
by the circuit court of appeals, 39 F. 
|(2d) 378. This court granted a writ 
of certiorari. 282 U. S. —. | 


| 
| Authorization Shown 


For Accepting Waiver 


| First. The taxpayer contends that the} 
|agreement of Dec. 10, 1925, was inop-| 
|erative because the Commissioner lacked 
the power to sign a waiver after an ap- 
peal from his determination to the Board 
of Tax Appeals. The argument is that| 
{once such an appeal has been filed, the 
Commissioner’s powers of investigation | 
\and determination have been exhausted; | 
that thereafter his duty in making an| 
| assessment pursuant to the Board’s order | 
is in effect an agreement not to plead | 
|the statute of limitations; and that the) 
Commissioner is not authorized to re-| 
ceive such a waiver. | 

As we said in Stange v. United States, | 


| Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Jan. 7 | 


Edward Stephen Harkness, Edward | 
Stephen Harkness, Executor of the 
Estate of Anna M. Harkness. Docket | 
Nos. 30472, 30473. 

Basis for computation of profit | 
from the sale of stock subscription | 
rights determined. 

Tull & Gibbs, Incorporatéd. Docket No. | 

$2294. | 

Petitioner held to have met the | 
requirements of section 705 of the | 
Revenue Act of 1928 and the re- | 
spondent erred in determining defi- 
ciencies on account of collections 
made in the taxable years on install- | 
ment sales of years prior to 1920. | 
Grand Rapids Show Case Co., 12 B. 
T. A. 1024, followéd. 

Respondent’s action, in excluding 
| from invested capital for 1920 the 
| wnrealized profits on installment 
sales of 1919 and prior -years, ap- 
proved on authority of Jacobs Bros. 
Co., 19 B. T. A. 59. 


Nashville, C. | 
United States | 





| 1921, 


fect, no objectionable inequality would 
| 2$See Joy Floral Co. v. Commissioner, 29 
F. (2d) 865; Columbia Iron Works v. Brock, 
38 F. (2d) 816. Im these cases the tax- 
payers’ contention was sustained and the 
| waivers held inoperative. ‘ 
* Respondent also cites Sec. 278 (e) of the 


Revenue Act of 1926, c. 27, 44 Stat. 9, 59, | 


!which substantially reenacted Sec. 278 (e) 
of the 1924 Act, and urges that particular 
| discriminations would result from the com- 
bined effect, under certain suggested in- 
terpretations, of these two sections. But 
| the effect of a later statute cannot author- 
ize an unintended and undesirable construc- 

tion of an earlier act. Compare Russell v. 
| United States, 278 U. S. 181, 188. 

3(e) This section shall not (1) authorize 
the assessment of a tax * * * if at the time 
of the enactment of this Act such assess- 
ment'* * * was barred by the period of 
limitation then in existence. * *” 43 Stat. 
300. 

*In the case at bar, the assessment would 
not have been barred until June 16, 1924, 
five years from the date of the return, and 
after the enactment of the 1924 Act, so that 
| Sec. 278 (e) is wholly inapplicable. Re- 
spondent offers the case of a tax under an 
earlier return merely for the purpose of its 
argument. 

® Subdivision (e) cannot be said to qualify 
every other subdivision in Sec. 278. Noth- 
ing indicates an intention to have it limit 
the effect of Sec. 278 (a) which permits as- 
sessment to be made or suit to be brought 
at any time in the case of a false or fraud- 
ulent return or a failure to file any re- 
turn. Compare United States v. 


by, 5 I’. (2d) 827. Nor is there any indica- 
tion that it should qualify subsection (c) 
which provides for the giving of waivers. 
But see Jacobs Brothers Co. v. Commi8- 
sioner, 19 B. T. A. 315, which involved Sec. 
278 (c) 
Act, supra, note Compare Steiner Mfg. 
Co. v. Commissioner, 18 B. T. A. 740; 
James & Holmstrom Piano Co. v. Commis- 
sione® 19 B. T. A. 322; Gillespie v. Com- 
missioner, 20 B. T. A. 1068, 1079; Wetherell 
Bros. Co. v. White, D. Mass., decided Dec. 
3, 1930, U. S. Daily, Dec. 30, 1930, p. 3291. 
The decision in Russell v, United States, 
278 U. S. 181, involved the interpretation 
of subdivision (d) which extended the 


9 


period for collection without any act on the} 


part of the taxpayer. Subdivision (c) is 
effective only if the taxpayer voluntarily 
executed a waiver. 

*¢3 Stat. 302, as amended by the Act of 
Mar. 3, 1925, c. 435, 43 Stat. 1115. 

*E. g., for 1917 taxes, within five years 
after the return was filed; for 1918 taxes, 
before June 15, 1924; for 1919 taxes, before 
June 15, 1925. Claims might be made on or 
before Apr. 1, 1925, for 1917 and 1918 taxes, 
on or before Apr. 1, 1926 for 1919 taxes; 
or if the waiver was extended by a new 
waiver, then respectively before Apr. 1, 
1926 or Apr. 1, 1927; or within four years 
after the tax was paid. 43 Stat. 116, 302, 
1115-16, See Reg. 65, Art. 1307. These pro- 
visions followed a similar section in the 
Act of Mar. 4, 1923, c. 276, 42 Stat. 1404-05, 
dealing with 1917 taxes; they were re- 
enacted, to include claims for the refund 
of 1920 and 1921 taxes, in See. 284 (g) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, c. 27, 44 Stat. 9, 67. 
Prior to the enactment of section 281 (e) of 
the 1924 Act, all claims for refund had to 
be filed within five years from the date the 
return was due, or within, two years from 


| the date the tax was paid, R. S. Sec. 3228,|of che circumstances under which it 


as amended by the Act of Mar. 4, 1923, 
supra. See Revenue Act of 1918, ¢. 18, Sec. 
252, 40 Stat. 1057, 1085; Revenue Act of 
c. 136, See. 252, 42 Stat. 227, 268; 
Revenue Act of 1924, c. 284, See. 1012, 43 
Stat. 253, 342. Compare Sec. 1112 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, c. 27, 44 Stat. 9, 115; 
Minnesota Mutual Life Inc. Co. vy. United 
States, 66 Ct. Cls. 481, 493, certiorari de- 
nied, 279 U. S. 856; Oxford Bank v. United 
States, 44 F. (2d) ‘253. 

*The 1926 Act expressly provided that 


Updike, | 
281 U. S. 489, 495; United States v. Lazen- | 


tj = 99? 
and related sections’ of the 1OFe | time prescribe.” This was followed by Sec. | 


turn of income and excess profits taxes 
for the year 1917. On Mar. 12, 1925, the 
Commissioner made a jeopardy assess- 
ment which, upon a claim for abatement, 
| he reduced, on Oct. 7, 1726. Aiken there- 
;upon appealed to the Board of Tax Ap- 
;peals on the grounds that the jeopardy 





1It was unlimited in time, but expired 
|under a departmental ruling, promulgated 
Apr. 1, 1923, by which all such waivers were 
; to terminate Apr. 1, 1924, Mim. 5085, I. R. 
Cum. Bull, II-1, p. 174. 

| #Seection 9(a) of the Act of Sept. 8, 1916, 
| c. 463, 39 Stat. 756, 763, provided that where 
ja false [erroneous] return had been filed, 


|to discover the error and to make an addi- 
| tional assessment. 
| Oct. 3, 1917, c. 63, 40 Stat. 300, 301, incor- 
| porated these provisions by reference. Com- 
| pare, as to the 1909 and 1913 Acts, Elliot 
| National Bank v. Gill, 218 Fed. 600; Na- 
| tional Bank of Commerce v. Allen, 223 Fed. 


|472; Woods v. Lewellyn, 252 Fed. 106; and | 


|see Reg. 33 (1914) Arts. 25, 177; id. (Rev. 


}ed. 1918) Arts, 38, 233; Brown & Sons Lum- | 


| ber Co, v. Burnet, No. 115, decided this day, 
| note 2, 

| *Compare Article 233 of Regulations 33 
(Rey, ed. 1918) which stated in this connec- 
jtion: “While the Government is fully au- 


| thorized to recover such taxes by suit, it is | 


Sections of Act of 1926 Are Construed 
In Overruling Objections to Assessment 


| desirable, in order to obviate needless ex- 
}pense and annoyance to the taxpayer and the 
Government, that the collection be made as 
a result of a formal assessment.” See also 
}id., Art. 38, 

| Revenue Act of Oct. 3, 1917, ¢. 63, 40 
Stat. 300, 325, See. 1001, provides: “Theat 
|* * * every person * * * liable to any tax 
|}imposed by this Act, or for the collection 


jlations as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may from time to 


1309 of the Revenue Act of 1918, c, 18. 40 
| Stat. 1057, 1143, which authorized “all 
needful rules and regulations for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this Act.” 


1159, 39 Stat. 1000, 1002, Sec. 207. 


where an appeal had been taken from a defi- 
ciency determination, no credit or refund 
could thereafter be allowed except in con- 
|formance with the decision of the Board, 
Section 284 (d), ¢. 27, 44 Stat. 9, 67. And 


| petition had been filed with the Board 
within four years after the tax was paid, 
| or a timely claim for refund had been made. 
Section 284 (e), 44 Stat. 67. This section 
| was amended by Sec. 507 of the 1928 Act, 
|c, 852, 45 Stat. 871; 26 U. S. C. Sec. 1065 
(e), to make the filing of a claim for re- 
fund or credit unnecessary where an appeal 
was taken. On the general problem of re- 
funds, compare H. Rep. No. 1, 69th Cong., 
1st Sess., Dec, 7, 1925, pp. 13-14; Hearings 
Before the Committee on Ways and Means 
on Revenue Revision of 1925, id., pp. 285- 
92, 504, 934, et seq., 981-83; Hearings Be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Finance, on 
H. R. 1, id., Jan. 4, 1926, pp. 192-94, 208-09. 

*The waiver was executed on the stand- 
ard mimeographed form generally used 
| prior to the mailing of a deficiency letter. 
| Had it read: “ * * * if a notice of deficiency 
| was sent * * *” before Dec. 31, 1926, there 
could be no doubt of its applicability to the 
|appeal then pending. Its meaning, in view 
was 





given, is nevertheless clear. 

“See Revenue Act of 1924, c¢. 234, 
|274 (d) and Sec, 279 (a), 43 Stat, 253, 
| 300, 
| "Other waivers were alleged to be in ex- 
jistence, and while they were not produced 
at the trial before the Board, it is evident 
|that in December, 1925, the Commissioner 
was of the» opinion that®the deficiency, 
| already determined, was not barred. This 
| was clearly stated in the letter to respond- 
ent requesting a waiver,, 


Sec. 
297, 


Section 3 of the Act of | 


thereof * * * shall comply with such regu- | 


Compare Revenue Act of Mar. 3, 1917, c.: 


'refund or credit was allowable only if the: 


waiver effective Mar. 12, 1925, the date 
of the jeopardy assessment. 
Several .-aivers had been given, 
first, which was executed by the taxpayer 
on Feb. 5, 1921, and filed with the Bu- 
reau two days later, was not executed by 
|the Commissioner until after the enact- 
ment of the 1921 Revenue Act. That 
waiver expired Apr. 1, 1924. 
Before that date, a second waiver had 
been duly executed, which, by its terms, 





| was to remain in effect for “one year 


| after the expiration of * * * the <tatu- 


|the Commissioner had three years in which | tory period of limitation as extended by | 


| any waivers already on file with the Bu- 


reau, within which assessments of taxes | 


may be made. * * *” Thus the jeopardy 


assessment was made shortly before Apr. | 


1, 1925, the expiration period of the first 
waiver’as extended by the second; and in 
order that this tex may be collected, 
both waivers must be valid. 


First. It is contended that the waiver 


| of Feb, 5, 1921, is invalid because it was 
| executed prior to the enactment of Sec. 


250 (d) of the Revenue Act of 1921 which 
was the first of the revenue acts to pro- 


W. P. Brown & Sons LUMBER CoMPANY 
v. 
DAVID BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 115. 

On certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 

W. W. Spatpinc (MASON, SPALDING & 
McATEE vf counsel), for petitioner; 
CHARLES B. Ruac, Assistant Attorney 
General (THomMAsS D. THACHER, So- 
licitor General, CLAUDE R. BRANCH, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, JOSEPH H. SHEPPARD and Brap- 
LEY B. GILMAN with him on the brief), 
for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 5, 1931 

Mr. Justice BRANDEIS delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

On Apr. 1, 1918, W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Company filed its income and 

rofits tax return for the year 1917. 
he tax thereon was duly paid. On Mar. 
6, 1928, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue duly mailed to the taxpayer notice 
of a deficiency. A timely appeal was 
taken to the Commissioner who had 
meanwhile, in March, 1923, made a 
jeopardy assessment. On Mar, 27, 1923, 
the taxpayer filed a claim for abate- 
ment. On June 4, 1924, this claim and 
|the appeal were sent by the Income Tax 
| Unit to the Committee on Appeals and 
Review. (Note 1.) 

On Oct. 28, 1925, the Commissioner 
duly mailed to the taxpayer notice of his 
determination, the claim for abatemeri 
being allowed in part and rejected in 
part. On Novy. 18, 1925, the taxpayer ap- 
pealed to the Board of Tax Appeals for 
a rede’ ermination of the deficiency, 

There the parties stipulated the amount 
of the additional tax, and submitted the 
question whether it was barred by the 
statute of limitations. The Board held 
that it was not, 13 B. T. A, 1426, and 





lection, it was necessary to establish a | 


The} 


(Note 1.) | 


Provisions of Different Laws Involving Re- 
strictions on Government's Right to 
Collect Levies Analyzed 


| vide in terms for the giving of waivers. 
| The argument is that prior to the enact- 
ment of that section the Commissioner 
lacked authority to accept waivers of the 
limitation on the period within which as- 
sessment might be made under the Acts 
|of 1916 and 1927. (Note 2.) ‘ 

This contention is not sound. The limi- 
tation periods on assessment could be 
waived by the taxpayer in the same fash- 
ion as other statutes of limitations are 
waived. No reason appears why the 
Commissioner could not accept such a 
| waiver prior to the Act of 1921. Although 
the Government might at that time still 
have brought suit even though the 
period for assessment had_ expired, it 
was thought desirable to follow the nor- 
mal and simpler course of assessment 
and collection by distraint proceedings 
because of the advantages afforded. 
(Note 3.) The Commissioner requesig§d 
the taxpayer to execute a waiver in casé¢s 
where prolonged reexamination of the 
return seemed necessary. 


Authority for 


| Acceptance Shown 

If authority was needed for the ac- 
ceptance of such waivers, it may be 
found in the general broad administra- 
tive provisions of the respective acts. 
(Note 4.) Even after the Act of 1921, 
|a so-called waiver was not a contract. 
| The requirement in Sec. 250 (d) of that 
|act that the Commissioner sign the con- 
|sent was inserted to meet exigencies of 
admini.tration, and not as a grant of au- 
thority to. contract for waivers. See 
Stange v. United States, No, 23, de- 
| cided this day; Florsheim Bros. v. United 
States, 280 U. S. 453, 466. 

Second. It is contended that the first 
waiver should not be construed as waiv- 
ing a limitation prescribed by a statute 
| thereafter enacted. The argument is 
that Sec, 250 (d) of the Act of 1921 
superseded this waiver and required a 
new consent executed subsequent tp its 
enactment and in accordance with its 
terms. While Sec. 250 (d) first specified 
that a waiver be in writing and signed 
by the Commissioner, there was nothing 
in that section which invalidated waivers 
made prior to its enactment or limited 
the effect of such instruments on the 
|limitations therein imposed. Compare 
| Florsheim Bros. v. United States, 280 
U. S. 453, 467. The first waiver, by its 
express terms, embraced “any and all 
| statutory limitations” upon the assess- 
ment of these 1917 taxes. We see no 
reason for restricting this language so as 
to exclude the limitations subsequently 
ood by Sec. 250 (d) of the Act of 

a. 

Third. It is contended that the first 
waiver, even if valid, did not operate to 
extend the period for the assessment: of 
‘var-profits as distinguished from in- 
come taxes, The argument is based on 
the reference in the waiver, which was 
| prepared by the Commissioner, to. “al 
Federal taxes imposed by the Ac: of 
Congress, approved Sept. 8, 1916, as 
amended by the Act of Congress, ap- 
proved Oct. 3, 1917,” and it is contended 
tha* the war-profits tax. was a separate 
enactment, not an amendment to the 
| 1916 Act, and hence not included within 
the waiver. 

It is clear that this waiver was in- 
tended to embrace all liability under the 
1917 return then*pending. Moreover, the 
;only statute approved Oct. 3, 1917, was 
the Revenue Act of that year, Chapter 63, 
the general object of which was to in- 
crease for war purposes the taxes levied 
by the Act of 1916. 

Fourth. The petitioner has argued also 
that the first waiver did not purport to 
extend the time for collection. This 
| waiver is identical with that before us in 
Stange v. United States, No. 23, decided 
this day, which we held was intended to 
embrace all the steps necessary for the 
ultimate collection of the tax. The sec- 
;ond waiver expressly included “deter- 








|mination, assessment, and collection.” 
Consequently, as the assessment of 
Mar. 12, 1925, was timely, the right of 
collection is within Sec. 278 (d) and 
Sec. 280 of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
|c. 234, Tit. II, 43 Stat. 253, 300, 301, 
which gives six years from the making 
of the assessment. Florsheim Bros. v. 
| United States, 280 U. S. 453, 467. Com- 


| tae Russell v, United States’ 278 U. S. 


Affirmed. 





= 
{ 


| its decision was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 388 F. (2d) 425. This 
|court granted a writ of certiorari, the 
| briefs and arguments to be “limited to 
the auestion of the validity and effect of 
the waivers.” 281 U. S. 718. 


The jeopardy assessment was clearly 
made in time. The return was filed Apr. 
|1, 1918; the assessment was made in 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 
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Absence of Findings by Interstate Commerce Commission Relative to 
Revenues to Railroads From Traffic Both Within and Beyond 
State Ruled to Invalidate Order 


THE STATE OF FLORIDA, AND A. S. WELL, 
ETC., ET AL. 


Vv. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION ET AL. 


Supreme Court of the United States. 
Nos. 16, 17 and 18. 

Appeals from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Georgia. 

Frep H. Davis, Attorney General of 
Florida (T. T. TURNBULL with him on 
the brief), for the State of Florida; 
Henry P. ADAIR (CHARLES E. Cort- 
TERILL, AUGUST G. GUTHEIM and H. 
PLANT OSBORNE with him on the 
brief), for Brooks-Scanlon Corpora- 
tion et al.; J. V. NorMAN for Wilson 
Lumber Company; JOHN LORD 
O’BRIAN, the Assistant to the Attorney 
General (THoMAS D. THACHER, So- 
licitor General, CHARLES H. WESTON, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and DANIEL W. KNOWLTON, Chief 
Counsel for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with him on the brief), 
or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
eh: Ropert C. ALSTON (F. B. GRIER, 
W. E. Kay and Cart Davis with him 
on the brief), for the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 5, 1931 


Mr. Chief Justice HuGHEs delivered 
the opinion of the court. 

The State of Florida and the members 
of its Railroad Commission (appellants 
in No. 16) brought suit in the district 
court to restrain the enforcement of that 
part of an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which dealt with cer- 
tain intrastate rates of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company in Florida. 
The order, made Aug. 2, 1928, required 
the Railroad Company to establish car- 
load rates for logs (except walnut, cherry 
and cedar) in intrastate commerce 
“within the State of Florida” which 
should be the same as the rates pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as reasonable for transportation 
in interstate commerce from points in 
the northern portion of “lorida to desti- 
nations in Georgia. The order in that 
respect was assailed as being outside the 
scope of the issues raised in the proceed- 
ing in which the order w-.s entered and 
without substantial evidence to support 
it, and as extending beyond the statttory 
authority of the Commission and the lim- 
its of Federal power under the Constitu- 
tion. : 

Suits for similar relief were brought 
by the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation and 
other corporations (appellants in No. 17) 
and by the Wilson Lumber Company (ap- 


pellant in No. 18), manufacturers and) ali of the company’s lines in Florida. | 


shippers of lumber in Florida. The Pub- 


lic Service Commission of Georgia was| 


permitted to intervene, and the three 
suits were consolidated and heard be- 
fore a court of three judges as required 
by the applicable statute. 
Decrees Entered 
Dismissing Bills 

The court was of the opinion that 

he order of the Commission touching 
intrastate ‘rates could be construed as 
being limited to points of origin on the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad in the north- 
ro part of Florida, as the Commission 
had confined its order to these points 
of origin in fixing interstate rates. Tak- 
ing the view that, if construed so as 
to apply to intrastate rates throughout 
the State, the order would probably be 
invalid, the court sustained it upon the 
narrower construction. Decrees were en- 
tered accordingly in January, 1929, dis- 
missing the bills. 30 Fed. (2d) 116. 

Thereupon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission amended its order by insert- 
ing additional exceptions of logs, and 
also with respect to intrastate rates, “for 
the purpose of clarification,” by substi- 
tuting for the phrase “within the State 
of Florida” the words “within and 
throughout the entire State of Florida, 
without exception.” Petitions for re- 
hearing and for leave to file supplemental 
bills were then presented to the district 
court and were granted. The Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company was al- 
lowed to intervene. 
both the original and supplemental bills 
were dismissed. 31 Fed. (2d) 580. The 
court upheld the amended order of the 
Commission as to intrastate rates, in its 
state-wide operation, not “because of un- 
due prejudice to shippers and localities, 
or because of undue _ discrimination 
against the particular interstate com- 
merce” in the described logs, but solely 
upon the ground that the order was 
aimed at a discrimination “against gen- 
eral interstate commerce,” caused by in- 
trastate rates which ‘were so low as to 
throw an undue burden upon. the inter- 
state revenues of the carrier. 

From the decrees entered accordingly 

present appeals are brought. 


the 
Reasonable Rates 


Sought in Complaint 
The proceeding before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was begun by 
the filing of a complaint by the Georgia 
Public Service Commission against the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company: 
The complaint stated that its object 
was to secure reasonable rates on logs 
from points on the railroad company’s 
line within Florida to all destinations on 
its line in Georgia, and to remove any 
unjust discrimination found to exist as 
provided in-the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The complaint alleged that there 
was competition *between mills and con- 
sumers in Georgia and those in Florida 
in the purchase and transportation of 
logs from points in Florida to destina- 
tions in Georgia. The intrastate log 
rates of that railroad in Florida, and its 
interstate log rates between Florida and 
Georgia, for distances. up to 170miles 
were set forth, and it was alleged that 
the interstate rates greatly exceeded the 
intrastate rates for like distances upon 
traffic moving under substantially simi- 
lar conditions, ‘The complaint charged 
that the interstate rates were unjust 
and unreasonable in violation of section 
1; were unjustly discriminatory in vio- 
lation of section 2, and were unduly 
prejudicial to the interstate shipper and 
preferential in favor of the intrastate 
shipper in’ violation of section 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. It was also 
charged that the carrier’s intrastate 
rates in Florida gave unreasonable pref- 
erence to intrastate shippers in that 
State and were unduly prejudicial to in- 
terstate shippers in Georgia, causing an 
unjust discrimination against interstate 
commerce in violation of section 13 of 
the act. The complainants asked for an 
oxder requiring the Atlantic Coast Line 
ilroad Company to desist from the 
described violations of the act, and pre- 
cNibing just, reasonable, and nondis- 
iminatory interstate rates to be charged 


» 


|relief was desired only with respect to} 


| distances not exceeding 170 miles.” The 


to all shippers. 


ourt Holds Order Raising 


Intrastate Rail Rates Unwarranted 


by the defendant carrier for the trans- 
portation of carload shipments of logs 
from all Florida points to all destina- 
tions in Georgia, and that the measure 
of such rates should be no higher than 
those concurrently in effect for the same 
kind of property moving in intrastate 
commerce im Florida. 


Intrastate Schedules 


Defended by Florida 

The State of Florida was notified of the | 
proceeding, and the Florida Railroad 
Commission appeared in defense of the 
Florida intrastate rates. There were a 
number of intervenors, including shippers 
of logs in intrastate commerce in Florida, 
Georgia lumber companies, and railroad 
companies operating in Florida and be-| 
tween Florida and Georgia, and all part-| 
ies were fully heard. 

In its report, the Interstate Confnerce 
Commission stated that while the com- 
plainant assailed the rates from all Flor- 
ida points, the record showed that, so 
far as interstate rates were concerned, 


the rates on logs “from that portion of 
Florida lying north of and including 
Jacksonville, Gainesville, Burnett’s Lake, 
and High Springs,” described as north 
Florida, “to destinations in Georgia for 


Commission pointed out that the Florida 
intrastate rates under attack were pub- 
lished for carload lots for 170 miles and | 
less. The history of these rates was} 
reviewed. With certain modifications and | 
extensions, they were what was gen-| 
erally known as the “Cummer scale,” 
which had originally been established by | 
contract‘ between a predecessor railroad 
company and a lumber company. This 
contract, the obligations of which were} 
assumed by the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company, expired in 1918 and was 
not renewed. Meanwhile, in 1914, the 
Railroad Company had entered into a 
similar contract with the predecessor in| 
interest of the intervener Brooks-Scan- 
lon Corporation, and this contract was 
to continue in effect until certain tim- 
ber, tributary to the line of the railroad, 
had been transported. Accordingly, the 
railroad company filed schedules with 
the Florida Railroad Commission extend- 
ing the Cummer scale for described dis- | 
tances. The State Commission refused | 
to permit the ‘proposed rates to become 
effective because they were applicable 
only on trainloads and were not available 
! That Commission fur- 
ther advised the railroad company that 
the rates were too low and such as might | 
be deemed confiscatory. The rates were | 
republished to apply on carloads over| 





These rates, extended with respect to| 
distances and modified by certain in- 
creases and reductions, have been con- 
tinued by the railroad company for the | 
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district court that, on the facts that 
have been found by the Commission, 
the order with respect to intratate rates 
in its state-wide application can not be 
sustained by reason of a proper deter- 
mination of rndue prejudice “as between 
persons or localities in intrastate com- 
merce on the one hand and interstate 
* * * commerce on the other hand.” In- 
terstate Commerce Act, sec, 13 (4). The 
limitation of the Commission’s finding 
as to interstate rates, and of the order 
prescribing them, to transportation from 
points in the northern part of Florida 
to points in Georgia, defined the inter- 
state commerce which was deemed to be 
concerned. All of this commerce was 
potential, no actual movement from Flor- 
ida to Georgia having been shown. It 
would be an extreme and unwarranted 
assumption that to protect this interstate 
commerce from unjust discrimination as 
between persons or localities, it was 
necessary to alter the existing rates 
for the transportation of logs between 
all points whatever within Florida. Such 
a conclusion would not only require evi- 
dence to support it but findings of ap- 
propriate definiteness to express it. IIli- 
nois Central Railroad Company v. State| 
Public Utilities Commission, 245 U. S.| 
493, 507, 508; Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company, 257 U. S. 563, | 
579, 580; New York v. United States, | 
257 U. S. 591, 600. The district court, 
again examining the record upon the 
rehearing, reaffirmed its opinion that 
there are no findings of proper explicit- 
ness to that effect. Recognizing that 
the state-wide order of the Commission 
as to intrastate rates was upheld only 
because the intrastate rates were deemed 
to be so low as to cause “undue dis- 
crimination against the carrier’s general 
interstate commerce,” the Government 
and the Commission have addressed their 
argument before this court to the defense 
of the order upon that ground. 





Substance of Findings 


Considered by Court 

Dealing with tue order in this aspect, 
we may brietiy dismiss the appellants’ 
preliminary objections in relation to the 


|Scope ot the proceeding and the ade- 


quacy of the nearing before the Com- 
mission. As the Florida Railroad Com- 


| mission appeared in defense of the intra- 


state rates, ana the railroad company— 
the rates of which were in question— 
and other pzrties in interest, both ship- 
pers and carriers, were heard, the ques- 
tlon now presented relates to the sub- 
stance of the determination of the Com- 
mission and its support in the evidence 
rather than to mere matters of plead-| 
ing and procedure. In making its or- 
der the Commission could exercise all 
the authority conferred by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act for the purpose of 


purpose of complying with its contrac-| removing such unjust discrimiantion as 
cual obligations and not because it has| was found to exist. If the Commission 
considered the scale to be a proper one|had made adequate findings supported 
for general application on intrastate traf-| by evidence upon the point under con- 
fic within Florida. sideration, we should not be disposed 


Railroad Submitted | to conclude that the order must be 


fogex upset because of the manner in which 
Proposed Revision | the proceeding was initiated or of the 


While not admitting that the inter-|generality of the allegations of the com- 
state rates were unreasonable, the rail-| plaint. 
road company submitted to the Inter-| Nor do we find that the order exceeds 
state Commerce Commission a proposal} the authority of the Commission in the 
for their revision. The Commission made | View that the intrastate rates under con- 


a tabular comparison of the existing in-|Sideration were not ‘made or imposed” 


terstate and intrastate rates and the|by authority of the State within the 
proposed interstate rates from north| Meaning of section 13(3) of the act. 
slorida, and after a further statement| While tne “Cummer scale” of rates was 
of the evidence concluded that the in-|not prescribed by the Florida Railroad 
terstate rates thus proposed were rea-|Commission and was not the result of 
sonable. |any affirmative action on its part, these 

The Commission then made the fol-| tates were maintained in intrastate com- 
lowing findings as to interstate and in- | Merce subject to the authority of the 
trastate rates: | State and were published as required 

“We find that the interstate rates on! by its laws. These rates may thus be 
logs, except walnut, cherry and cedar, | regarded as made by the authority of 
in carloads, from points on defendant’s|the State and within the purview of 
lines in Florida north of and including | the act unless its provisions disclose an 
Jacksonville, Gainesville, Burnett’s Lake lintention to exclude intrastate rates of 
and High Springs, to destinations on its|this sort. But it is clear that the funda- 
lines in Georgia for di§tances not ex-|™ental purpose of the Congress in en- 
ceeding 170 miles are, and for the future|@¢cting section 18, subdivisions (3) and 


|the grant of authority. 


Index and Summary 
‘Decisions of Supreme Court 
of the United States 


Summary of Opinions Published in Full Text 
In This Issue 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority and functions—Orders on intrastate 
rates—Intrastate rates constituting discrimination against interstate commerce— 
Rates not established by State— . 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has the power, under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, to increase intrastate rates, on the ground that the existing rates 
are so low as to constitute unjust discrimination against interstate commerce, 
although the existing rates were not prescribed by the State Commission and 
were not the result of any affirmative action on .its part, where such rates were 
maintained subject to the authority of the State and were published as required 
by its laws.—State of Florida et al. v. United States et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)— 
U. S. Daily, 3385, Jan. 8, 1931. 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority and functions—Orders on intra- 
state rates—Intrastate rates constituting discrimination against interstate com- 
merce—Evidence as to disparity between particular rates— j 

The Interstate Commerce Commission did not have the power under section 13, 
subdivisions 3 and 4, of the Interstate Commerce Act, to establish intrastate 
rates to apply generally throughout a State, on the ground that the existing in- 
trastate rates were so low as to cause undue discrimination against the carrier’s 
general interstate commerce, on evidence and findings that the intrastate rates 
were unduly prejudicial as to shipments between particular localities, without 
evidence and findings as to the revenue which had been derived by the carrier 
and as to the revenue which could reasonably be expected under the increased 
rates, since the Commission was granted the power to increase intrastate rates, 
only where discriminatory as to interstate commerce, in order to secure from 
intrastate traffic a fair proportionate share of the cost of maintenance of an 
interstate carrier so as to avoid an undue burden upon such a carrier from the 
revenue standpoint.—State of Florida et al. v. United States et al. (Sup. Ct. 
U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3385, Jan. 8, 1931. 


Taxation 


Assessments and collection—Statute of limitations—Waiver executed after the 
statute expired—1921 Act— ; 

Waiver held to be valid although executed after the 5-year period of limitations 
prescribed by the Revenue Act of 1921 had expired—Stange v. U. S. (Sup. Ct. 
U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3385, Jan. 8, 1931; W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. v. 
Burnet. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U.S. Daily, 3384, Jan. 8, 1931. 


Assessment and collection—Statute of limitations—Waivers— 

A waiver extending the time for the assessment of a tax also extended the 
time for its collection—Stange v. U. S. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3385, 
Jan. 8, 1931.—Aiken v. Burnet. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3384, Jan. 8, 1931. 


Assessment and collection—Statute of limitations—Waivers executed prior to 
1921 Act— 

Waiver held not to be invalid because executed prior to the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1921.—Aiken v. Burnet. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3384, 
Jan. 8, 1931. 

Assessment and collection—Statute of limitations—Waivers executed prior to 
1921 Act— 

There was nothing in sec. 250 (d) of the 1921 Act which invalidated waivers 
made prior to its enactment, or limited the effect of such instruments on the 
limitations therein imposed.—Aiken v. Burnet. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 
3384, Jan. 8, 1931. 


Assessment and collection—Statute of limitations—Form waiver applicable to 
war-profits taxes— 

Form waiver exgcuted by the taxpayer on Feb. 5, 1921, and referring to “all 
Federal taxes impoSed by the Act of Congress, approved Sept. 8, 1916, as amended 
by Act of Congress, approved Oct. 3, 1917,” held to apply to war-profits taxes and 
to embrace all liability under the 1917 return then pending.—Aiken v. Burnet. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U.S. Daily, 3385, Jan. 8, 1931. 

Assessment and collection—Statute of limitations—Waivers executed by tax- 
payer in 1921 and by Commissioner in 1922— 

A waiver extending the time for the assessment of a tax also extended the 
time for its collection and was valid although executed by the taxpayer before 
the Act of 1921 and not executed by the Commissioner until 1922.—W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co. v. Burnet. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3384, Jan. 8, 1931. 


Assessment and collection—Statute of limitations—Suspension—Waivers— 
Where waivers had been executed extending the time for collection of the 
1917 tax to Dec. 10, 1925, and a petition to the Board of Tax Appeals filed on 
Nov. 18, 1925, was pending before the Board on the effective date of the 1926 
Act, the limitation on collection was suspended until 60 days after a final de- 
termination by the Board which in this case will be 30 days after the issuance 
of the mgndate of the Supreme Court of the United States—W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co. v. Burnet.—V U. S. Daily, 3384, Jan. 8, 1931. 


Assessment and collection—Statute of limitations—Waiver executed after appeal 
to Board of Tax Appeals— 

The Commissioner did not lack the power to sign a waiver after an appeal from 
his determination to the Board of Tax Appeals.—Burnet v. Chicago Railway 
Equipment Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3384, Jan. 8, 1931. 


Assessment and collection—Statute of limitations—Waiver executed after the 
statute expired—1924 Act— te es 

Waiver held to be valid although executed after the 5-year period of limitations 
prescribed by the Revenue Act of 1924 had expired.—Burnet v. Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3384, Jan. 8, 1931. 


Assessment and collection—Statute of limitations—Duress— 

Taxpayer’s contention that a waiver was inoperative because secured by duress 
held not to be invalid under the circumstances disclosed.—Burnet v. Chicago 
Railway Equipment Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3384, Jan. 8, 1931. 


needed to protect interstate commerce 
until the State itself has first “sat in| 
judgment on the issue of the lawfullness 
of those intrastate rates’ would be to! 
impose a limitation not required by the 
terms of the statute and repugnant to) 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


‘nue Act of 1916, c. 463, Sec. 14 (a), 39 Stat. 


On the rehearing, | 








P | 
will be, unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed, or may exceed, the fol- 
lowing distance scale of rates in cenis 
per 100 pounds, minimum weight 40,000 
—s which rates we find are and 
Ww . = © a9 e ; 20)" = 
sis) be reasonable . (inserting sched- 

“We further find that the Fiorida in- 
trastate rates assailed, which are lower 
than the interstate rates herein found 
reasonable tor corresponding distances, 
result, and will result, in undue prefer- 
ence and advantage of shippers of intra- 
state traffic within the State of Florida, 
in undue prejudice to shippers of ‘inter- 
State trafnc trom points m the State of 
Florida to points in the State of Georgia, 
and in unjust discrimination against in- 
terstate commerce. 

“We further find that said undue pref- 
erence and advantage, undue prejudice, 
and unjust discrimination can and should 
be removed by the establishment of rates 


for intrastate application within Florida | 


which shall correspond with the rates 
herein found reasonable for interstate 
application from Florida to Georgia, 
“We further find that whether the 
aforesaid rates pertain to transportation 
in interstate commerce or to transporta- 
tion in intrastate commerce the trans- 


portation services in each instance are | 


performed by defendant under substanti- 


ally similar circumstances and condi-| 


tions,” 
Provisions of Order 


On Intrastate Rates 

The order of the Commission, entered 
upon chis repori, after prescribing the 
interstate rates from northern Florida to 
Georgia, continued with respect to in- 
trastate rates in Florida as tollows: 

“It is further ordered, that saic de- 
fendant be, and it is hereby notified and 
required to cease and desist trom prac- 
ticing the undue preference and advan- 
tage, undue prejudice, and unjust dis- 
crimination found in said report to exist 
in tke relation of intrastate and inter- 
state rates and to establish, put i~ force, 
and maintain rates for the transporta- 
tion of logs, except walnut, che ry, and 
cedar, in carloads, minimum weight 40,- 
000 pounds, in intrastate commerce within 
the State of Florida which shall be the 
Same as those prescribed in the next 
preceding paragraph hereof as :easonable 
tor transportation in interstate commerce 
from points in the State of Florida to 
destinations in the State of Georgia.” 

This order, as already stated, was 
amended so as definitely to provide that 
the requirement as to intrastate rates 
should apply throughout the entire State 
of Forids without exception, Iu making 
this amendment there was no further re- 
port or finding of the Commission, 

We agree with the conclusion of the 


| (4), was to reach intrastate rates that 
| were found to result in unjust discrim- 
}ination against interstate commerce. It 
| was not the fact that the rate was affirm-! 
|atively prescribed by the State, but that 
it was maintained as an intrastate rate, 
|and as such was inimical to the proper 
interests of interstate commerce, that 
|led the Congress to give to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission express au- 
thority to take cognizance of that rate 
and to prescribe the intrastate rate that 
should be charged thereafter in order 
to remove the undue discrimination. 
See Board of Railroad Commissioners v. 
Great Northern Railway Company, 281 
U. S. 412, 424-428. The provision of 
section 13(3) for notice to, and confer- 
ence with, the authorities of the State, 
is important not only where the rates 
have been prescribed by the State, but 
also where they are in force with the 
permission of the State and, as intra- 
state rates, would otherwise be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the State. To 
hold, as some of the appellants urge, 
that there can be no adjustment of in- 





trastate rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission so far as may be 
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United States 


Jan. 7 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 
Mr. Justice Roberts, 

Charles Harwood of New York City; 
Charles W. Mulcahy of Boston, Mass.; 
Hugo Monnig Jr. of St. Louis, Mo.; 
George C. Willson of St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Harry H. Byrer of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
were admitted to practice. 

No, 448. Aaron Prussian, petitioner, v. 
'The United States of America. Argument 
continued by Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Sisson for the respondent, and con- 
cluded by Mr. Harold L. Turk for the peti- 
tioner. 

No, 37. International Paper Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States. Argued 
by Mr. John W. Davis for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Claude R. Branch for the £e- 
spondent. 

No. 38. Axel Langnes, owner of the Diesel 
Halibut Vessel “Aloha,” her engines, etc., 
petitioner, v. Winfield A. Green, claimant. 
Argument commenced by Mr, Robert E, 
Bronson for the petitioner, and continued 
by Mr, Winter S. Martin for the re- 
spondent, 





Adjourned until Jan. 8 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 38, 41, 42 
(and 43), 56, 113, 47, 48, 49, 50 and 51, 


The power of the Congress to author- 
ize the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to establish intrastate rates in order to 
remove an unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce is not open to dis- 
pute. Houston, East & West Texas Rail- 
way Company v. United States, 234 U.| 
S. 342; Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany v. State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, supra; Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company, supra; Arkansas Rail- 
road Commission v. Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railroad Company, 274 
U. S. 597; Alabama v. United States, 279 
U. S. 229. In the exercise of this power, 
the Congress has given to the Commis- 
sion authority not only to remove an 
undue prejudice as between persons or 
localities, but to establish 2 state-wide 
level of intrastate rates when this is 
found to be necessary to accomplish the 
purpose of the statute. In construing 
the statute this court has held that the 
general provision of section 13(4) pro- 
hibiting “unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce” and authorizing the 
Commission to establish intrastate rates 
to prevent such discrimination, is to be 
read in connection with section 15a, both 
of which were added by Transportation 
Act, 1920 (secs. 416, 422, 41 Stat. 484, 
488). There is what this court has called 
a “dovetail relation” between the two} 
provisions. The authority granted by 
section 13(4) is thus to be considered 
in the light of the affirmative duty of 
the Commission to fix rates and to take 
other important steps to maintain an 
adequate national railway system. 


As intrastate rates and the income 
from them must play a most important 
part in maintaining such a system, the 
effective operation of the act requires 
that intrastate traffic should pay “a fair 
proportionate share” of the cost of 
maintenance. And if there is interfer- 
ence with the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose of the Congress because of a dis- 
parity of intrastate rates as compared 
with interstate rates, the Commission is 
authorized to end the disparity by di- 
rectly removing it. Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin v. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Company, supra; 
New York v. United States, supra (pp. 
585, 586). 


Propriety of Order 


Is Question at Issue 

The question in the present cases, 
then, is not one of authority, but of its 
appropriate exercise. The propriety of 
the exertion of the authority must be 
tested by its relation to the purpose of 
the grant and with suitable regard to the 
principle that whenever the Federal 
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January 6, 1931 
Patents 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
Charles M. Nissen of Chicago, IIl., and 


Frederick Schafer of Washington, D. C., | 


were admitted to practice. 

No. 2568. Charles A. McFarland v. Wal- 
ter C. Bender. Trade mark for medicine 
for the relief of pain. Argued by Mr. 
Bernard F. Garvey for the appellant and by 
Mr. E. S. Middleton for the appellee. 

No. 2575. Ex parte Bonide Chemical Co., 
Inc. Registration of trade mark “Crow- 
Tox.” Argued by Mr. Richard R. Maftin 
for appellant and by Mr. T. A. Hostetler, 
solicitor for the Patent Office. 

No. 2618. Ex parte Alfred L. Phelps and 
Arthur J. Carter. Improvements in window 
screen shield and guide. 
William J. Wesseler for appellant and by 
Mr. Howard 8. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2579. Ex parte Edgar N. Fox. Im- 
provements in packing. Argued by Mr. 
Louis E. Giles for appellant, and by Mr. 
Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2580, Ex parte Fred D. Wilson. Im- 
provement in combination cushion and 
metal tire wheel. Argued by Mr. William 
S. Hodges for appellant and by Mr. Howard 
S. Miller for the Patent Office. 


Jan. 7, 1931 poi 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 


Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar-| 


rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. | 

Louis W. Southgate of Washington, D. 

C., was admitted to practice. 
Patents 

No. 2576. Ex parte Thomas J. Barrett. 
Improvement in devices for exercising the 
eyes. Dismissed for failure to prosecute. 

No. 2577. 
Improvement in method of treating the eyes. 
Dismissed for failure to prosecute. 

No. 2582. Ex parte Anthony H. Collins. 
Improvement in portable tools. Argued by 
Mr. Ira L. Nickerson for the appellant, and 
by Mr. Howard §S. Miller, for the Patent 


Ex parte Otto H. Eschholz. Im- 
provement in gas-filled tanks. Argued by 
Mr. Jo. Baily Brown, for appellant, and by 
Mr. Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No. 2584. Sauquoit Paper Co. v. 
Weistock, doing business as City Specialty 
Co. Trade mark for toilet paper and wax 
paper. Argued by Mr. E. G. Fenwick, for 
appellant, and by Mr. Herbert J. Jacobi, for 
appellee. 

No. 2685. Ex pore Henry Baetz. Im- 
provement in air-heating apparatus. Sub- 
mitted on brief by appellant, and argued 
by Mr. Howard S. Miller, for the Patent 
Office. 

No. 2550. Ex parte Edwin G. Staude. 
Improvements in paper-box machines. Argued 
by Mr. A. C. Paul, for stan, and by 
Mr. Howard §S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No, 2625; Ex parte Henry W. O'Dowd. 
Improvement in gas ranges. Argued by Mr. 
Luther E. Morrison, for appellant, and by 
Mr. Howard S, Miller, for the Patent Office. 


Argued by Mr.| 


Ex parte Wesley M. Barrett. | 
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Against Taxpayers in Suits Under 
Earlier Revenue Laws 
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March, 1923. By Sec. 250 (d) of the 
Revenue Act of Nov. 23, 1921, c. 136, 42 
Stat. 227, 265, a period of five years from 
the filing of the return, was allowed for 
assessment, see Stange v. United States, 
No. 23, decided this day. Moreover, while 
there was under the Act of 1917 a limita- 
tion of three years on the period for as- 
sessment, (note 2) the taxpayer had 
duly executed and filed on Dec. 13, 1920, 
before the three years expired, a waiver 
which extended the period for assessment 
to Apr. 1, 1924. (Note 3.) 

This waiver was valid even though 
executed by the taxpayer before the Act 
of 1921 and not executed by the Commis- 
sioner until 1922. Aiken v. Burnet, No. 
69, decided this day. The original letter 
advising the taxpayer of the deficiency, 
the intradepartmentl appeal therefrom, 
the jeopardy assessment, and the claim 
for abatement were all made in 1923 
within the extended period. 


The sole question for discussion is 
whether the right of collection has been 
barred under Sec. 250 (d) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921 which imposed a five 
year limitation on collection. See Stange 
v. United States, supra. No »ayment 
has been made on account of the addi- 
tional tax; and no proceeding for collec- 
tion has been taken, either by suit or by 
distraint. Unless extended by waiver, 
the period allowed for collection expired 
Apr. 1, 1923. 


Three waivers were given. The first 
was executed by the taxpayer and filed 
with the Bureau Dec, 13, 1920; was ap- 
proved by the Commissioner on Dec. 2, 
1922; and expired Apr. 1, 1924. (Note 3.) 
The second was executed by both the tax- 
payer and the Commissioner on Dec. 10, 
1928, and expired by its terms one year 
from its date. The third was executed 
by the taxpayer and the Commissioner 
on Oct. 25, 1924; and it was in terms de- 
clared to be “‘in effect for a period of one 
year after the expiration of the statu- 
tory period of limitation within which 
assessment of taxes may be made for the 
year or years mentioned, or the statu- 
tory period of limitations as extended by 
Section 277 (b) of the Revenue Act of 


1See Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
United States, 277 U. S. 551, 563, note. 

2There was doubt whether the 1916 and 
1917 Acts required the Commissioner both 
to discover the error in the return and to 
make an additional assessment, or merely 
to make discovery, within three years. Reve- 


Vv. 


756, 772, incorporated by reference into 
Revenue Act of 1917, c. 63, Sec. 206 (c), 
40 Stat. 300, 305. At that time, the Commis- 
sioner thought it sufficient that he discover 
the error within the three years. See Reg. 
83 (Rev. ed. 1918) Art. 233. Compare Elliot 
National Bank v. Gill, 218 Fed. 600, 602; 
United States v. Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry., 
249 Fed. 678, 682; Du Pont v. Graham, 283 
Fed. 300, 302, reversed on other grounds, 
Section 250 (d) of the 1921 
Act extended this period for assessment to 
five years (compare United States v. Chi- 
cago & E. I. Ry., 298 Fed. 779), but pro- 
vided that the time run from the filing of 
the return. 

‘This waiver was unlimited in time but 
expired Apr. 1, 1924, under a departmental 
ruling promulgated Apr. 11, 1923, Mim. 
3085, I. R. Cum. Bull. II-1, p. 174. See Aiken 
v. United States, No. 69, decided this day, 
note 1, 

“Inasmuch as the second and third waivers 
were in themselves sufficient to extend the 
period for collection, the first waiver may be 
disregarded in this connection, as was done 
by the lower court. See 38 F. (2d) 428. 

5It relied upon G. L. Ramsey v. Commis- 
sioner, 11 B. T. A. 345, where it had held 
that on a jeopardy assessment which had 
been made within the five year period as ex- 
tended by a valid waiver, the Commissioner 
had, under Sec. 278 (d) of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, six years after the assessment 
within which to commence proceedings for 
collection, even though the parties had 
agreed in the waiver for a defferent period 
for collection. The Board held further that 
there was nothing in Sec. 278 (d) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 which restricted this 
period to that mentioned in the waiver. 

®*Somewhat similar provisions relating to 
like cases under prior estate and gift tax 
statutes were enacted at the same time. 
See Revenue Act of 1926, c. 27, Secs, 318. 
(d), (e), amd (f), 44 Stat. 9, 82-83; De 
Sabici v. Commissioner, 4 B. T. A. 445. 

7Although some doubt was expressed in 
Appeal of Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 1 B 
T. A. 275, the Board of Tax Appeals very 
early took jurisdiction in these cases. Ap- 
peal of Joseph Garneau Co., Inc., 1 B. T. A. 
75; Appeal of Ormsby McKnight Mitchell, 
1 B. T. A. 143; Appeal of Boston Structural 
Steel Co., 1 B. T. A. 602; Appeal of Buffalo 
Slag Co.,1 B. T. A. 749. Compare Appeal of 
Terminal Wine Co., 1 B. T. A. 697. Follow- 
ing the Act of 1926, the Board has uni- 
formly held that Sec. 283 (f) confirmed its 
jurisdiction. See Appeal of Covert Gear 
Co., 4 B. T. A, 1025; Appeal of Elizabeth 
W. Stranahan, 4 B. T. A. 1141;; Appeal of 
Nice Ball Bearing Co., 5 B. T. A. 484; Ap- 
peal of Slater Mills, Inc., 5 B. T. A, 971; 
Appeal of Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corp., 6 B. T. A. 1045;; Reliance Mfg. Co. 
v. Commissioner, 7 B. T. A. 583. Such was 
|clearly the legislative purpose of the sec- 
tion. See Hearings Before the Committee 
on Ways and Means on Revenue Revision 
of 1925, 69th Cong., Ist Sesr., pp. 898, et 
seq., particularly the statement of the 
Board Chairman, Charles D. Hamel, p. 923; 
H. Rep. No. 1, id., Dec. 7, 1925, p 18; Sen. 
Rep. No. 52, id., Jan. 16, 1926, p. 32; Con- 
ference Report, H. Rep. No. 356, id., Feb. 
22, 1926, pp. 46-47. 

*Subdivision (f) of Sec. 283 refers to 
subdivision (e). That section provides that 
the situation dealt with therein should be 
treated as though a deficiency notice had | 
| been sent under Sec. 274 (a),,and that the 
tax “shall be collected and paid in the same 
}manner and subject to the same provisions 
and limitations * * * as in the case of a 
deficiency imposed [by the 1926 Act], ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in section 277,” 
and in certain sections relating to interest 
and jeopardy collection, which are here im- 
material. 44 Stat, 64, Deficiencies under 
the 1926 Act were governed by Secs. 273, 
|274, and 275, 44 Stat. 55-57. Section 273, 
| defining the term, and Sec, 275, providing 
for additions in the case of negligence, 
\fraud, etc., are not here applicable. Sec- 
tion 274 (a) is quoted in the text. Section 
277 (a) related to the periods for assess- 
ment and collection generally and reenacted 
the five year limitation on the collection of 
1917 taxes. It was qualified by Sec. 277 
(b), quoted in the text. 


262 U. S. 234. 





Section 283 (f) was, in addition, limited 
by Sec. 283 (j) which prohibited an appeal 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals if the hear- 
ing before the Board had been held prior to 
the enactment of the 1926 Act. Blair v. 
| Curran, 24 F. (2d) 390; Blair v. Hendricks, 
|24 F. (2d) *819; Power & Bro. v. Com- 

missioner, 27 F, (2d) 116. In the case at 

bar, the hearing was held on Apr. 26, 1928. 
| Also, Sec. 284 (d), 44 Stat. 67, which im- 
| posed restrictions on the allowance of re- 
| funds and credits after an appeal had been 
taken to the Board of Tax Appeals, was 
|made inapplicable to cases under Sec. 283 
| (f),. Compare Burnet v. Chicago Railway | 
| Equipment Co., No, 231, decided this day, 
| note 8. 

°44 Stat. 55. Notwithstanding the prohi- 
bition in R. S. 3224, such suit or distraint 





| proceeding may, by express provision in | 
Sec, 274 (a), be enjoined. Peerless meget 


Mills v. Rose, 28 F, (2d) 61. 6 
“44 Stat. 58-59, 


1924, or by any waivers already on file 
with the Bureau.” 

All three waivers were effective in ex- 
tending the period for collection. The 
first was valid although executed by the 
taxpayer before the Act of 1921 and 
not executed by the Commissioner until 
1922, and operative even though it did 
not make express reference to collections 
— v. Burnet, No. 69, decided this 

ay. 

The second was valid because given 
first. The third was valid because given 
within the period as extended by the 
second. Moreover, both were valid al- 
though given after five years from the 
date of the filing of the return, (Note 
4.) See Stange v. United States, No. 23, 
Burnet v. Chicago Railway Equipment 
Co., No. 281, both decided this day. In 
terms, both covered collection. The 
third had not expired when the appeal 
was taker. to the Board of Tax Appeals 
on Nov. 18, 1925. 

Whether the right of collection became 
barred thereafter depends upon the con- 
struction to be given to the applicable 
status. The taxpayer contends that the 
right of collection was barred on Dec. 
10, 1925, that is 22 days after the appeal 
to the Board of Tax Appeals had been 
taken, although this appeal was then 
pending without having been heard, and 
indeed could not have been heard under 
the practice of the Board, 


Applicable Section 


Of Revenue Act 


See Rule 15, B. T. A. 1289; Rules 24-25, 
7 B. T. A. 1361-62. Besides the Act of 
1921, provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1924 and of the Revenue Act of 1926 
are relied upon. The argument is that 
despite the appeal to the Board, the 
Commissioner was at all times at liberty 
to enforce payment of the tax as as- 
sessed by the jeopardy assessment or as 
lates reduced; that hence, collection was 
barred on Dec, 10, 1925, by See. 250 (d) 
of the 1921 Act; and that there was 
nothing in either the Revenue Act of 
June 2, 1924, c. 234, 43 Stat. 253 or the 
Revenue Act of Feb. 26, 1926, c. 27, 44 
Stat. 9, which kept alive the right’ of 
collection. 

The Board of Tax Appeals rested its 
decision on provisions ef the 1924 Act 


(note 5); the Circuit Court of Appeals * 
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"Section 274 (h), 44 Stat. 56, provided 
that the decision of the Board should be-* 
come final according to the rules set out in’ 
See. 1005. That section provides that 
finality shall be given 30 days after the is- 
suance of the mandate of this court, in case 
of an affirmance or dismissal, or upon cor-. 
rection in case of a modification or re- 
versal. 44 Stat. 111; 26 U. S. C. Sec. 1228. 

2244 Stat. 105, 107. This section was a” 
general amendment to Title IX of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924. An entire new section, 
Sec. 906, was, inter alia, thereby added to. 
the 1924 Act, of which subdivision (e) is 
relied upon by respondent. 

%See Hearings Before Committee on 
Ways and Means on Revenue Revision of 
1925, supra, note 7, pp. 849, et seq., 900-02. 
The Board had early decided that it had 
jurisdiction in such cases under Sec. 900 of 
the 1924 Act. Appeal of National Refining 
Co., 1 B. T. A. 236. Compare note 12, supra. 

™ See note 8, supra. ‘ 

4% “This section * * * shall [not] author-" 
ize * * * the collection {of a tax] (1) if at 
any time of the enactment of this Act 
{such collection] was barred * * * unless 
prior to the enactment of this Act the Com- 
missioner and the taxpayer agreed in writ-- 
ing thereto, or (2) contrary to the provi- 
sions of subdivision (a) of section 274 of , 
this Act.” 44 Stat. 59. 

* As was pointed out below, the latter 
part of Sec. 278 (e), which prohibits collec- 
tion contrary to Sec. 274 (a), quoted supra- 
p. 4, recognizes and reinforces the prohibi- 
tion against collection while a case is pend- 
ing before the Board. See note 9, supra. 
Since this same subsection 274 (a) is in- 
corporated in Sec. 283 (ff), supra note 8, it 
seems clear from this interrelation that Sec. 
278 (e) was not intended to limit Sec. * 
283 (f), and that the suspension of the. 
statute given by Sec. 277 (b) is applicable... 
to the instant case. See 38 F. (2d) 431. 

? The filing of the claim for abatement of 
the jeopardy assessment did not operate as 
a stay of collection. The claim filed in the 
present case, under Sec. 252 of the 1921 


;| Act (42 Stat. 268) and R: S. 3228 as amended 


by Sec. 1316 of that Act (42 Stat. 314), was 
apparently not accompanied by a bond. ' 
Under such circumstances the filing of the” 
claim would not have. prevented collection 
if the Commissioner had believed that. col- 
lection of the tax was jeopardized. See Reg. 


33, Art. 261; Reg. 45, Art. 1032; Reg. 62, 


Art. 1032; 


ef. United States v. Burden,” 


Smith & Co., 33 F. (2d) 229, 280. Prior to’! 


the decision in Bowers v. N. Y, & Albany 
Lighterage Co., 273 U. S. 346, it was, how- 
ever, the common practice to 


, p postpone col- - 
lection upon the filing of a claim for abate- 


ment if there was no doubt as to the tax- * 


payer’s solvency. See H. Rep. No. 2, 70th 
Cong., 1st Sess., Dec. 7, 1927, p. 34. 
844 Stat. 66. 


™See Sec. 279 of the Revenue Act of * 


1924, c. 234, 43 Stat. 253, 300. Compare- 
Sec. 283 (b) and (c) of the 1926 Act. These 
sections confirmed the jurisdiction of the 
Board in cases in which an assessment had 
been made and an appeal taken, or in which - 
the 60-day period had not expired before 
the 1926 Act. 
Selling Ass’n v. Commissioner, 5 B. T. A. 


Compare Plains Buying & 4° 


1147, 1153. In such cases a jeopardy assess-." 


ment and claim for abatement, accompanied 
by a bond and providing for a stay of col-‘ 
lection, between the 1924 and 1926 Acts 
would have been possible, and Sec, 283 (1) 


| would have applied. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 


BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP, OCT. NOV. DEC. 


This chart shows the daily average of building contracts in each week awarded in 37 states, as 

compiled by the F W. Dodge Corporation. As thesz figures are collected from small towns and 

ural districts as well as large cities in these states, they are adequately representative of the entir 
‘ country. 


BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTION 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Production of bituminous coal, which is used largely as a fuel for railroads, factories and similar 

operations, furnishes a measure of industrial activity. The figures shown in the chart represent 

the daily average production each week as determined by the number of working days in the 
week and based on statistics collected by the Breau of Mines. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NO 
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Index numbers shown in the chart'were compiled by¥the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce from information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They salevetliet 

the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on a enol 
average for identical weeks in the years 1927-1929. 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
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The operations of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used larg 


Y 
in construction and in the manufacture of railroad equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
The figures used in the chart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


rhis chart shows the daily average outgut of crude petroleum for mak week in the United States, 
the index being based upon information compiled by the A nerican Petroleum Institute. 


DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 

owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit. The index numbers are for semi-monthly 

reriods and are based sn data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of the working population 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


FJ a Iw . INE * | 
. 
Loadings of railroad freight cars are an indication of the .ate at which finished merchandise and 


raw materials are being distributed. These figures are based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country. 


IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The index shown in this chart is calculated from figures compiled by the lron Trade Review, besed 
on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe 


COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC 
SEP OCI. NOV. DEC. 
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The price of electrolytic copper is an indicator of raw material costs in electrical manutecturing, 
brass and bronze manufacture and other industries. The index is based on daily average prices at 
the principal copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
zators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in terms of '“jndex numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is Jess than the average the 
index number is less than 100, The data are plotted for the week 
ending Jan. 3 where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 weccece 1930 ——_—_ 


CATTLE RECEIPTS 


Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects a measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index +s based are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


HOG RECEIPTS 
JAN. FEB MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Receipts of ho IS are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meet 
packing and al ied industries. Date collected by the Bureau of Agricultural Sconomics covering 
receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis for these indexes. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
150 JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


50 
The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, and is 


collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. It repre- 
sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 
er 
JAN. FEB: MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets are based on reports 
f the New York Produce Exchange, representing the movement of wheat at twelve*important 


distributing centers. These statistics, taken in conjunclion with wheat prices, furnish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important Producing areas 


The basis for this chart is “receipts into sight’ of cotton, .eported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
thange. Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
prosperity in agricultural regions of the South, 


this shows the trend in prices of an important domestic farm product and a leading article of 
export The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and reruesent an averaye of daily prices for the week. 


Fluctuations im the average wholesale price of 120 principal commodities are shown by this 
index, which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yele University, and appears in the weekly 
date reports of the Index Number Institute. The year in 1926 is taken as 100. 


STOCK PRICES 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. ‘DEC. 
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Fas ie leulated on the basis of date compiled by the Annalist showing prices of leading: 
ee caeniiis on the New York Stock Exchange. 


i f bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 
Tea went Os ca daeeaion collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). 


BROKERS’ LOANS 


is index sh fluctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which 
ee a eee fedeut Reserve _— a ae upon data compiled by the Federal 
eserve Board. 


CALL MONEY RATES 


’ Call money rates reflect the demend and supply of funds available for short term security loans. 


The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations 
in the rates charged for call money in the New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 
JAN FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. 


This indez is based an statistics eompiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged 
on loans of a duration of 90 days or more. 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F.R. MEMBER BANKS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Ihis index is based on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC: 
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This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by banks in the United States 


outside of New York City. New York City payments were omitted in order to exclude the 
influence of stock market activities. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


JAN. FEB MAR. APR, MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC.” 
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8O tl 
(fhe index retlects weekly Huctuations in the .atro of deposits end notes to the total reserves of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. The figure shown is not the actual ratio but is an index expressing the 
ercentage which thet ratio beers to the average for the years 1923-1925. This information is 
° compiled and published by the Federsl Reserve Board. 
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BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 


This chart shows fluctuations in the number of business failures in the United States, reported by 
R. G. Dun & Company. 
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Power to Revoke Status of Power Commission 
Insurance Agents’ 
Licenses Limited 


Connecticut Court Holds 
' Commissioner May Act 
Against Agency Only for 

_ Legal Cause 


State of Connecticut: 

Hartford; Jan. 7. 

The revocation of the license of an in- 
surance agent by .the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Connecticut must be for a 
legal cause and not for any cause the 
Commissioner may think sufficient, Judge 
Earnest C. Simpson, of the Superior 

* Court of Hartford County, has recently 
held in the case of James T. Farrell v. 
Howard P. Dunham, Insurance Commis- 
sioner. : 

The reason for the revocation of the 
license must be a ground or cause which 
affects the qualifications of the agent to 
act as such, showing that he is no longer 
a fit or proper person to hold such a li- 
cense, Judge Simpson ruled. 

Th@ facts of the case disclosed that 
Robert T. Farrell, son of the plaintiff, 

had been engaged in the insurance busi- 

us in Hartford prior to his death. 

When he died the executor disposed of the 

insurance agency by sale, James T. 

Farrell and Margaret Schuckerow, a 

former employe of Robert Farrell, there- 
upon engaged in the insurance business 
and were licensed as agents by the State 

Insurance Commissioner. The purchaser 

of the Robert T. Farrell agency com- 
plained to the Insurance Commissioner 
that the new agency was soliciting the 
business of the old one, and the Commis- 
sioner thereupon revoked the licenses, 
from which an appeal was taken to the 

Sunerior Court. 

In sustaining the demurrer of the ap- 
plicant to the return of the Insurance 
Commissioner Judge Simpsan said: 

“Tt may be that Section 4, Chapter 270, 
Public Ats 1927, in so far as it purports 
to give power to the Insurance Commis- 
sioner to issue licenses to act as insur- 
ance agent to such applicant as he may 
be satisfied is in ‘all respects properly 
qualified,’ and a priori to withhold the 
issuing of such licenses to an applicant 
whom he may not be satisfied is in all 
respects properly qualified’ is unconsti- 
tutional, inasmuch as there are no stand- 
ards or tests prescribed for the guidance 
of the Commissioner, in determining who 
may be or may not be ‘properly quali- 
fied” It is a matter left wholly in his 
discretion. 

“The applicant, however, cannot attack 
this section of the act as being unconsti- 
tutional. If he did he would place him- 
self in the inconsistent position of claim- 
ing an advantage under the act and at 
the same time claiming it to be unconsti- 
tutional and void. This he may not do. 

Section Held Unconstitutional 

“The applicant lays stress on the claim 
that section 5 of the act, which pur- 
ports to give the Commissioner power 
to suspend or revoke such licenses ‘for 
cause shown’ is unconstitutional, as be- 
ingg too indefinite and a delegation of 
unttmited discretion to an administrative 
officer, in that it prescribes no rules, 
standards or limitations to guide the 
Cemmissioner in revoking or suspending 
a license. The respondent (without 
admitting that section is 5 unconsti- 
tutional in the respects claimed, but in 
fact claiming that it is constitutional) 
asserts and claims that even if section 5 
is unconstitutional, the Commissioner 
would have implied power to revoke or 
suspend licenses for the same reasons 
he might have refused “to grant them 
under section 4. he 

“The authorities seem to agree “with 
the respondent in this contention. In 
either event, however, whether a license 
is revoked ‘for cause shown,’ or for the 
same reasons he might have refused a 
license, it must be for a legal cause, 
and not for any cause the commissioner, 
whoever he may be, might think suffi- 
cient. It must be a ground or cause 
which’ affects the qualifications of the 
agent to act as such; showing that he 
is no longer a fit or proper person to 
hold such a license. A revocation for 
any other ground not so affecting the 
qualifications of the agent would be an 
excess of power and equivalent in law 
to an arbitrary revocation.” 

Judge Simpson then pointed out that 
it did not appear by the Commissioner’s 
return that the plaintiff was a party to 
the alleged contract of sale or had no- 
tice thereof, or that he violated any duty 
which he owed to the purchasers of the 
Farrell agency from the executor. 

“Jf there were any such facts,” he 
said, “which would justify the revoca- 
tion of the license, they should have 
been specifically alleged and not left to 
conjecture and surmise.” 


Situs of Assessments 
> Levied by Defunct Insurer 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 7. 

Notice has just been issued by the 
State Insurance Commissioner, M. H. 
Taggart, that the liquidator of the Na- 
tional Lumber Mutual Insurance Co., of 
Chicago, Ill, has refused to withdraw 
assessment notices sent to Pennsylvania 
policyholders whose contracts with the 
company were nonassessable. Colonel 
Taggart said the Attorney General’s De- 
partment of Pennsylvania had advised 
him that these policies were not subject 
to assessment and the assured were not 
liable for additional premium payments. 
His statement follows in full text: 

June 6, 1928, the National Lumber 
Mutual Insurance Company of Chicago, 
Ill., was placed in the hands of receivers 
by the Superior Court of Cook County, 
Til. As a result of this the company was 
taken out of the control of the Insurance 
Department of Illinois and the liquidation 
thereof entrusted to Alvin S. Keys. 

This company was.admitted into Penn- 
sylvania and wrote contracts of mutual 
fire insurance on the cash premium basis 
without assessment features, Under the 
order of the said court of Illinois, assess- 
ments were levied and notices thereof 
were mailed to Pennsylvania policy- 
holders. 

The Attorney General’s Department of 
Pennsylvania have advised that policies 
issued under the above circumstances are 
not subject. to assessment, and that the 
assureds are not liable to additional pay- 
ments of premiums. 

The Insurance Department of Paennsyl- 
venia has asked the liquidator to with- 
dr@v all Pennsylvania assessment 
nofices, which he has refused to do, and 
fgr \that reason public notice of this 
nibiter is given. 








Agents’ Licenses 


Nominees Debated in Senate Adjustment of 


No Agreement Reached on Proposal to Limit Discussion; 
Senator Golf Says Constitutional Question Is In- 


volved in Plan fo 


Debate on the legality of Senate re- 
cohsideration of its action in confirming 
the ‘nominations of three members of the 
Federal Power Commission consumed a 
large \part of the day’s session Jaa. 7, 
with no expression as to when a vote on 
the question would be reached. 

A motion by Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Montana, is pending to’ reconsider 
the action, and to request the President 
to return to the Senate the papers of 
notification of confirmation. 

Some discussion arose during the 
day’s debate as to the possibility of 
obtaining a limitation of debate on the 
question Jan. 8, but no agreement was 
reached. Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, while asserting that such a plan 
might be without objection, said that 
he would have to object for the present. 

The motion of Senator Walsh came as 
a result of the action of the Commissian 
in dismissing from the employ of, the 
Commission Charles A. Russell, solicitor 


of the Commission and William V. King, | 


chief accountant. 


“There is no reason, no justification to | 


contend that the Senate is now standing 


on its right to move reconsideration with- | 


in the time limit, when, without taking 
that matter into consideration, the names 
of the nominees were sent as confirmed 
to the President,” Senator Goff stated. 
“There is no authority to ask the Presi- 
dent to return these papers to the Senate, 
when, acting on notification received from 
the Senate, the President vested the ap- 
pointees with the oath of office. 


“To permit such a rule or regulation 
to exist and control is to hold that the 
legislative body has a right to infringe 
on the executive power,” the West Vir- 
ginia Senator continued. “It is to give 
the legislative body the privilege of in- 
vading the exercise of executive au- 
thority.” 


Says Senate Lacks Power 


To Recall President 


Replying to question by Senator 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, Senator Goff 
declared that the Senaté rule for recon- 
sideration is not constitutional if it in- 
vades the power of removal from office, 
which is vested in the President alone. 

Senators Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
and Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, raised 
the question of the President having been 
notified of the confirmations by the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Senate before 
the period of possible reconsideration was 
completed. 
ate did an unauthorized act, I can’t be- 
lieve that the nominee has a vested right 
to the office,” Senator Wheeler said. 

“If the President receives notification, 
whether through inadvertence or not, he 
is justified in proceeding on that notice,” 
Senator Goff replied. “When he has 
acted, there is no power in the Senate 
to recall what has been done by the Pres- 
ident. The only way to right it is to 
have the President exercise the power of 
removal.” ’ 

Senator Goff contended that the Sen- 
ate, because of the action of the Presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate in declaring 
that “the Senate advises and consents to 
the nomination, and the President shall 
be so notified,” had waived its right to 
reconsider, and hence the matter had 
passed from the Senate’s jutfisdiction. 

_ Replying to queries from Senator Rob- 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, Senator Goff 
said it is his belief that even though the 
motion before the Senate should prevail, 
it is not within the power of the 


President to comply with the request of | 


the Senate to return the papers, since 
the commission has already been issued. 
He further said that the rule under which 
the discussion has arisen is “violative of 
the Constitution,” and that he thinks 
that the rule is in excess of the powers 
conferred upon the Senate by the Con- 
stitution. 

Senator Robinson, in replying to the 
remarks of Senator Goff, said he was 
“unable to see” how the rule can be in- 
terpreted as violative of the Constitution. 

“Throughout this debate,” he said, “it 
has been repeatedly pointed out that the 
first act of these Commissioners was to 
penalize these men who had done noth- 
ing more than merely perform their du- 
ties. That statement has not been con- 
tradicted by any Senator who has 
spoken. It seems that the price of loy- 
alty of these men to their duty was 
decapitation. 


“Even though the Senate might not| H 


have the power to compel the President 
to return these papers,” he said, the 
motion should prevail as a matter of 
“simple justice.” . 
“I have been wondering if any Sen- 
ator would question the allegation on 


whjch this motion is based,” he. said, | 
“that these men were penalized for per- | 


forming their duty. That statement has 
gone undisputed and uncontradicted. I 
therefore fee] justified in resolving my 
doubts of the effectiveness of the motion 
in favor of simple justice.” 

Senator Goff declared that “we are not 
to be moved or influenced in this matter 
by sympathy, and we are not to be con- 
trolled by what we think an investi- 
gation of the facts might disclose.” He 
said it is the duty of the Senate to “take 
the law as it stands and to construe it.” 

“We cannot by any legislation, re- 
gardless of whether it might be justified 


Applications for Radio Permits 


Announced by 


Applications for broadcasting and 
wireless permits just received by the 
Federal Radio Commission have been 
announced by the Commission as fol- 
lows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WELL, Enquirer-News Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., construction permit to change 
equipment and install automatic frequency 
control. 

J. Milton Guyton, Uniontown, Pa., con- 
struction permit resubmitted to request 
250 w. day and night instead of 250 w. day 
and 100 w. night, on 620 ke., daytime and 
3 evenings per week. 

WABZ, Coliseum Place Baptist Church, 
1376 Gamp Street, New Orleans, La., request 
for authority to install automatic frequency 
control. Request for authority to volun- 
tarily assign license to Samuel D. Reeks, 


A. Hugh & Non Binion, KTL Broad- | 


casting Company, Lufkin, Tex., construction 
permit to erect a new station to use 1,460 
ke., 7% w., unlimited, 

WGST, Macon Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Macén, Ga., construction permit to 


change equipment and install automatic fre- , 


quency control, 


KFPW, John Brown Schools, Fort Smith, 


~ 


“If the Secretary of the Sen- | 


" KGTL 


r Reconsideration 


from moral considerations, invade the 
executive functions,” he said. 

Senator Robinson declared his state- 
ment did not involve any trespass upon 
the executive function. “I think it is 
quite significant,” he said, “that after 
my statement that the underlying ques- 
| tion is simple justice, and asked if any 
|Senator controverted that statement, 
that no reply was made to that. The 
only answer is that because the rule of 
time limit was waived we are estopped 
from doing what we ought to have done 
in the first place. I doubt if that is 
true.” 

Senator Robinson further declared 
that he knew nothing which made him 
assume that if the Commission has 
abused its authority that the President 
will refuse to comply with the request of 
the Senate. 

Senator Goff said that he was “not 
concerned in the slightest with the jus- 
tice or the injustice of the action of the 
Commission. I am not moved by politi- 
cal or partisan motives. This is not a 
technical, but a constitutional question. 
The Constitution does not prevent these 
men from seeking. vindication through 
removal of the Commission by the Pres- 
|ident or impeachment by the Senate.” 

He asked the Senate “not to do by in- 
direction. what they could not do as a 
legislaive body directly.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, de- 
|clared that he agreed with Senator Goff 
| that the Senate can not invade the execu- 
|tive functions, and that the Commis- 
|sion can not be removed if they are 
|legally in office, but “the question is 
when were they entitled to take office.” 


Forest Industries 
Survey Is Planned 
By National Board 


Work of Policy of Perpet- 
uation and Stabilization 
Was Announced at Initial 
Meeting 








[Continued from Page 1.1 
| est lands; sale and use of publicly-owned 
| timber, especially national forests, In- 
| dian timber reserves, and State forests; 
economic causes of the prevailing con- 
dition of overproduction of forest prod- 
jucts and consequent waste of timber, 
|depletion of forest resources, and in- 
security of employment in the forest 
industries; proposals to divert submar- 
ginal agricultural lands to commercial 
forest growing, and appraisal of relative 

importance of forestry projects. 
Initial funds to finance the survey 
have. been secured from private sources. 
It was announced at the meeting that 





the Board’s headquarters will be in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Members of the advisory committee as 
set up by the Board include E. T. Allen, 
Forest Economist, Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, Portland, Ore.; 
Hugh P. Baker, Dean, New York State 
College of Forestry; Wilson Compton, 
Manager, National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association; William L. Cooper, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; S. T. Dana, Dean, School of 
Forestry, University of Michigan; Fred 
R. Fairchild, Professor of Economics. 
Yale University; Henry S. Graves, Dean, 
School of Forestry, Yale University; W. 
B. Greeley, Secretary-Manager, West 
Coast Lumberman’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash.; Charles T. Herty, Consulting 
Chemical Engineer, New York City; D. 
T. Mason, Consulting Forester, Port- 
land, Ore.; George N. Ostrander, Presi- 
dent, Finch, Pruyn and Company, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; Charles James Rhoads, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; George 
W. Sisson Jr., Director, American For- 
estry Association, Potsdam, N. i. 
Y. Stuart, United States Forester and 
Vice Chairman of the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization, and J. W. Wat- 
zek Jr., Crossett-Watzek-Gates, Ine. 
Chicago. : 
, Members. of the Board attending the 
initial session were Robert P. Lamont 
Secretary of Commerce; Arthur M. 

yde, Secretary of Agriculturey, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior; John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; 
Paul G. Redington, president, American 
Society of Foresters, and also head of 
the Biological Survey; Charles Lathro 
| Pack, president, American Tree Associ- 
ation; George D. Pratt, New York, 
president, American Forestry Associa- 
tion; John C. Merriam, Washington, 
D. C., president, Carnegie Institution; 
L. J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio, master of 
the National Grange; Carl F. Gray, 
Omaha, Nebr., president, Union Pacific 
| Railway Company; D. C. Everest, Roth- 
schild, Wis., past president and member 
of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association, and 
|W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio; Laird S. 
| Bell, Fisher, Boyden, Bell, Boyd and Mar- 
shall, Chicago; J. G. McGowin, president, 
(W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. 





Federal Commission 


Ark., construction permit to change ip- 
ment and install automatic tpeutest na. 
trol, also to increase hours of operation 
from daytime to unlimited. 

KFJB, Marshall Electric Company, Mar- 
shalltown, _ Towa, construction permit to 
change equipment and install automatic fre- 
TWLBL. State of Wi 

.BL, State o isconsin, Depart 

of Agriculture and Markets, thovens Point, 
Wis., construction permit to change equip- 
ment. 

: KLPM, John B. Cooley, Minot, N. Dak., 
pense to cover sonssrustian permit for 
change in equipment which was i 

one p issued Nov, 

KPPC, Pasadena Presbyterian Church, 
Pasadena, Calif., construction permit to 
change equipment and increase power from 
50 w. to 100 w, on 1,210 kilocycles. 

KPCB, Westcoast Broadcasting Co., 3d 
}and Pine Street, Seattle, Wash., construc- 
tion permit to change equipment. 

Applications (other than broadcasting) : 

WMDU, Pan American Airways, San Juan, 
Porto Rico, license for 4,164, 6,305, 6,320, 
8,015, 12,210 ke., 200 and 350 w., point-to- 
point aeronautical service. 
Aeronautical Radio, 


| 








Kingman, | 
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Court Orders ‘ |Order Raising Intrastate Rail Regional Power 
Rates Adjudged Unwarranted| ycrease Asked 


Radio Channels Supreme Court Holds Absence of Findings by I. C. C. on 


Revenue to Carriers From Traffic Within and 
Beyond State Invalidates Order 


Short Waves Assigned to 
Now Defunct Company to 
Be Redistributed by Radio 


Commission 


In a decision by which it retains juris- 
diction over the case involving the al- 
location of continental short waves for 
point to point radiotelegraph communi- 
cation within the United States, the 
Court of; Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia on Jan. 6 instructed the Federal 
Radio Commission to work out a redis- 
tribution of these channels in certain 
respects. 

The majority opinion, written by Chief 
Justice George E. Martin, recognized 
the insolvency of the Universal Wireless 
Communications Co., Inc., which was 
awarded the bulk of the available fre- 
quencies in the original allocation now 
in litigation, and also of the Intercity 
Radio Telegraph Company, one of the 
appellants. The various stay orders is- 
sued in the case, in which there were 
four separate appeals, will remain in 
full force and effect, except that Press 
Wireless, Inc., and the Western Radio 
Telegraph Co., are permitted to make 
use of the frequencies allocated them, 
and so as to permit the Commission to 
work out a new allocation. we 

The Commission, states the majority 
opinion, may take such steps as it deems 
necessary with respect to the 40 chan- 
nels awarded Universal, of the 88 avail- 
able, and regarding Intercity, which was 
denied outright its request for 16 fre- 
quencies. In case of the revocation of 
the grant to Universal, these channels 
“may be allotted to the appellants or 
any of them in such manner as the Com- 
mission may find will best promote the 
public interest, convenience or necessity.” 

It ordered, however, “that the Com- 
mission’s proceedings in that behalf be 
reported to this court and made part 
of the record herein.” 

RCA. Communications, Ine., and 
Mackay Radio Telegraph Company, are 
the only qualified appellants, under the 
court’s ruling, the former company hav- 
ing requested 46 of the frequencies, and 
having been granted a total of 21, while 
Mackay had requested 22 and was 


granted five, which previously had been | 


allocated to it. 

Associate Justice Charles H. Robb, in 
a separate opinion, stated the Commis- 
sion had “erred” in allocating 40 fre- 
quencies to Universal, adding that “the 
fact that the company soon thereafter 
was adjudged a bankrupt is convincing 
proof that it was not in a position to 
undertake and put through so ambitious 
an enterprise as the proper use of these 
frequencies would entail.” 

Holding that the case should be re- 
manded, with directions to the Commis- 
sion to allocate the 40 available frequen- 
cies to RCA and Mackay, the jurist said 
that these two companies, on the record, 
“have demonstrated their ability to fur- 
nish this service.” Should these :om- 
panies failbto promote the public inter- 
est, the Commission, in a proper pro- 
ceeding, may make a reallocation, he 
stated. 

Commercial Frequencies Granted 


In its original allocation of Dec. 22, 
1928, the Commission granted Universal 
the 40 frequencies with which it was 
obliged to_link 112 cities throughout the 
country by 1932, serving them by radio- 
telegraphy in the same manner as the 
Western Union and Postal perform by 
wire, the record shows. Press Wireless 
at that time was granted 20 frequencies 
to be coordinated with the 20 trans- 
oceanic frequencies allocated it in the 
establishment of a world-wide news dis- 
tributing network. Western Radio Tele- 
graph was granted two full time and 
three shared frequencies for use in pub- 
lic service in the Southwest, while action 
on the other applications was deferred. 

In June of 1929, the Commission made 
a further allocation, in which it granted 
in part and. denied in part the RCA re- 
quests and denied outright the applica- 
tions of Mackay and of Intercity and 
Wireless Telegraph & Communications 
Company for new facilities. Asa result 
of the appeals of all of these applicants, 
and the issuance of stay orders by the 
court, the entire allocation was stayed 
pending determination of the case, al- 
though the orders were relaxed in one 
instance so as to permit Universal to 
avail itself of the use of certain of the 
frequencies. 7 

Only 88 Channels Available 

The court brought out in its majority 
opinion that of the continental, short 
wave channels, in the band from 1,500 
to 6,000 kilocycles only 88 channels were 
available for point to point use. The 
appellants and other companies, it added, 
“applied for an aggregate greatly ex- 
ceeding this number.” The applicants 
whose claims were granted, such as 
Western, Universal and Press Wireless 
were not parties to the appeal. Press 
Wireless and Western, howeve~. inter- 
vened as friends of the court, seeking to 
have the stay orders relaxed so as to 
permit them the use of the frequencies 
allocated to them. 


Oral arguments were heard by the 
court on Oct. 13, on the interrelated ap- 
peals, at which time the various parties 
joined in a written stipulation reciting 
that since the Commission’s allocation, 
that Universal had become bankrupt, and 
that since the taking of the appeals, a 
receiver in insolvency had been appointed 
for Intercity. In its opinion the court 
states that the Commission had not 
taken steps to recapture the 40 channels 
granted Universal, because of the pend- 
ency of the appeals, 


Ariz., license covering construction permit 
for 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,350, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 
150 w., point-to-point aeronautical service. 
License covering construction. permit for 
8,070, 3,076, 5,510 ke., 400 w., aeronautical 
service, 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Omaha, Nebr., 
Hapeville, Ga., license covering construc- 
tion permit, aeronautical service. 

WJA, Press Wireless, Inc., construction 
permit for new transmitter on 189 ke., 10 
kw., 178 ke., 10 kw., 165 ke., 10 kw., 19,260 
ke., 5 kw., 19,380 ke., 5 kw., limited public 
service, 

KPG, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., construction permit for new station 
on 15,100, 20,940 ke., 5 kw., construction 
permit for new station on 17,820, 20,540 kce., 
5 kw., construction permit for new station 
on 73 ke., 10 kw., limited public service. 

KGQW, Alaska Washington Airways, Inc., 
Juneau, Territory of Alaska, modification 
of construction pegmit for extension of 
completion date to Jan, 29, 1931. 

I. C, Lawkford Jr., Seymour, Tex., new 
construction permit for 1,604 ke. 15° w., 
experimental service, 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


power is exerted within what would 
otherwise be the domain of State power, | 
the justification of the exercise of the) 
Federal power must clearly appear. 
Illinois Central Railroad Company v. 
State Public Utilities Commission, supra. 
The Commission has no general au- 
thority to regulate intrastate rates and | 
the mere existence of a disparity between 
particular rates on intrastate and inter- 
state traffic does not warrant the Com- 
mission in prescribing intrastate rates. 
Arkansas Railroad Commission v. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company, supra. If the action of the 
Commission is not simply for the re- 
moval of undue prejudice against inter- 
state commerce as between persons or 
localities, and the Commission under- 
takes to prescribe, a state-wide level of | 
intrastate rates in order to avoid an un- 
due burden, from a revenue standpoint, 
upon the interstate carrier, there should 
be appropriate findings upon evidence to 
support an order directed to that end. | 
Thus, the Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company, supra (at p. 566) | 
where the question related to the gen- 
eral level of intrastate passenger fares, | 
there were findings as to the effect of the | 
maintenance of the intrastate fares upon 
the revenues of the carriers, warranting | 
the ultimate finding of undue discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce as a 
whole. Similar facts were shown in New 
York v. United States, supra (at p. 601). 
In the present instance, the Commission 
did not undertake to establish a state- 
wide level of rates for the interstate 
transportation of logs, and in order to 
sustain the state-wide order as to intra- 
state rates (as one needed to avoid an un- 
due burden on the revenues of the carrier 
and a consequent interference with the 
maintenance of an adequate transporta- 
tion system) it must appear that there 
are findings, supported by evidence, of the 
essential facts as to the particular traffic 
and revenue, and the effect of th: intra- 
state rates,. both as existing and as pre- 
scribed, upon the income of the carrier, 
which would justify that conclusion, 


State Commission 


Presented Cost Study 

In the paragraph, which we have 
quoted, containing the ultimate finding | 
of the Commission with respect to the 
unjust discrimination caused by the ex-| 





isting intrastate rates as between per-| 
sons and localities, there is a concluding 
clause that the intrastate rates result 
“in unjust discrimination against inter- 
s‘ate commerce”’ This general ctate- 
ment in the language of the statute, | 
neither standing: alone nor taken in its | 
context, could be regarded as euticions 
to support a state-wide order from the 
standpoint of income, in the absence of | 
supporting findings of fact as to the rev- | 
enue from the traffic in question. 

In its report, the Commission stated 
that .the Florida Railroad Commission, | 
and the interveners from that State, had 
contended that the intrastate rates were | 
remunerative to the carrier. The Stat>| 
Commission introduced a cost study to 
support its contention, and the carrier| 
also submitted evidence as to the cost 
of transporting logs on its lina The} 
Interstate Commerce Commission said| 
that both cost studies were based on 
“arbitrary assumptions” and that neither | 
could be accepted “to show the approxi-| 
mate actual cost of transporting logs 
in single carloads intrastate throughout | 
Florida.” The Commission made a com-| 
parison of “present interstate and in-| 
trastate rates and the proposed inter- 
state rates from north Florida in cents} 
per 100 pounds, and the earnings there- | 
under per car of 50,000 pounds for dis- ' 
tances to 170 miles.” The “earnings” | 
thus set forth were merely the amounts | 
receivable per car for the given number 
of pounds under the rates for the pre-| 
scribed distances. The Commission also | 
stated that the carrier had shown that 
the earnings under the Florida intra-| 
state rate om logs were materially lower | 
than the earnings under the interstate 
rates from Florida to Georgia on brick, 
sand, lime and cement. Comparing the 
Florica intrastate rates on logs with | 
other intréstate rates and with inter-| 
state rates, the Commission reached the | 
conclusion that the intrastate rates as- 
sailed were less than reasonably com- 
pensatory. | 

But to justify the Commission in the 
alteration of intrastate rates, it was not | 
enough for the Commission merely to | 
find that the existing intrastate rates on | 
the particular traffic were not remunera- 
tive or reasonably compensatory. The 
authority to determine the reasonable- 
ness per se of intrastate rates lay with | 
the State authorities and not with the! 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In| 





Control of Futures Trading | 


In Grain Markets Favored | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tary of Agriculture, when he considers! 
it necessary, may reduce the maximum: 
of trading. 

There have been instances, Dr. Duvel 
said, when transactions by an individual 
have reached as much as 10 per cent of 
the day’s business, and such a condition 
usually affects prices in the direction in- 
dicated by the individual’s trade. 

In 80 per cent of the cases in which 
one individual or trading house has 
bought or sold as much as 2,000,000 bush- | 
els in a day, Dr. Duvel said, the price | 
has followed the transaction, going up | 
if the grain was bought and down if it 
was sold. In one case when a trader | 
sold about 5,000,000 bushels in a day, | 
the price of wheat dropped about 14% | 
cents, he said. | 

Under the bill pending in Congres, Dr. 
Duvel pointed out, a trader could change 
his position by 4,000,000 bushels in two | 
days, by starting 2,000,000 bushels short, | 
buying that much on one day, and then | 
buying 2,900,000 bushels more the next | 
‘day, all of which would be within the 
proposed law. | 

Dr. Duvel said, however, that he be- 
lieves in the futures market, and takes 
the position that it should be built up 
and given the confidence of the public 
through elimination of abuses. | 

The primary interest of the Depart- 
ment in the market, he said, is to protect 
the customer, particularly from too much 
fluctuation in price because of specula- 
tion. It is to the interest of the commis- | 
sion man, he said, that prices fluctuate so 
that the public will be induced to buy and 
sell on the prospect of making a profit, 
and will pay commissions on their pur- 
chases and sales, 








| States, 


|“Furthermore, it is not certain that if the 


|}would accrue to the carriers, 


| ports with the result that the total charges 
| would probably be no greater than they 


|dence in order to resolve opposing con- 


}a line of railroad in Cayuga County, N. 


| Locomotive 


{ motives, approved, 


dealing with unjust discrimination as be- 
tween persons and localities in relation 
to interstate commerce, the question is 
one of the relation of rates to each other. 
In considering the authority of the Com- 
mission to enter the State field and to 


| change a scale of intrastate rates in the 


interest of the carrier’s revenue, the ques- 


| tion is that of the relation of rates to in- 


come. The raising of rates does not nec- 
essarily increase revenue. It may in par- 
ticular localities reduce revenue instead 
of increasing it, by discouraging patron- 
age. (Note No. 1.) Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company, supra. The 
Commission stated in its report that wit- 
nesses for the Florida intervehers had 
testified “that any material increase in 
the Florida intrastate rates would either 
cause them to move their plants to the 


|timber or abandon operations,” and that 


in either event the carrier would lose 


| considerable traffic. 


Relation of Various 


Rates Involved 
The Commission made no findings as 


| to the revenue which had been derived by 


the carrier from the traffic in question, 
or which could reasonably be expected 
under the increased rates, or that the 
alteration’ of the intrastate rates would 
produce, or was likely to produce, addi- 


| tional income necessary to prevent an un- 


due burden upon the carrier’s interstate 
revenues and to maintain an adequate 
transportation service. 

The question is not merely one of the 


labsence of elaboration or of a suitably 


complete statement of the grounds of the 
Commission’s determination, to the im- 
portance of which this court has recently 
adverted (The Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western Railway Company v. United 
decided Nov. 24, 1930, 282 
U. S. —), but of the lack of the 
basic or essential findings required 
to support the Commission’s order. 


iIn the absence of such findings, we 


1.—Ig the Florida Fertilizer Case, 151 I. 
C. C. 602, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


| sion, in refusing to order an increase in the 


Florida intrastate rates on fertilizer, said: 


Florida intrastate rates were increased to 
the interstate level, additional revenue 
for if the 
prophesies of the interior plants and of the 
Florida Commission are justified, practi- 
cally all shipments would be made from the 


now are.” ° : : 
are not called upon to examine the evi- 


tentions as to what it shows or to spell 
out-and state such conclusions of fact 
as it may permit. The Commission is 
the fact-finding body and the court ex- 
amines the evidence not to make find- 
ings for the Commission but to ascer- 
tain whether its findings are properly 
supported. If the facts as to intrastate 
transportation of logs in Florida are 
such as to justify an order as to intra- 
state rates in order to end an unjust dis- 
crimination as against interstate com- 
merce either as between persons and lo- 
calities, or because of an undue burden 
upon the revenues of the carrier, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is still 
at liberty, acting in accordance with the 
authority conferred by the statute, to 
make such determinations as the situ- 
ation may require. - E 

We conclude that the portion of the 
order of the Commission which is now 
under review, with respect to intrastate 
rates, is not supported by the findings 
of the Commission and this part of the 
order must be set aside. 

Decrees reversed. 


Louisiana Engineer Presents 
New Flood Control Plan 


Harry Jacobs, Chief Engineer of the 
State of Louisiana, Jan. 7 outlined be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Flood Control an alternative 
plan for flood control on the Mississippi 
River below the Arkansas River. 

He said that the cost of the project 
which he proposed is estimated at $297,- 
080,000, and would bring the cost of 
the total flood control project to $541,- 
594,000. 

The plan would provide for a narrow, 
floodway in the Boeuf River Basin in 
northern Louisiana and the widening of 
the Sicily Island Gorge. The plan, he 
told the Committee, is presented only in 
case the one providing for reservoir 
systems in the Arkansas and White 
Rivers proves too expensive. 

Mr. Jacobs’ new plan would save the 
entire reservoir capacity of the back- 
water area for emergencies, the engi- 
neer said, 





Extension Asked in Powers 
Of Federa] Trade Agency 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
inducement tending to injure a com- 
petitor. 

Where parties to trade agreements ap- 
proved by the Trade Commission sell 
goods subject to interstate \commerce 
regulations, in violation c* such agree- 
ments. 

Where materials are imported to the 
i.jury of individuals or corporations en- 
gaged in producing and selling such 





| commodities of exclusively American or- 


igin or for strictly domestic consumption. 
This bears directly on petroleum imports, 

Where producers of domestic materials 
are dependent upon monopolistic facili- 
ties owned by others, as for instance, 
pipelines and transportation facilities. 

Further under the provisions of this 
amendment importations of oil, manga- 
nese and other commodities and raw ma- 
terials, which will tend to injure certain 
independent American industries, can in 
such cases secure quick and speedy 
relief. 


Rulings Are Announced 
In I. C. C. Finance Cases 


The Interstate Gommerce Commission 
on Jan. 7 made public decisions in un- 
entested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8595, | 
authorizing the Owaseo River Ry. to aban- 
don ogeration, under trackage rights, over 


Ta. 
approved. 

Report and order in F, D. No. 8617, au- 
thorizing the Chicago Great Western R. R.| 
Co. to issue not exceeding $461,660 of promis- | 
sory notes payable to the order of the Lima 





forks, Incorporated, in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of six freight loco- 
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By Four Stations 


Users of Same Channel Con- 
tend That Maximum of 
5,000 Watts Would Not 
Add to Interference 


Increase of the maximum power of 
“regional” broadcasting stations from 
1,000 to 5,000 watts as the logical sequel 
to the proposal that all cleared channel 
stations be permitted to employ the max- 
imum power of 50,000 watts is requested 
of the Federal Radio Commisison by four 
brofdeasting stations in applications 
made available Jan. 7: 

Holding that such a move would re- 
dound to the benefit of the public by 
making possible higher quality and more 
satisfactory service it is contended in 
the applications that there will be no 
additional interference. The four sta- 
tions now occupy the regional channel 
of 940 kilocycles, and are united in their 
appeal, it is stated in the applications 
filed by Bethuel M. Webster Jr., and Paul 
M. Segal, former General Counsel and 
Assistant General Counsel, respectively, 
of the Commission. 

The proposal, it is brought-out, is in 
line with the general engineering recom- 
mendation that there be a “horizontal 
increase” in the powers of all classes 
of stations, in accord with the most 
modern trends in radio broadcasting 
technique.” 

The stations which have filed the ap- 
plications with Federal radio supervisors 
in their respective areas are WCSH, 
Scarboro, Me., WFIW, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
WDAY, West Fargo, N. Dak., and KOIN, 
Sylvan, Oreg. Each station now is 
licensed for the present maximum power 
for regional channels of 1,000 watts, and 
claim, through counsel, that a blanket 
increase in power of all stations would 
in no wise cause greater interference, 
but, conversely, would improve reception, 

Rate as Local Stations 


Of the 620 stations on the air, approxi- 
mately 225 are in the regional category, 
according to records of the Commission. 
These stations, under existing Commis- 
sion regulations, are authorized to use 
evening power of not less than 250 watts 
to 1,000 watts. Those below that power 
are local stations, while those of 5,000 
watts and above are in the cleared chan- 
nel or high-power group. 

The Commission now has under con- 
sideration the applications of 24 broad- 
casting stations—20 of them operating 
on cleared channels—that they be 
granted authority to employ the max- 
imum power of 50,000 watts. Following 
hearing on these applications last Fall, 
the Commission’s Chief Examiner, Ellis 
A. Yost, recommended that the Com- 
mission modify its existing regulation 
restricting this maximum power to but 
20 of the 40 cleared channels, so that 
all cleared channel stations might be 
accorded authority for 50,000 watts. He 
stated in his recommendations, submitted 
on Dec. 15, that this would be the great- 
est single contribution the Commission 
could make in the interests of the Amer- 
ican radio public, and declared that ad- 
vances in the radio art made desirable 
the use of higher power: The Commis- 
sion, however, remanded the report to 
the Chief Examiner, with instructions 
that he adhere to its existing regula- 
tion, and select from among te 24 ap- 
plicants those which he recommended 
for the remaining eight 50,000-watt ‘as- 
signments. 


Better Service Held Possible 

Contending that the “public interest, 
convenience and necessity” will be served 
by granting the applications, Messrs. 
Segal and Webster, in the, applications, 
recite reasons to support this claim. It 
is contrary to the public interest, the 
reasons for the requests state, “to limit 
the applicants to their present author- 
ized power.” 

“Each of the stations involved will be 
able to give a higher quality and more 
satisfactory service to listeners residing 
within its service area,” they contend, 
“Each of the stations involved will be 
able to extend its present service area; 
no additional interference will be caused; 
no stations or listeners will be adversely 
affected, and the applications accord with 
the most modern trends in radio broad- 
cenene technique,” are the other reasons 
cited. 


The four requests constituting the 
joint proposal, state the applications, are 
by applications for construction permit 
and/or modification of station ‘license 
“according to the legal and technical 
status of the stations involved and 
meet the requirements of the act ap- 
proved July 1, 1930. The proposal is 
that each of the applicant stations be 
permitted to increase power to 5 kilos 
watts (5,000 watts).” 


National 
Electric “Power 


A balanced 
utility group 
which serves 
over 2,000 
cities and 
towns,—in 15 
Eastern states 


*A part of the 
Middle West 
Utilities System 


57 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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For Caribbean 


Activities Urged 


-Winter Maneuvers of Fleet 


Expected to Emphasize 
Need of Mooring Mast in 
Panama Section 


Need for a permanent mooring mast | 
in the Caribbean area and any existing | 
deficiencies of the dirigible “Los An- 
geles” are likely to be shown during} 
Winter maneuvers with the United States | 
Fleet in the vicinity of Panama when the 
nonmilitary airship receives its first test 
as a weapon of war, it was stated orally 
Jan. 7 at the Department of the Navy. 

While lighter-than-air officers expect | 
that no unusual problems will be en-| 
countered in navigating the craft during 
participation in the annual war exer-| 


‘and the November decrease was 13.27) 


r Railroads 
_ Airship Station 


Postal Receipts 
Show Decrease 


‘Revenue for December 5.43) 
Per Cent Less Than Same 
’ Month Last Year 


Total postal receipts at 50 selected of- 
fices throughott the country for the; 
month of December registered a decrease 
of 5.43 per cent under.receipts for the 
same month of 1929, according to a 
statement made public at the Post Office | 
Department, Jan. 7... 

This decrease, it is revealed by the 
statement, is less than that suffered by 
any other month of the last four months 
of 1930. Postal receipts at these four 
offices for September of 1930 was 5.84) 
per cent under thé same month in 1929;) 
the October decrease was 9.69 per cent) 





| 


| per cent. | 


Receipts at the 50 post offices during | 
last month totaled $38,572,146, as against | 
$40,784,848, a decrease of $2,212,702.) 
Eight of the selected 50 cities showed | 





cises, the comparatively short range of | 
the “Los Angeles” as well as its small | 
carrying capacity may be found insuffi- | 
cient for an effective military airship, it | 
was said. 
Tender to Assist 

Facilities of the Navy tender “Patokua,” 
an oil ship equipped with a stub mooring 
mast to which the “Los Angeles” anchors 


during oversea operations, may be found 


inadequate for extensive work with the 
fleet, it was pointed out. Since no moor- 
ing mast is available for anchoring the 
dirigible.in the Panama area, all opera- 
tions will be based on the “Patoka,” un- 
der present Navy plans. 


The following additional information | 


was made available at the Bureau of 
Aeronautics: 

This trip will be the second Caribbean 
flight made by the 6-year-old German 
craft, and experience gained during the 
1928 flight to Panama and return will 
be valuable in operating between Lake- 
hurst and the Canal Zone. 

The following information was made 
available at the Bureau of Aeronautics: 

The unusual feature of the projected 
trip is not the distance involved, but; 
the fact that this Winter’s operations | 
will be the first ever carried out in con-| 
junction with the Fleet under condi- 
tions closely approximating real war 
maneuvers. 

Flight to Panama 

The 2,300-mile trip from New York to 
Panama should be accomplished in a 
little over a day and a half. When the 
“Los Angeles” was flown to Panama in 
1928, the distance was covered in 
slichtly more than 37 hours. 

The “Los Angeles” was not built for 
such work and whole the value of the 
craft in reconnaissance work will be 
tested, definite conclusions as to the 
ability of lighter-than-air craft in this 
work may not be reached. 

The new superdirigible “ZRS-4” now 
nearing completion at Akron, Ohio, is 
designed for real military uses, while 
the “Los Angeles,” constructed for non- 
military uses, has comparatively shorter 
range than the new airship and also 
can not carry large loads. 

Operations from the Navy oiler “Pa- 
toka,” which is equipped with a short 
mooring mast, will probably be more dif- | 
ficult than from a regular tall mast. 
These maneuvers are expected to give| 
additional information about the desira- 
bility of an “airship port” in the Carib- 
bean region. 

Should the “ZRS-4,” with its greater | 
range and increased carrying capacity, | 
be used in future Winter maneuvers, a} 
permanent air base at Panama probably | 
will be considered an absolute necessity. | 
Facilities of the “Patoka” possibly will! 
be found inadequate when the new air- 
ship, approximately twice as large as 
the “Los Angeles,” is placed in service. 

Weather conditions in the Panama re- 
gion are not expected to interfere with 
the maneuvers, but limitations of the 
“Los Angeles” for military use may be 
emphasized. 
3.500 miles, but should tropical rakes 
occur and prevent the carrying of full 
loads of fuel the range may be decreased 
materially. The “ZRS-4,” however, will 
have a range under normal circumstances 
of 9,000 miles. 


Toll Receipts Less 


At Panama Canal 


Collections Show Decrease in 
Six-month Period 


Tolls amounting to $2,192,583.85 were 
collected from 495 commercial vessels 
that passed through the Panama Canal 
in December, compared with tolls of $2,- 
309,030.88 collected from 522 commer- 
cial vessels in the same month of 1929, 
according to a radiogram from the Act- 


ing Governor of the Panama Canal, Lieut. | 
Col. Julian L. Schley, to the Secretary | 


of War, just made public. 

Tolls of $12,897,769.11 were collected 
from 2,902 commercial vessels that 
passed through the canal during the last 
six months of 1930 ending with Decem- 
ber, the figures show. They compare 
with tolls of $13,828,634.16 from 3,202 
commercial vessels in the corresponding 
period of 1929, 

Tolls of $41.85 were also collected from 
nine launches in December, the radio- 
gram said. 


Cable Companies Renew 
Landing Rights in China 


_ The dispute between China and for- 
eign cable companies which has been 
under negotiation for nearly a year, has 
now been settled; the Department of 
State has just announced. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Under date of Dec. 31 the American 
Consul General at Shanghai reported 
that, according to authentic information, 
an agreement was signed on Dec. 30 be- 
tween the Commercial! Pacific Cable Com- 
pany (American) and the Chinese Min- 
istry of Communications providing for 
renewal of the landing rights of the com- 
pany in China for 14 years from Jan. 
1, 1931. 

The agreement provides for joint con- 
trol of the Shanghai office by the com- 
pany and the Chinese Telegraph Admin- 
istration, but the company retains con- 
trol of the operation of the cable. The 
details of a formal traffic agreement will 
be worked out later. It is reported that 
the Great Northern (Danish) and the 
Eastern Extension Telegraph (British) 
companies are signing similar agree- 
ments with the Chinese government. 
This confirms recent press reports. 

These three cable companies had con- 


increases in postal receipts. (The tabu-| 
lated statement will be printed in full | 
text in the issue of Jan. 9.) | 


Information Asked 


Qn Air Mail Lines 


In Senate Measure 


} 


Senator Dill Introduces Res-. 
olution Pointing Out Lack | 
Of Service From St. Paul | 
To Pacific 


+ 


A resolution (S. Res. 394) directing 
the Postmaster General to furnish to the} 
Senate information regarding existing 
and proposed air mail routes and con-} 
tracts for carrying. mail on those routes, ! 
was introduced in the Senate Jan. 6 by 
Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington. 


In the preamble to the resolution, it 
is pointed out that the territory from 
St. Paul west to Seattle is not now}: 
served by air mail and that no route is 
proposed there under the 1931-32 appro-; 
priation. It is stated further that “de- 
velopments indicate that control of the 
Government air mail contracts is rapidly 
coming under the direction of the avi- 
ation monopoly.” 


Nature of Information 


The information requested under the | 
resolution includes: Name and termina- 
tion of each aiy mail route and person, 
firm or corporation holding a contract 
tor carrying of mail; routes to be estab- 
lished under appropriations for 1931- 
32; names of officers and attorneys of 
parent corporations holding air mail con- 
tracts who have been employes of the 
Federal Government; requirements for 
the establishments of air mail routes as 
to airports, ete. 


Limited Air Force 
By Treaty Expected | 


Admiral Moffett Looks for Ac- 
tion at 1935 Conference 


Miami, Fla., Jan. 7.—The limitation of 
both aircraft and ships carrying aircraft 
will be sought at the next disarmament 
| conference in 1935, “ we confidently may 

expect,” Rear Adm. William A. Mof- 
fett, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
of the Department of the Navy, asserted 
}in an address at the dedication of the 
naval reserve aviation base here today. 

“In the final analysis,” he said, “the 
country must depend upon reserve organ- 


The range of the ship is} izations and man power for ultimate 


safety.” 

Adm. Moffett said that he considered 
building up the Navy to the full strength 
allowed by the London Naval Treaty a 
national duty. 

The naval reserve, the Ad- 
miral stated, being organized and 
maintained upon principles which will 
guarantee the maximum efficiency con- 
sistent with the amount of funds ex- 
pended. Accepting the new reserve base 
presented by the City of Miami, Adm. 
Moffett pointed out that establishment 
of a reserve unit in this city has been 
desired for strategic reasons as well as 
to afford training facilities for young 
men from southern States, 

(The full text of Adm. Moffett’s 
address will be printed in the issue 

of Jan. 9.) 


aviation 


is 


Ship Merger Viewed 
As Progressive Step 


Board to RecewWe Details of 
I. M. M. Consolidation 


Details of consolidation of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company 
with the Roosevelt Steamship Company 
are expected to be received by the Ship- 
ping Board for its examination within a 
few days, the chairman, T, V. O’Connor, 
announced orally Jan. 7. 

Commissioner O’Connor said that be- 
cause of the international aspect of the 
situation the Shipping Board anticipates 
making qa thorough study of the new op- 
erating plan before granting its approval 
to the merger. 

“This will be a forward step in ad- 
vancing American shipping,” the chair- 
;man said. “If it can be worked out it 
will be a wonderful thing. The Board 
| has been following negotiations with in- 
terest.” 

Since I, M. M. operates ships under 
foreign flags as well as American ves- 
sels and the Roosevelt company in addi-| 
tion to operating American lines is work-| 
ing out details of the projected Balti- 
moze mail service, it was pointed out 
at the Board, some arrangement will | 
have to be made subject to the Board’s | 
approval, 

No formal discussion of the matter 
took place at the Board meeting Jan. 
7, Mr. O’Connor stated, although the | 


session. * 

inna 
tracts with the Chinese government | 
which expired on Dec, 31, 1930. For 
several months the companies have been | 
negotiating with the Chinese authorities | 
with a view to the conclusion of new | 
agreements, | 
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New York Market Quotations 
The State of New York: New York, Jan. 7 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan’ and Vermont—the only 


hich issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 
States Sales 
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Which Thou- 
Legal sands High. 
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the State of New York. 


The following symbols are used to designate ine States 


in which these securities are made eligible, 


either by 


statuté or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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=1, | Wash D C Term Ist 
West El deb 5s 


W Penn Pow Ist 5s 


, W Shore RR reg gu 
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US 
US 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce .Commission | 


| last year, but this year’s liabilities were 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


jon Jan. 7 made public decisions in rate 


cases which are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3507.—Junk from South Dakota, North Da- 
kota and Minnesota to Twin Cities and 
Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., and Omaha, 
Nebr.: Proposed increased minimum weight 
on various kinds of junk, in mixed carloads, 
from points in North Dakota and South 
Dakota to Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, 


} St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., 


and Omaha, Nebr., found not justified. Sus- 
pended schedules ordered canceled and pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 

No, 21767.—Brilliant Coal Co. v. Illinois 
Central Railroad: Rates “on coal, in car- 
loads, moving interstate from mines in the 
vicinity of Brilliant, Ala., to southeastern 
points, to points on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville between Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, 
La., and to Pensacola, Fla., via various 
routes, found not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial. Nonprejudicial rates prescribed. 

No, 22137 and Related Cases.—Eastern 
Tanners Glue Co. v. Southern Railway: 
Rates on tannery fleshings and hide trim- 


mings, in carloads, from points in Virginia, | 


West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 


Tennessee and Georgia to Gowanda, N. Y., | 


found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 22270.—-Federated Metals Corporation 
y. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway: Rates 
charged on ingot and scrap aluminum, in 
carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, IIl., 
Detroit, Mich., to various points in 
territory and from St. Louis 
Newton, Iowa, found applicable and not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22376.—Charles S. Hardy v. Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg & San Francisco Railway. 
Rates charged on cattle, in carloads, from 
Snyder, Marfa, Alpine and Marathon, Tex., 
to San Diego, Calif., over a route through 
Mexico; found not to have been unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22844.—Press Union Publishing Co 
vy. Delaware & Hudson Co.: Rate on news- 
print paper, in carloads, from Glens Falls, 
N. Y., to Atlantic City, N. J., not shown to 
have been or to be unreasonable, Complaint 
dismissed. 

No, 22846.—Paducah 
Pennsylvania Railroad: 


Hosiery Mills v. 
Rates charged on 


less-than-carload shipment of dye tubs and | 


fire extinguishers from Riverside, N. J., to 
Paducah, Ky., found inapplicable, resulting 
in undercharges. Rates charged on a less- 
than-carload shipment of dye tubs, and net 
dye bags, from and to the same points, 


to | 


|found applicable and not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

| No, 23391 and Related Cases.—American 
{Sumatra Tobacco Corporation v. Clyde 
Steamship Co.: First and fourth-class rates 
on less-than-carload and carload shipments, 
respectively, of tobacco packing grass mats 
from Nev York, N. Y.,. to Quincy, Fla., 
found applicable and not unreasonable. Cer- 
|tain shipments found 
plaints dismissed. 

No. 23206. 
| Coast Line Railroad. Charges collected on 
a earload of oranges, in 
from Clermont, Fla., to Waycross, Ga., and 
| diverted to Elmira, N. Y., found unreason- 
| able, Reparation awarded, 
| No. 23169.—Southern States Lumber Co. 
v. Blue Ridge Railway. tate charged on 
one carload of lumber from West Union, 
S. C., to Elberton, Ga., found unreasonable. 
| Reparation awarded. 
| No, 23168.—Blue Diamond Company 
Nevada v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
| Railway. Rate on gypsum, in carloads, from 
| Arden, Nev., to Monolith, Calif., found un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial to complain- 
jant and unduly preferential of producers 
at Midland and Plaster City, Calif. A law- 
| ful rate for the future prescribed. 
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Chandler Davis Co, v. Atlantic | 
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United States Government 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
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49 101.30 
abcdefg 632 108.27 
abedefg 4 102,26 
abcdefg 2 102.16 


Last 
101.30 
108.27 
102.26 
102.13 
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101.28 
108.21 


Business Increase Below 
Normal in Richmond Area 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


less. Employment conditions did not 
improve in November and early Decem- 
| ber, but on the contrary there seems to 


persons seeking work. 

Bituminous coal production last month 
was in less volume than in either Oc- 
tober, 1930, or November, 1929, and was 
probably not up to seasonal level. West 
| Virginia dropped below Pennsylvania in 
production in October and continued in 
second place through November. 
textile industry in the Fifth district 
|}made no further progress last month, 
| but appears to have held the slight gain 
| reported in October. Cotton prices, after 





dle of October and the middle of No- 
vember, turned downward again and 
{went below 9 cents per pound at the 
middle of December, the lowest figure 
| since the early part of the World War. 
| Final crop production figures now being 
released confirm earlier fears of drought 
damage, and the price situation for the 
chief money crops of the fifth district 
continue unsatisfactory. 





Statements 


of 
Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
November Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
5,602,290 53,213,286 62,502,804 
791,308 7,564,471 9,703,500 
6,962,966 66,301,693 78,973,829 
935,829 8,335,738 10,707,°50 
1,355,539 11,894,025 15,453,475 
2,417,660 22,799,972 25,459,670 
5,061,938 46,848,630 55,090,622 
1,901,028 19,453,063 
334,464 3,962,128 
711 10,611 
1,565,853 15,480,824 
1,546,630 15,579,174, 
5,315.40 5,269.12 
72.7 70.7 
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5,315.40 
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|ures in the Fifth district in November | 


were more numerous than in November} 
| of the Banking Department be evidenced 
| by individual certificates of stock, which 


have been an increase in the number of | 


The | 


| firming up somewhat between the mid-, 
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[Prompt Mergers of Banks Asked 


For Protection in Emergencies 








23,883,207 | 


New York Superintendent Declares ‘The Bank 


Of United States’ Could Thus Have Been 
Saved From Closing f 


State of New York: 


Proposals for amendments to the bank- 
ing “law made by the State Superintend- 
ent of Banks, Joseph A. Broderick, in his 
preliminary annual report filed with the 
Governor and the Legislature on Jan. 7, 
1931, follows in full text: 

General js 

1. To amend the banking law in order 
to permit prompt mergers of banking in- 
stitutions in case of emergency or when 
necessary to protect the interests of 
depositors and shareholders, by providing 
tha. with approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, the boards of diree- 
tors of any two or more banking insti- 
tutions may merge such _ institutions 
under an agreement which will pro- 


tect and preserve the equities of the | 


respective stockholders. Such amend- 
ment might also provide that sch agree- 
ment shall be subject to the approval of 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York. 


Under the existing law when a bank- | 


ing institution, because of lack of liquid- 


l|ity or depreciation in the value of as- 
| sets, can no longer safely be permitted 
/to continue in the conduct of its_busi- 


ness, the Superintendent of Banks is 


placed in the position of being obliged | 


to either close such institution or urge 
that it merge with some institution hav- 
ing a sound financial standing. The lat- 
ter remedy, providing the merger is a 
proper one, is much to be preferred to 


the first, for the reason that the clos-| 


ing of an institution undermines public 


confidence generally and often leads to} 


heavy withdrawals from other institu- 
tions. Furthermore, ; 
banking institution may result in loss 
to depositors for no other reason than 
the fact that the closing operates to de- 
preciate the value of certain classes of 
assets, not easily liquidated, though of 
substantial value to a going institution. 

Why not mergers then in all cases 
where the condition of an institution will 
not justify permiting it to continue in 
business? Under the present law, merg- 
ers to become effective must be ap- 
proved by stockholders. To procuré such 
approval it may be necessary to inform 
them of the facts necessitating the 


merger, which is likely to lead to un- ; 
certainty and rumors, resulting in runs | 


which may cause the institution’s clos- 
ing before the merger can be effected. 
Furthermore, because of rumors which 
may originate suddenly, it becomes neces- 
sary in some instances to accomplish 
mergers over night if institutions, are 
to be saved, which under the present 
law is impossible since approval by stock- 
holders must be obtained at a meeting 
held oa two weeks’ notice. 

For these reasons, and because it is 
a matter of great public intérest that 
banking institutions be closed only in 
cases where there is no other alterna- 
tive, it is urged that the Legislature, 


which is about to meet, adopt legislation | 


permitting, in cases where an emergency 


|exists, the merger of banking institu- 


tions by action of the respective boards 
of directors, without the approval of 
stockholders. The proposed statute, 
which is now in the process of being 
drafted, will permit such a merger only 
in cases where the superintendent of 
banks declares that such action is neces- 
sary in order to avoid closing one of the 
institutions. It also makes ample pro- 
vision for the protection of the interest 
of stockholders of the merging institu- 
tions. 

Had the present law contained such a 


| provision, the Bank .of United States 


would have been merged with one of our 
strongest institutions and its 
avoided. 


Remove Officials for 


Banking Law Violations 
2. To permit the Superintendent to re- 


move from office, officers or directors of | 


banking institutions who have been 
guilty of persistent violations of the 
banking law, or of a continuance of 
unsafe and unsound policies. 

3. To permit the Superintendent to 
insist upon charge-offs as directed by 
the Department, within 60 days after 
receipt of notification, permitting re- 
= to be established in lieu of charge- 
offs. 

4. To provide that the stock of all 
banks and trust companies and other 
corporations subject to the supervision 


shall not be coupled with the stock of 
any other corporation. All such ar- 
rangements existing at the present time 
shall terminate within two years. 

5. To limit the extension of credit and 


investment of funds in stock and ob-! 


ligations of affiliated corporations as de- 
fined in section 39 of the Banking Law, 
by providing that the aggregate invest- 
ment in capital shares or “obligations of, 
or direct or indirect loans to, or loans 
secured by the shares or obligations of, 
any corporation affiliated with a bank- 
ing institution and/or any subsidiary 
corporation of such affiliated corpora- 
tion, shall not exceed in the aggregate 
10 per cent of the capital and surplus 
of any banking institution. 

6. To prohibit any officer, clerk or 
other employe of a bank or trust com: 
pany from borrowing from the institu- 
tion of which he is an officer, clerk or 
other employe and from becoming ob- 
ligated directly or indirectly, condition- 
ally or otherwise to such institution. 

7. To provide that an officer of a bank- 
ing institution shall not be permitted 
to become an officer of any company en- 
gaged primarily in the business of the 
purchase and sale of securities, 

8..To provide that every director of 
any banking institution who is directly, 
indirectly, conditionally or otherwise ob- 
ligated on any loan or other extension 
of credit made by such institution to 
such director or other individual, part- 
nership, unincorporated association or 
corporation shall jfile with such institu- 
tion once in each year and at such other 
times as the Superintendent may re- 
auire, a statement of his financial con- 
dition. 

9. To change the period within which 
directors’ examinations are to be made to 
provide for such examinations at least 
once in each six-months period. The 
scope of such examinations to include a 
complete review by each director of all 
loans and investments in excess of 1-10 
of 1 per cent of the capital and surplus 
of such institution (exceeding a mini- 
mum of $1,000 however) including all 
extensions of credit to affiliated or sub- 
sidiary companies. At least once in two 
successive years such examination is to 


the closing of a} 


closing | 
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include a complete verification of deposit 
liabilities. wos 

10. To require that banks and trust 
companies shall, at the end of each year, 
render to stockholders a report showing 
the attendance of directors at meetings 
held during that year. 


Restrict Investment 


Of Thrift Accounts 


11. To provide for the segregation cf. 
thrift accounts in commercial banking 
institutions located in cities having a 
population of 75,000 or over, and to place 
restrictions on the investment of such 
thrift funds. This provision is to be 
applicable to all funds received after 
; June 30, 1931; deposits made prior to 
that date to be invested in such manner 
as prescribed at the rate of one-fifth of 
the total of such ‘deposits yearlvgfor a 
| period of five years. 4 

12. To limit the amount of the fu 
of any banking institution that may @be 
| deposited with any other banking insti- 
tution, giving effect to the varying exi- 
gencies attaching to the depositing of 
|funds with (a) designated reserve de- 
positaries; (b) domestic banking insti- 
tutions not acting as reserve agents; (c) 
| foreign banking institutions. 


13.. To require banks and trust com- 
panies to maintain reserves against time 
deposits. 

14, To omit foreign exchange balances 
credited to a banking institution from 
the items that may be deducted from the 
total deposits of such banking institution 
In arriving at the aggregate demand de- 
posits thereof against which reserves are 
required to be maintained. 


_15. To permit any agency of a for- 
| eign institution, with the approval of the 
| superintendent, to change the location of 
its place of business in the same State. 


16. To goordinate the provisions of the 
banking law relating to the exchange of 
;national banks to State banks, and the 
change of State banks to trust com- 
panies, with the provisions of the bank- 
ing law relating to the organization of 
banks and trust companies respectively. 


17. To limit the aggregate amount of 
funds which a banking institution’ may 
| invest in the stock, convertible bonds, or 
| other obligations of other.corporations. 


18, To modify the provision of the 
banking law which now requires that 
|each director of a trust company be a 
\citizen of the United States, to provide 
some elasticity in the case of ‘trust com- 
| panies which at the time such provision 
| became law had on their boards of direc- 
tors persons who were not citizens of 
the United States, by permitting one 
noncitizen to become a director. 

19. To provide that any holding com- 
pany which owns stock of a ae 





institution shall be required to mainffain 
;reserves or surety bonds to protect the 
statutory double liability which attaches 
to such stock. 


20. To make applicable to trust @fm- 
panies the provisions of the banking Taw 
relating to adverse claims to bank de- 
posits as now provided for banks in 
section 149, subdivision b, of the bank- 
ing law. 

21. To provide that passbooks used 
as receipts by any individual, copart- 
nership, unincorporated association, or 
corporation authorized to engage .in 
business under the provisions of any 
laws other than the banking or insur- 
ance laws, and used in connection with 
the sale of securities, shall bear the 
|statment “Not under the supervision of 
the banking department.” 

22. To provide that no office or place 
of business of any corporation, associa- 
tion or private banker authorized to en- 
gage in business under the banking law 
shall be open to the public for the trans- 
action.of banking business on Sunday. 

2°. To permit the Superintendent to 
order, at the expense of a-bank or trust 
company, appraisals of real estate »rop- 
erties owned by or mortgaged to such 
institutions, by independent, impartial 
appraisers of recognized standing. 

Private Bankers 

1. To require that the deposit liabili- 
ties of private bankers shall be audited 
periodically by an outside independent 
auditor. 

2. To modify the present provisions re- 
quiring that a certain portion of reserves 
maintained against deposits shall be kept 
on hand and to permit a larger propor- 
|tion to be deposited with the, designated 
|reserve depositary. 

3. To provide for the continuation, of 
tne business of an individual engagef® in 
the business of a private banker during 
jany interim between the death of such 
private banker and the ap,ointment * 
his executor, administrator or legal rep 
resentative, 

4. To permit any person engaged i_ the 
business of transmission of. funds to 
others pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 150 subdivision 4 of the banking 
law, to deposit with the Superintencent, 
stocks, bonds or interest bearing ob'iga- 
tions of the United States or of this 
State or of any city, county, town, vil- 
lage or free school district in this State 
instead of only interest bearing stock 
or bonds of such obligors. 

5. To provide restrictions on loans, 
purchases of securities and total lia- 
bilties to a private banker of any one 
person to conform with similar restric- 
tions now imposed on banks and trusi 
companies. . 

6. To provide that all licensed private 
bankers in cities of this State. shall be 
required to discontinue accepting de- 
posits by June 30, 1931, and be required 
to liquidate their deposit liabilities by 
Dec, 31, 1931./ 

Savings Banks 

1. To permit savings banks with the 
approval of the Superintendent to es- 
tablish and maintain deposit and with- 
drawal stations limiting the locations 
thereof to the county in which the prin- - 
cipal office is located. 

2. To amend section 239, subsivision 
9 of the banking law relating to the 
liability of the trustees of a savings bank 
with reference to the investment of the 
deposits and guaranty fund thereof to 
bring it into conformity with the con- 
tents of section 239. 

3. To amend section 239, subdivision 
8, subparagraph (c) of the banking jaw 
relating to the investment of deposits 
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and guaranty fund of savings banks in 
promissory notes secured by the assign- 
ment and pledge to the savings bank of 
first mortgages on real estate in order to 
bring the restrictins placed upon thai 
class of investment as compared with 
the’ deposits and the guaranty fund of 
a savings bank into conformity with the 
restrictions placed upon the investment 
of a savings bank in bonds and mort- 
gages as compared with the total as- 
sets of such savings bank. 

4. To broaden the provisions of sec- 

tion 239, subdivision 12, of the banking 
law relating to the investment of de- 
pogits and guaranty fund of saving banks 
in Bonds of public utility companies to 
include bonds of companies that ptr- 
artificial gas. 
5. To permit a sayings bank to change 
the location of a place of business occu- 
pied and maintained by it as a branch 
office as a result of: prior merger with 
another savings bank to another place 
in the same county. 

6. To permit the Superintendent of 
Banks to order at the expense of the 
savings bank, appraisals of real estate 
property owned by or mortgaged to such 
institution, by independent, impartial ap- 
praisers of recognized standing. 

7. To permit the payment of extra 
dividends above a basic rate when earn- 
ings permit. 

Investment Companies 

To amend the banking law to provide 
as follows: 

(a) That industrial banking companies 
and domestic. corporations engaged in the ; 
business of foreign banking shall be the 
only classes of institutions permitted to 
be organized under the investment arti- 
cle of the banking law. In this connec- 
tion, provision will be made for the rein- 
corporation of mortgage companies and 
finance companies under the stock cor- 
poration law. 

(b) ‘That the business of industrial 
loan companies and domestic corpora- 
tions engaged in the business of for- 
eign banking shall be limited to gen- 
eral powers which will be clearly defined 
in the statute. 

(c) That industrial «loan companies 
shall be required to maintain a speci-| 
fied ratio of capital funds to outstand- 
ing unhypothecated bonds or notes is- 





certificates. 

({d) That industrial loan companies 
shall be required to maintain reserves 
against outstanding unhypothecated 
bonds or notes issued by them, now 
hown as investment certificates. 


(e) That domestic corporations en- 
gaged in the business of foreign bank- 
ing be permitted to accept deposits only 

tider definite conditions. 

(f) That the statutory total liability 
attaching to the capital stock of moneyed 
corporations be extended to industrial 
loan companies and domestic corpora- 
tions engaged in the business of foreign! 
banking. 

(g) That it shall be the duty of the! 
board of directors of every industrial 
loan company and domestic corporation 
engaged in the business of foreign bank- 
ing to examine fully the affair of the 


| ticularly is this true when it is proposed 





company of which they are directors. 

(h) That directors of every industrial 
loan company and domestic corporation 
engaged in the business of foreign bank- 
ing be required to meet t..e qualifications 
similar to those set up for directors of 
banks and trust companies. 

(i) That restrictions be placed upon| 
the investment of industrial loan com- 
panies in the capital stock of similar 
companies. 

_ Provisions relating to the organiza- 
tion and operation of domestic corpora- 
tions engaged in the business of fo_eign 
banking will follow closely the provi- 
sions of the #ederal Reserve Act relat- 
ing to companies organized under that 
act to engage in business of a similar 
type. 

Savings & Loan Associations 

1. To require the segregation of - unds 
received by a savings and loan associa- 
tion on account of the issuance of sav- 
ings sharés and to restrict the invest- 
ment oi these funds to the class of se- 
curities in which savings banks are re-; 
quired by the provisions of section 239 
to invest deposits and g“aranty fund. 

} he To provide for the transfer cach 

far to guaranty fund of a larger por- 
tion of the earnings of a savings and 
_loan association and to require a more 
adequate guaranty fund. 

3. To require that vacancies in the 
board of directors of a savings'and loan 
association occasioned by resignation, 
death or other cause shall be reported to 
the Superintendent within 10 days of tks 
everit and that the savings and loan as- 
sociation shall likewise report each elec- 
tion by the board to fill such vacancy, 

Credit Unions 

1. To amend generally the credit union 
article of the banking law to provide 
as follows: / 

(a) That the qualifications for mem- 
bership shall be limited strictly so that 
open membership credit unions may not 
be authorized henceforth. 

(b) That credit unions shall not have 
the power to accept deposits. 

(c) That the power of credit unions 
to borrow money shall be further lim- 
ited, and subject to the approval of the 
superintendent of banks. 

(d) That credit unions be required 
to set up reserves at the end of each 
fiscal year against bad debts. 


Departmental 


1. To permit a deputy, clerk, or other 
employe to obtain a mortgage loan upon 
his own home from a savings bank or 
savings and loan association and to per- 
mit him to open an account with or 
subscribe to the shares of such institu- 
tions. 

2. To permit the department to charge 
a fee to an applicant for a new charter 
in order to defray expense of investi- 
gation so that such expenses do not be- 
come a charge upon existing banking in- 
stitutions, 

3. To permit the superintendent, in his 
iecretion, to reinstate any bank exam- 

er who has left the Department, pro- 


vided he had served as a bank examiner 


yr three successive years but who had 


een separated from the service through 


Fiscal Operations 


For Export and Import Traffic 


Approval of Rates by Interstate Commerce Commission 
Puts Southern Carriers on More Equitable Com- 
petitive Footing With Northern Routes 


Railroads serving the South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports have won their contest 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to continue export and import 
class and commodity rates between the; 
ports and central territory which are 
lower than domestic rates between points 
on the same routes, according to a re- 
port and order made public by the Com- 
mission Jan. 6. (Fourth Section Appli- 
cation 2040 and related cases.) , 


Continued operation of the lower rates | 
on export and import traffic places routes 
to and from the Southern ports on a com- | 
petitive footing “more nearly equal” to 
that of the routes through the North At-| 
lantic ports, said the Commission’s re- 
port. 

The North Atlantic ports and the car- 
riers serving those ports opposed grant- 
ing of the fourth section relief sought 
by the Southern roads on the ground that 
it would result in the ultimate diversion 
of traffic from the Northern ports to the 
South. 

Commissioners McManamy, Farrell, 
Eastman, Tate, and Lee dissented from 
the majority report in the case. (A sum- 
mary of the Commission’s report, with 
conditions attached to its approval of | 
the Southern carriers’ application, was 
printed in the issue of Jan. 7.) 

Excerpts from the dissenting opinions 
of Commissioners McManamy and FEast- 
man (the others wrote no dissenting 
opinions) and from the Commission’s re- 
port, follow: 

s Commissioner Frank B. McManamy,| 
in his dissenting opinion in which he 
was joined by Commissioner Patrick 
Farrell, declared, “A feeble attempt has 
been made to show that applicants are 
entitled to relief on two grounds: (1) 
Circuity, and (2) different rate levels. 
The claim of circuity,” he says, “is based 
on the fact that the distances over ap-| 
plicants’ routes to the Gulf ports plus 
the water haul beyond to the foreign| 
ports exceeds the distances over the 
routes of the northern lines to north At- 
lantic ports plus the water haul beyond 
to the foreign ports. This difference in| 
distance, however, is due entirely to the| 
fact that the haul of the water lines 
operating from the Gulf ports to the| 
foreign ports is longer than that of the} 
water lines operating from the north| 
Atlantic ports to the same foreign ports. | 


Distances to Southern 
Ports Found Shorter 


“Obviously,” said Commissioner Mc-| 
Manamy, “we are not concerned with} 
circuity which is wholly incident to water 
movements over which we have no juris-! 
diction. The record plainly reveals that 
from most of the points in question 
the distances over applicants’ lines to 
the Squth Atlantic and Gulf ports are 
seen shorter than those over the 
northern lines to north Atlantic ports. | 
Relief can not be granted because of 
circuity when in fact there is no cir- 
cuity.” 

Commissioner Eastman says in his dis- 
sent, ‘Possibly certain individual lines 
will gain some benefit from what is here 
proposed, but so far as the railroad sys- | 
tem of the country as a whole is con- 
cerned, it means less revenue for more 
ton-miles. Wasteful transportation serv- 
ieé i® a necessary incident of railroad 
competition but the use of uneconomical | 
yvoutes can be carried too far, and par- 





to charge less for the more expensive 
service. Sooner or later someone must 
foot the bill when sound economic prin- 
ciples are violated.” ; 

Excerpts from the Commission’s re- 
port follow: _@ 

The rates in respect of which relief is 
sought would apply to ard from that sec- 
tion of the United States bounded on the 
south by the Ohio River, on the east by 
the eastern boundary of central terri- 
tory, on the west by a line following the 
Mississippi River from Cairo, IIl., to St. 
Louis, Mo., the Missouri River to the 
western boundary of North Dakota, 
thence northward to the Canadian bor- 
der, and on the north by the interna- 
tional boundary. Included in this terri- 
tory, herein called the interior territory, 
are the Ohio River points, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Cairo, inclusive, St. Louis, and 
Missouri River points. 


Territories Affected by 


Proposed Rates Described 

For the purposes of this case appli- 
cants have divided this territory mto two 
subterritories. The first includes all 
points in the territory described east of 
the line of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway from Chicago, IIl., to 
Indianapolis, Ind., and the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
from Indianapolis to Cincinnati and is 
hereinafter referred to as territory A. 
The second includes all other points in 
the said territory, including those in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan and is here- 
inafter referred to as territory B. 

The lines serving the Gulf ports also 
seek relief with respect to rates on 
traffic to and from territory “west of the 
Missouri River,” which is not clearly de- 
fined of record. It will be referred to 
generally herein as territory C. * * * 

There are applications under the 
fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act filed by carriers participating 
in thé movement of traffic between in- 


no delinquency or misconduct on his 
part. 

4. To permit the superintendent to 
transfer to the State Treasurer interest 
now in his possession which accrued on 
unclaimed deposits prior to 1914. 

5. To permit the superintendent, in 
his discretion, to omit one examination 
in any year of a bank or trust company 
which is a member of the New York 
Clearing House Association and to ac- 
cept in Sicu thereof a report of examina- 
tion made by such association during 
that year, 

6. To permit the superintendent to 
examine any corporation which owns 10 
per cent or more of the capital stock of 
any corporation organized under the 
banking law. 

7. To provide for the establishment 
within the Department of a special bu- 
reau for investigations of illegal bank- 
ing concerns, general complaints against 
banking institutions, illegal banking 
operations of individuals, firms and cor- 
porations; provided further for the ap- 
pointment under classified service, or six 
accountants and investigators including 
also. one practicing attorney. The ex- 
penses of this bureau to be borne di- 
tectly by the State and not assessed on 
banking institutions. 





‘Atlantic ports of Wilmington, | 
Charleston, S. C., Savanah and Bruns-, 
wick, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., and the! 


terior points in the United States and 
Canada, on the one hand, and the south 
N. C,, 


ports on the Gulf of Mexico, including 
Key West, Tampa, and Port Tampa, Fla., 
on the other, when exported or imported 
through those ports, for authority to 
maintain or establish class and commod- 
ity rates on such traffic lower than rates 
contemporaneously applicable from in- 


termediate points of origin on export} 


traffic and to intermediate points of des- 
tination on import traffic. Applicants 
offered no evidence in respect of relief 
on traffic from or to points in Canada. 


No relief is asked in this proceeding in| 


respect of rates on grain for export. * * * 

The necessity of establishing an ad- 
justment of rates which will enable for- 
eign commerce to move freely through 


southern ports as well as through the | 


north Atlantic ports from and to the in- 
terior territory is offered as the general 


justification for the relief prayed herein | 
by all the carriers seving the southern | 


ports. 

Except in the situations described 
above where the proposed export rates 
over direct routes will conform to se¢- 
tion 4, the applicants desire fourth-gec- 
tion relief over all routes between south- 
ern ports and interior territory. Car- 
riers whose routes are circuitous do not 
uge that circumstance as the ground 
for the relief sought by them, but base 
their claim_upon the general ground that 
the proposed rates are necessary to place 
their routes on a substantial equality 
for the handling of foreign commerce 
with routes serving the north Atlantic 
ports. 

They urge, therefore, that if relief 
should be granted to maintain rates on 
export and import traffic that do not 
conform to section 4 it should not be 
subject to the equidistant clause or to 
the usual circuity limitations. * * * 


Lower Rates Asked to 
Increase Southern Trade 


The proposed rates are lower in gome 
instances than the rates on like traffic 
to and from the north Atlantic ports. 
The applicants contend, however, that 
the location of the north Atlantic ports 
on the direct routes for the movement 
of traffic between the interior territory 
and the principal foreign countries and 
more favorable commercial and other 
conditions prevailing at those ports, es- 
pecially New York, make it more ad- 
vantageous to shippers of foreign com- 
merce to use those ports in preference 
to the southern ports even under an 
equal adjustment of rates, and that the 
rates proposed are no lower than meces- 
sary to equalize in part some of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the northern ports 
as the result of these conditions. * * * 

The South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
support the applications of the carriers 
for authority to establish the proposed 
rates upon the ground that they are 
necessary to induce the movement of 
the foreign commerce of shippers and 
receivers in central territory and the 
Middle West through those ports and 
contend that relief under the circum- 
stances would preserve the carriers’ 


|revenues and be in the public interest 


not only on that account, .but- also be- 
cause it would afford the interior terri- 
tory additional routes and ports for 
the movement of export and import 
traffic. 


Proposed Rates Would 
Divert Northern Traffic 


The southern ports 


adjustment of rates such as that pro-| 


posed by the applicants is essential to 


| induce the movement through those ports 


of some of the foreign commerce of the 
interior territory involved herein. The 
north Atlantic ports, on the other hand, 
oppose the establishment of such an ad- 
justment because it would tend to divert 
traffic via the southern ports. There 


is no doubt that any increase in the} 


movement of foreign commerce to and 


from the interior territory via the south- | 


ern ports would be accompanied by a 
corresponding relative decrease in the 
movement through the northern ports. 


; However, unless the rates which produce 


this result are unduly preferential or 
unduly prejudicial or otherwise in vio- 


| lation of law, or contrary to the general | 
public interest, as expressed in the law, | 
divert traffic | 


the fact that they may 
from one port or group of ports to an- 
other is no bar to the granting of 
fourth-section relief. 

The diversion of traffic from one route 
to another is the ground presented for 


relief from the provisions of section 4) 
every application filed| 


in practically 
under that section. If no relief is to be 
granted where there is such a diversion, 
it is difficult to understand under what 
circumstances relief could be granted 
under that section. We have adopted 
the view in the administration of that 


section that relief from the provisions| 


thereof should be granted where com- 
petitive conditions must be met by one 
carrier in order to retain or secure 
traffic which otherwise would move over 
another route, provided the rates estab- 
lished for that purpose do not conflict 


with other provisions of the act, and| 
are not contrary to the public interest. | 
that 


There is no sound reason why 
policy should not be followed in this 
case. 1 Shad 


Generally speaking, the southern ports | 


are not on the direct trade routes be- 
tween the interior territory and the prin- 
cipal foreign ports. The routes through 
those ports are generaily longer than 
the routes through the north Atlantic 
ports and are subject to other disadvan- 
tages which have already been referred 
to. The evidence shows, however, that 
there is a reasonable prospect that the 
routes through those ports eventually may 
be used more extensively than they are 
at present in the movement of foreign 
commerce under an adjustment of rates 
that will compensate for the disadvan- 
tages inherent in their situation. It is 
apparent fromgthe consideration of the 
rates normally applicable for the trans- 
portation of domestic traffic between the 
interior territory and the southern ports, 
illustrations of which are shown above, 
and of the rates applicable on like traffic 
between’ the same territory and the 
north Atlantic ports, which latter rates 
also apply generally on export and im- 
port traffic, that it would be futile for 
carriers serving the southern ports to 
attempt to secure export and import 
traffic from and to most of the ports 
in that territory on the basis of the 
domestic rates. , a 


‘ 


believe that an} 


\ 
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Supreme Court Decides Four 
Cases Under Earlier Reve- 
nue Statutes Against Tax- 
payers 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
on those and also on the 1924 Act. Only 
the latter act need be considered. 

Section 283 (f) of the Revenue Act o* 
1926, 44 Stat. 64, provided: 

If any deficiency [in any 1916-21 income 
|or profits taxes| * * * was assessed before 
June 3, 1924, but was not paid in full before 
that date, and if the Commissioner after 
June 2, 1924, but before the enactment of 
this Act finally determined the amount of 
the deficiency, and if the person liable for 
1such tax appealed before the enactment of 
|this Act to the Board and the appeal is 
pending before the Board at the time of the 
enactment of this Act, the Board shall have 
jurisdiction of the appeal. In all such cases 
the powers, duties, rights, and privileges of 
the Commissioner and of the person who 
has brought the appeal, and the jurisdiction 
,of the Board and of the courts, shall be 
|determined * * * in the same manner as 
| provided in subdivision (e) of this section. 
(Note ¢.) 

This section is applicable to the case 
at bar. The deficiency was assessed 
Mar. 8, 1923; and hence before “June 3, 
| 1924,” “and was not paid.” On Oct. 28, 
1925, between the effective dates of the 
/1924 and the 1926 Acts, the Commis- 
sioner’ finally determined the amount of 
the deficiency, and on Nov. 18, 1925, also 
| prior to the enactment of the 1926 Act, 
|the taxpayer appealed to the Board of 
Tax Appeals. One effect of the section 
was to confirm the jurisdiction of the 
Board. (Note 7.) Another effect was 
|to make applicable to the case at bar 
| Sec. 274 (a) and Sec. 277 (b) of the 
11926 Act. (Note 8.) Section 274 (a) 
| provided that no distraint or proceeding 
jin court for the collection of the defici- 
| ency “shall be made, begun, or prose- 
leuted * * * if a petition has been filed 
| with the Board [of Tax Appeals], until 
the decision of the Board has become 
\final.” (Note 9.) And Sec. 277 (b) 
‘provided that the running of the statute 
of limitations on “the beginning of dis- 
traint or a proceeding in court for col- 
| lection, in respect of any deficiency shall 
|* * * be suspended for the period during 
|which the Commissioner is prohibited 
| from * * * beginning distraint or a pro- 
|ceeding in court, and for 60 days there- 
after.” (Note 10.) That period still 
|continues as there is not yet a final de- 
|termination of the Board. (Note 11.) 
|The taxpayer concedes that Sec. 283 (f) 
lof the 1926 Act confirmed the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board of Tax Appeals in the 
| present case, but contends that it did not 

operate to extend the period for collec- 
| tion until after a ‘final determination. 
| Board’s Jurisdiction Confirmed 
| First. It is argued that Sec. 283 (f) 
cannot be interpreted as extending the 
|time for the collection of the tax be- 
jeause of Sec. 1000. (Note 12.) The 
|\latter section amended the 1924 Act by 
| providing that where the Board found 
| that the tax was barred by the statute 
| of: limitations, its decision should be that 
|there was no deficiency. This section 
!was inserted to confirm the jurisdiction 
of the Board in making final disposition 
| of a deficiency already barred. (Note 13.) 
| It contains nothing which affects the spe- 
|cial jurisdiction conferred by Sec. 
| 283 (f). 
Second. It is argued that neither Sec. 
| 77 (b), which suspended the running of 
ithe statute, nor Sec. 283 (f), which in- 
corporated the former (note 14), iadicate 
that Sec. 277 (b) was to be given a 
retroactive effect. The argument is un- 
sound. Subdivision (f) of Sec. 283 
shows that it was the intention of Con- 
gress to apply the provisions of Sec. 
277 (b) to cases like that at bar. Since 
jin such cases the assessment (before 
June 3, 1924), the final deter:aination and 
the appeal to the Board (after June 2, 
/1924), must expressly have occurred 
| prior to the enactment of the 1926 Act, 
|the reference to Sec. 277 (b) contained 
jin Sec. 283 (f) necessarily meant that 
|in these cases the former section was to 
be applied retroactively. 

Third. The taxpayer relies also upon 
Sec. 278 (e) (note 15), of the 1926 Act 
which prohibited collection, in the ab- 
sence of a waiver prior to that Act, if at 
the date of its enactment +:e tax was 
alr ady barred. The argument is that 
since the last waiver by its terms expired 
on Dec. 10, 1925, that is, prior to the 
effective date of the 1926 Act, this sec- 
ition bars collection. That interpreta- 
tion is not correct.. As was said by the 
court below: “The authority for extend- 
ing the time for collection under t e facts 
of the case at bar is found in Sec. 283 (f), 
and not in Sec. 278, * * * If we are to 
accept petitioner’s contention that Sec. 
278 (e) is inconsistent with the interpre- 
tation we’ have given Sec. 283 (f), we 
must necessarily hold that Sec. 278 (e) 
in effect nullifies the clear provisions of 
Sec. 283 (f). Not only is there nothing 
in the statyte to warrant this interpre- 
tation, but the interrelation of Sec, 278 
(e) and Sec..283 (f) makes the con- 
trary clear.” (Note 16.) 

Claim Is Overruled 

Fourth. It is argued that inasmuch as 
the Commissioner was not prohibited 
from making collection between Nov. 18, 
1925, the date of the appeal, and Feb. 
| 26, 1926, the effective date of the 1926 
Act, (note 17), and since the period for 
collection, as extended by the waivers, 
expired Dee, 10, 1925, Sec. 277 (b) does 
not aid the Commissioner because the 
statute had run before that section could 
cause it to be suspended. 

Attention is called to another section 
of the 1926 Act, Sec. 283 (1), which pro- 
vided that in the case of any tax im- 
posed hy a prior Act there shall be added 
to the period of suspension given by Sec. 
277 (b), any pericd prior to the Act of 
1926 during which the Commissioner was 
prohibited from beginning distraint or 
proceedings in court. (Note 18.) 

The argument is that this secti _in- 
dica.>»s that See. 274 (a) and Sec. 277 
(b) are not. to be applied retroactively; 
lthat only the period, if any, obtained 
|under Sec. 283 (1) can be added to the 
waivers; and that since the Commissioner 
was not prohibited from collecting prior 
to the expiration of the last waiver, Sec. 
283 (1) is inapplicable. 

Section 283 (1) expressly provides that 
the time therein granted shall be “in 
addition to the period of suspension pro- 
vided for in “subdivision (b) of section 
277.” It undoubtedly had reference to 
those cases in which a cla:n for abate- 
ment, accompanied by a bond, had been 
filed and collection stayed between the 
1924 Act and 1926 Act. (Note 19.) It 
cannot limit the application to the case 
at bar of Sec. 274 (a) and Sec. 277 (b), 
las Sec. 283 (f) directs, This argument 
|of the taxpayer is also unsound. 
Affirmed. 














Supervision 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 7.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury . the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone)® .. 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
Pee MORRMOR oo os sic bes cdeaees 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


St. Louis Reserve Bank 
Cuts Rediscount Rate 


Reduction of the rediscount rate by the 
Federal Reserve Bank at St. Louis was 
announced Jan. 7 by the Federal Reserve 
Board. The reduction, according to 
Board records, is the fourth within the 
last few weeks, the New York bank pre- 
viously having reduced its rate from 2% 
to 2 per cent, the Boston bank from 3 to 
2% per cent and the Cleveland bank from 
342 to 3 per cent. All other banks of 
the System now have a 8 per cent rate. 


| The Board’s announcement follows in full 


text: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis has established a rediscount rate 
of 3 per cent on all classes of paper of 
all ‘maturities, effective Jan. 8. 


Changes in Status |; 


<ntigil ais 
State Banks 


Mississippi: J. S. Love, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Bank of Pontotoc, 
Pontotoc; Citizens Bank, Winona; Bank of 
Blue Mountain, Blue Mountain, and Bank 
of Derma, Derma, closed. 

Tennessee: D. D, Robertson, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Depositors 
State Bank, Oakdale, chartered, capital, 
$23,320. City Bank, Bristol, merged with 
First National Bank, Bristol. Peoples Bank, 
Etowah, merged with First National Bank, 
Etowah. City State Bank, Martin; Martin 
Bank, Martin; Weakley County Bank, Dres- 
den, and Maynardsville State Bank, May- 
nardsville, reopened. Houston County 
Bank & Trust Company, Erin; Bank of 
Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill; Bank of Algood, 
Algood; Arlington Bank & Trust Company, 
Arlington; Bank of Troy, Troy, and Pros- 
pect Bank & Trust Company, Prospect 
Station, closed. 
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State Finance 


Depressed Trade | 
Cuts Revenue of | 
European Nations 


Tax Receipts and Customs 
Collections Reduced for 


Year, According to De-/ 


partment of Commerce 


Few notable developments in European 
public finance were noted in 1930 al- 
though the employment situation brought 
extraordinary demands on government 
treasuries, according to the section of 
the 1930 European review dealing with | 
public finance, as prepared by R. M. 
Stephenson, chief of the European Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. : 

Trade depression resulted generally in 
lower tax receipts, according to Mr. 
Stephenson. (The section of the review 
dealing with the industrial situation 
was published in the issue of Jan. 7.) 
The section on public finance follows in 
full text: 





able developments in European public 
finance. Trade depression resulted very 
generally in lower tax receipts (espe- 
cially from customs duties) and re- 
stricted revenue has necessitated cautious 
| spending. On the other hand, as noted 
above, the exigencies of the employment 
situation have made extraordinary de- 
mands on government treasuries. 


British Situation 


The British Government was forced to 
ask an additional appreciation for un- 
employment insurance of £10,500,000 
which brings its expenditure under that 
head (including treasury loans to the in- 
surance fund) up to nearly £67,000,000 
for the year. It has been estimated that 
government accounts for the fiscal year 
will show a deficit of not less than £36,- 
000,000. 

A deficit of approximately 900,000,000 
marks in the German budget is antici- 
pated as revenue is running well below 
estimates in spite of various tax in- 
creases. As in the case of Great Brit- 
ain, unexpectedly high unemployment 
upset the government’s financial calcu- 
lations. The unsatisfactory budget posi- 
tion has resulted in a policy of drastic 
retrenchment with an anticipated reduc- 
tion in expenditures for the next fiscal 
year of 1,400,000,000 marks from the 
current estimates. 

The generally satisfactory economic 
position of France is reflected in the 
government’s financial situation. Reve- 
nues, because of tax reductions, are be- 
low 1929, but are well above estimates, 
and the estimates for 1931-32 are bal- 
anced at a figure below that of the cur- 
rent budget. The social insurance law, 
| which went into effect on July 1, was the 
cause of considerable serious opposition, 
both from labor and employers, but the 
government was able to reach at least a 
temporary solution in the present, some- 
what tentative, enactment. 


Italian Revenues 


timates, though considerably above the 
previous year. For four months of the 
current fiscal year there was a deficit of 
.729,000,000 lire as compared with one of 
only 174,000,000 for the similar period 
of 1929-30. Earthquake and unemploy- 
ment relief have caused heavy expendi- 
tures which the reduction in government 
salaries is intended to offset. 

In the interests of economy the Span- 





The past year brought no very not-| 


Italian revenues are running below es- | 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Jan. 5 
Made Public Jan. 7 _ 


Receipts 

Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax 
Miscellaneous inter 
revenue ......... ve 1,477,461.02 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 2,361.330.63 
Total ordinary receipts . $6,295,770.92 
Public debt receipts . 47,960.00 
Balance previous day .... 292,129,916.36 


$298,473,647.28 


$978,645.99 


1,478,333.28 
nal 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .... $11,426,226.90 
Interest on public debt ... 1,638,455.43 
Refunds of receipts 1,031,476.20 
Panama Canal 39,938.02 


oO tions in 
ae 5,536,655.46 


counts . 
Adjusted service certificate 

64,352.37 
204,330.26 


fund 
700,987.42 


special ac- 


Civil service 
fund .. 
Investmen 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
| Balance today 


$18,831,786.70 


170,444.75 
279,471,415.83 


$298,473,647.28 
|consequence expenditures have not ex- 
ceeded ordinary revenues. _ 

European foreign trade in 1930 fell 
decidedly from the peak reached in 1929 
to levels more nearly comparable to’ 
those of 1928. Exports on the whole 
held up better than imports, primarily 
|because of the heavy decline in prices 
‘of raw material imports and also be- 
cause the dullness of domestic markets 
caused greater emphasis on export trade 
while discouraging imports. A very large 
factor in the lower returns for the past 
year was the general decline in prices, 
particularly of raw materials and semi- 
manufactures. There was, therefore, 
considerably less decrease in the volume 


lthan in the value of foreign trade. 


Gain in Spanish Exports 
On the basis of incomplete returns the 
only European countries which appear to 
have exported more by value in 1930 than 
in 1929 are Spain, the Irish Free State, 
Rumania and Lithuania, while Norway 
and Lithuania are the only countries for 
which a gain in imports is indicated. The 
increase in Spanish exports was the nor- 
mal effect of the currency depreciation 

which likewise restricted imports. 


One of the outstanding developments 
in European foreign trade during the , 
year was the strength shown by German 
exports ‘which declined by less than 10° 
per cent as compared with a 20 per cent 
drop in imports. It appears that Ger- 
many will show an increased favorable 
palance for the year. British exports 
|dropped about 20 per cent and imports 
about 15 per cent. French exports were 
liess by about 13 per cent and imports by 
about 10 per cent. Italian exports de- 
clined less than imports with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the import sur- 
pius for the year. 


In spite of the heavy reductions in 
|the prices of raw materials and food- 
stuffs which make up so large a portuon 
of American sales to Europe, our exports 
to Europe appear to have declined less 
than our total exports. (For 10 montis 
total United States exports were 25 per 
cent, and exports to Europe 19 per cent 
less than in 1929.) Our imports from 
Europe dropped proportionately with to- 
tal imports (30 per cent less for 10 
months.) Adjusting for price changes, 
these declines would be approximately 





ish government has largely abandoned! 10 per cent and 15 per cent, respectively, 


the extensive program of public works 
undertaken by the dictatorship, and as a 


for our export and import trade with 
Europe. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK, INC. 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1930 


RESOURCES 


Stockholders’ Liability for Uncalled Subscription. . $6,250,000.00 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks..........+++$13,283,029.29 


Call Loans Secured by Acceptances... cecccoees 
Acceptances of Other Banks......cccsccccccees 


U. S. Government, State and Municipal Bonds (at market value) 


Collateral Loans..... 


eee 


4,000,000.00 
6,305,885.69 


$23,588,914.98 
12,180,737.21 
6,094,429.48 


Loans and Advances—Due within 30 days ........ $9,010,562.92 


—Due after 30 days ......... 10,807,415.28 


Other Bonds and Securities (at market value) ..........2e00- 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances (less Anticipations) ..... 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit........seeeeeees 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets.......+0e-ee00. 


Capital Fully Subscribec 


Capital (Paid In)......... 
i ee ree 
Undivided Profits......... 
Due to Banks and Customers. 
Acceptances Outstanding ... 
FT le re eee 
Reserve for. Taxes, Unearned Discount and Other Liabilities. ... 


\ 


LIABILITIES 
basi 


. 
~ 
. 


eeeeeeee eee eeeeeee ee 


19,817,978.20 
4,479,644.24 
89,718,337.62 
5,832,582.79 
322,995.23 


$162,035,619.75 


.$12,500,000.00 


eerereee% 


92,694,883.37 
5,832,582.79 
190,148.91, 


$162,035,619.75 


Contingent Liability including American Bank Acceptances, 
American Trade Acceptances with bank endorsements bought 


for account foreign customers, foreign bills, etc., sold......e0. 


$21,771,918.52 


A UNIT OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
whose Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits are . . . $152,374,245.23 
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Reducing Number of Bills 


Presented to Legislatures + + 


Local Problems. to 


cussed by Massachusetts Legislator 


By GASPER G. BACON 


President of the Senate, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


can justly take pride in its legisla- 

tive system, It is responsive to In- 
telligent public opinion, fair to the in- 
dividual citizen and free from arbitrary 
action and unjust discrimination. Every 
petitioner is granted a public hearing, 
and every measure reported for open de- 
bate. No bill is enacted into law until 
it has been carefully scrutinized by the 
legislative experts of both branches. 


v 

The acknowledged weakness of our 
system is the length of time consumed 
in disposing of the flood of proposals 
which our liberality inflicts upon us. In 
the face of many salutary advances 
made in recent years in the cause of 
efficiency and the business-like dis- 
charge of the matter in hand, we are 


I’ MOST RESPECTS Massachusetts 


confronted each year with an increas- | 


ing number of legislative suggestions 
many of which are absurd on their face, 
and many other matters which should 
More appropriately be submitted to 
other agencies of Government. 

The public interest would be better 
satisfied if the Legislature was not So 
overburdened with trivial, purely ad- 
ministrative and local details. Much 
might be learned from the English sys- 
tem which tends to remove private and 
local bills from the general field of 
political discussion and thus helps to 
rivet the attention of Parliament upon 
publie matters. 

Ex-Governor Smith of New York has 
said: “The practice of doing by law so 
much that could be done through regu- 
lation by State .departments or local 
agencies could be curtailed by an intel- 
ligent, well-directed effort on the part 
of the rank ana file to impress individ- 
ual legislators with their desire to sim- 
plify law making.” 

At the last session of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, 1,995 measures were 
referred to committees, as compared 
with 1,716 in 1929, and 1,673 in 1928. 
If the number of bills filed is to con- 
tinue to increase each year at this rate; 
ean anyone conjecture to what end such 
a. feverish desire to legislate may even- 
tually lead? 

vy 

If this trend should persist, it is rea- 
sonably certain to bring about an urgent 
demand for a change in the rules, plac- 
ing in some privileged committee, as in 
most other legislative bodies, the power 
to select the bills which should be con- 
sidered and letting the others remain 
in some dark recess, forsaken and for- 
gotten. It would indeed be unfortunate, 
however, if we were compelled to aban- 
don one of our most distinctive legisla- 
tive features. 

Of the 1,995. measures referred to 
committees at the last session, 595 were 
enacted into law—426 acts and 69 re- 
solves, Of the 426 acts passed, 249 were 
matters of special application. Thus, 


more than half of the total enactments 
each year concern some particular lo- 
cality, individual or corporation rather 
than the State as a whole. 


At least one-half of the time of the 
Legislature is consumed with bills re- 
lating entirely to problems with which 
most of its members are not in the least 
interested and to which they pay little 
attention. It is only natural that on lo- 
cal matters member will defer to the 
wishes of the Senator or Representative 
directly interested. 

To state the major defect in our sys- 
tem, however, is simple compared to 
suggesting the remedy for its cure. 
Each year we try to improve our rules. 
Last year we passed several acts look- 
ing to the substitution of general for 
special legislation. We have made real 
progress in.reducing the number of spe- 
cial pension acts, individual salary acts 
and private claims. 

I fully believé that the people are in 
favor of the general principle of home 
rule. This does not mean, however, that 
the Legislature should part with its en- 
tire supervision of all local problems, 
for with the growing demands of the 
State government and the ever enlarg- 
ing sphere of State activities, it is right 
that the State should lend a helping 
hand even to the smallest fraction of 
its people. 

v 

But, recognizing the fundamental 
principle that the communities them- 
selves would fare better by the assump- 
tion of greater responsibilities in pro- 
viding for their own local needs, and 
realizing the fact that more and more 
does our complex Government depend 
upon experts and trained minds in the 
administration of details, the Legisla- 
ture could well afford to delegate to 
subordinate agencies more discretion in 
such matters, at the same time reserv- 
ing to themselves within limits the ulti- 
mate decision, and devoting more of 
their time and energies to matters of 
general policy and of state-wide appli- 
cation. ’ 

Far transcending any question of fur- 
ther changes in rules, however, or any 
modification of statutes, is the educa- 
tion of the people themselves. As long 
as they, or their self-appointed agents, 
fail to recognize that their interests 
would be better served by less legisla- 
tion and better legislation rather than 
more, their representatives are severely 
handicapped. 

Our hope is that. these representa- 
tives will take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on this educa- 
tion. Who better than those who have 
had the opportunity of studying and ap- 
plying the processes of legislation are 
qualified and are entitled to bring home 
to the people the futility and the dan- 
ger of attempting’ to do too much by 
law? 


Mississippi ’s Forest Industries 


Prospects for Development of Enterprises 
By D. E. LAUDERBURN 


Forester, Cooperative Extension Work, State of Mississippi 


close of that phase of forest 

utilization that all forest re- 
gions pass through as a result of in- 
dustrial expansion and accompanying 
shifts in population, that is, the end of 
the phase of extensive exploitation. 


We may expect this to be followed by 
the kind of development which has 
taken place in the earlier exploited 
northeastern States.. That portion of 
the country, and the adjacent parts 0 
Canada, passed through the phase of 
extensive forest exploitation ‘about 50 
years ago. This was follawed, begin- 
ning about 30 years ago, by the develop- 
ment of stabilized industries, pulp and 
paper, wood turning, box manufacture. 

These industries created new values 
for small timber and for.cut-over wood- 
lands and the second growth on aban- 
doned farms. These new- values had 


M ‘cisse ort is approaching the 


not been foreseen by the land owners | 


of the preceding generation, who be- 
gan predicting timber ‘shortages to 
come during the early part. of the.pres- 
ant century. , ; 

(nstead of a cessation of wood-using 
industries, the exploiting © sawmills 
passed on and their place was taken by 
other industries using wood, and wood- 
land values were maintained. To main- 
tain a supply of raw materials for these 
industries a better forest practice was 
developed. 


In succession the other forest re- 
gions, first the Lake States, then the 
South and the Pacific Northwest, are 
passing through the same phases, for- 
est exploitation, rehabilitation an 
eventually stabilization of forest indus- 
tries by the adaption of better forest 
practices. ‘ 

There is probably no forest area in 
the world more potentially valuable 


—_—_——_— 


than: our: southern pine and hardwood 
region. . The yield per acre per year 
averages several times that of the 
northern forests. Our species are those 
for which there is an established de- 
mand, 


Many substitutes, such as metal, con- 
crete, fibers of field crops, have re- 
placed wood. At the same time so many 
new uses have been found for wood 
that we may feel confident that it will 
maintain its place as a raw material for 
the industries. Especially we should 
bear in mind that this is the age of 
chemistry and that the field of chemical 
utilization of cellulose and lignin, the 
stuff of which wood is made, is one 
which has hardly been scratched and 
in which our researchers are making 
remarkable discoveries. 


' Utilization iv ‘the’ past has been 
largely in the form,of ‘lumber of stand- 
_ard sizes manufactured from large logs. 
The greater part of this lamber was 
eventually resawn’ to ‘snialler  dimen- 
sions. in factories. for final’ use. - With 
the passing of large trees and the prey- 
alence of relatively . small second- 
growth timber,’such as can be grown in 
about 40 years, there is a: very definite 
trend away from the manufacture of 
standard lumber,’ as we have known it, 
and the substitution of small dimension 
material sawn from bolts of small diam- 
eter from which the dimensions needed 
in the factories can be sawed. 


Another modern method of utiliza- 
tion is to reduce wood to its component 
fibers and compress these fibers into 
synthetic lumber and paper products 
for which small trees are better raw 
material! than large timber. 

The people benefiting, most from 
these changing values will be the land 
owners. There are about 85,000 owners 
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Most of Insurance Department’s 
Pp 


Revenues Said to Come From Organizations Outside of State 
By HARRY W. HANSON 


Superintendent, Division of Insurance, State of Illinois 


ular and have few friends; they 

function only under statute and 
those individuals charged with the duty 
of enforcing the law that gave them 
life quite often share in their unpopu- 
larity. This is particularly true when 
applying retaliatory laws against for- 
eign insurance companies licensed in 
this State. 

The Division of Insurance is one of 
the large revenue-producing  depart- 
ments of the State; the. expense of 
operation as compared with the receipts 
is about 4 per ¢ent.’ The revenue from 
all sources for the year ended June 30, 
1930, was $6,797,802.95. Of this amount 
foreign companies licensed under the 
insurance laws of Illinois paid a tax 
for the privilege of operating in this 
State of $6,294,604.68, which indicates 
that most of the revenue of the De- 
partment comes from outside compa- 
nies, 

On or before Mar. 1 of each year all 
nonresident corporations, companies 
and associations are required to file 
with the Division of Insurance a state- 
ment showing all premiums received on 
contracts covering risks within the 
State during the preceding calender 
year. This statement is audited and 
checked by. the cashier. 

While the tax carries a penalty for 
failure to pay, it is a very rare occur- 
rence for the Department to penalize 
any company for nonpayment as all 
meet this obligation within the time 
limit given under the law: The rate 
provided in'the statute is 2 per cent 
unless increased under the retaliatory 
section of the act. 

With regard to the application of the 
retaliatory provision of the law few 
States have similar tax laws and the 
individual charged with the duty of 
collecting taxes from foreign corpora- 
tions should have accurate knowledge 
of the laws of other States to intelli- 
gently apply the retaliatory statute of 
Illinois. While the rate in a number 
of States may be the same, the basis 
or method of applying the tax may be 
quite different, and in other States the 
basis may be identical and the rate dif- 
ferent. 

Laws regarding taxation are chang- 
ing continuously as the needs of the 
different Commonwealths are consid- 
ered.. It is a rare thing, however, for 
a Legislature to.reduce the rate of tax- 
ation on foreign insurance companies, 
after it has once become a law. 

All fees and taxes collected by the 
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Division of Insurance are turned over 
to the State Treasurer and credited to 
the general revenue fund of the State, 
with one exception, that being the fire 
marshal tax which is paid into the 
treasury and is credited to a special 
fund for the maintenance of the State 
Fire Marshal Department. 

The amount received this year for 
the above-mentioned purpose was $136,- 
948.36 and represents a tax of one- 
fourth of 1 per cent on fire, sprinkler 
leakage, riot, civil commotion, explo- 
sion and fire premiums on motor ve- 
hicle risks collected by all fire compa- 
nies operating in the State, both do- 
mestic and foreign. 

When collecting this tax the retalia- 
tory law .cannot be applied to foreign 
companies as the rate is fixed by the 
Act of 1909 creating the office of State 
fire marshal, however, the rate-can be 
automatically reduced without an 
amendment to the act, which reads in 
part as follows: “Any portion of said 
special fund remaining unexpended at 
the end of any fiscal year not needed 
for the maintenance and expenses of 
the Department of Fire Marshal shall 
be carried forward to the next fiscal 
year and the next assessment corre- 
spondingly reduced.” 

It has never been found necessary to 
reduce the rate as it requires all that 
is collected to maintain the Fire Mar- 
shal Department which is doing a very 
commendable work in the State and it 
is evident that the fire companies are 
well satisfied with the results for com- 
plaints regarding the assessments made 
for this purpose are very rare. 

The amount of fees collected by the 
Division for the year ended June 30, 
1930, were $366,249.91. Of this amount 
$203,497 was received from agents’ cer- 
tificates of which there are issued over 
100,000 during the year at an average 
cost of $2 each. 

Some idea of the rapid and phenom- 
enal expansion of the insurance busi- 
ness may be ascertained by a compari- 
son of figures representing fees col- 
lected by this Department over a pe- 
riod of 25 years. In 1905 the receipts 
of the Division of Insurance were $363,- 
096.98 as compared with the receipts 
of 1929 of $6,359,662.56, a net increase 
of $5,996,565.58. The increase in re- 
ceipts of the year ended June 30, 1930, 
over the preceding year was $489,- 
778.62 of which amount $454,201.86 was 
the increase on account of privilege tax 
collected by foreign companies. 
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of farms and of woodlands in Missis- 
sippi. Two-thirds of the land in Missis- 
sippi is woodland or waste land capable 
of producing forest trees. 

There ig a more or less prevailing 
fallacy among many of these owners 
that our. timber is gone and that the 
only use for the 19,000,000 acres of 
woodland in the State is to convert it 
to field crops, orchards or pasture or to 
use it as.range for cattle and other 
grazing animals. They should be made 
aware of the values accruing to their 
lands as demand for small timber in- 
creases so that they will be concerned 
with its protection and the culture of 
the forests this land will produce. 

It is predicted that population in this 
country will approach’ stabilization 


within the next 50 years and very little, 
if any, more agricultural land will be 
needed than is already cleared. Mis- 
sissippi needs industrial development 
to balance its agriculture. 

Our 19,000,000 acres of woodland can 
supply the raw materials fer a tremen- 
dous development of fermanent wood- 
working industries such as the pulp 
and paper mills that, within the past, 
two years, have been established in 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, the plant producing dimension 
for automobile bodies that has been lo- 
cated in Tennessee. Our future pros- 
perity depends upon the proper utiliza- 
tion of.our land, of which somewhere 
between one-half and two-thirds is des- 
tined to remain woodland. 
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‘Education of Aliens by State 


Before Naturalization + - 
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Citizenship Outlined by Educator 


By MRS. MAGDALENE F. WANZER 


Chief, Bureau of Immigrant Education, State of California 


Government toward mass action 

and the reference of complicated 
Government problems and their decision 
to popular vote, give us cogent reason 
for guarding the character of our elec- 
torate. 

When the fees to be paid by aliens 
seeking American citizenship were ma- 
terially increased by a California law 
effective July 1, 1929, the number of 
foreign-born seeking naturalization de- 
cidedly decreased. Opinions differ as 
to the wisdom of these laws. We have 
been criticized for penalizing the for- 
eigner. Why not? Why add inconsider- 
ately to the already inflated citizenry? 

The privileges and responsibilities of 
citizenship in the United States are too 
important to be granted easily. They 
are worth serious effort and much time. 
It should be harder rather than easier 
Much 
should be demanded by way of prepara- 
tion, especially when we consider that 
many of those seeking naturalization 
have come from countries having no 
measure of the freedom and participa- 
tion such as citizenship here confers 
and entails. 

A significant fact is that the average 
naturalized citizen votes, which is more 
than can be said of many, too many, 
who are citizens by birth. The right to 
vote has been won with too much diffi- 
culty in most cases not to be used, if not 
enjoyed. 
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We should consider some of the 
handicaps that confront the alien. In 
most cases there is the language bar- 
rier. Then there is our intricate repub- 
lican form of government with its rami- 
fications of Federal, State and local 
phases. Finally there is the Constitu- 
tion, that magnificent document, to be 
“mastered” as many try to do it, in three 
months, the time between notice of the 
court examination and the examination. 

The schoo! is the logical agency to 
give adequate and skilled instruction to 
those desiring to prepare for citizen- 
ship. Prospective citizens should not 
have to pay anyone to “coach” them. 
They should be the State’s charge as 
much as the six-year-old. 

The ideal for California is a class 
easily accessible, in town or country, 
to all those who want it, under the 
jurisdiction of the high school, where 
under the direction of a capable and 
interesting teacher, there should be a 
happy, engaging and stimulating con- 
sideration of what good American citi- 
zenship entails. Good teaching in this, 
as in all classes, really means good 
leadership. No lecturing, no mono- 


logues, no exposition of pet political . 


theories by the teacher. Discussion is 
the thing. 

Now for the student. Some prere- 
quisites are essential. California sub- 
scribes to the resolution adopted by the 
National Education Association at Co- 
lumbus, July 3, 1929, which urged that 
“the ability to read and write English 
understandingly and a general knowl- 
edge of the history and principles of 
United States Government be made 
qualifications for citizenship. It urges 


that Congress pass legislation requiring 
proof of this ability by means of a test 
to be devised by the Commissioner of 
Education and administered under the 
rules adopted by the Bureau of Natural- 
ization; that a certificate be issued to 
any applicant who satisfactorily com- 
pletes the examination or in lieu 
thereof produces evidence of having 
completed a school course covering a 
period of eight years in the United 
States.” : : 
v 


“Teaching for citizenship” has be- 
come in too many quarters a mere 
catch phrase to purr and be smug 
about. The mere preparation to pass 
an examination all too perfunctory, due 
to. the exigency of time with. a. large 
class before the court, is not “teaching 
for citizenship.” 

Answering glibly, even convincingly, 
every question that might be pro- 
pounded on the Constitution, does not 
guarantee good citizenship. More than 
one candidate has been known to mem- 
orize the Constitution without ever re- 
motely recognizing the greatness of it 
or his’ responsibility to it. The effort 
of the teacher should be to add another 
good citizen to the United States, not 
to help someone pass an examination. 
Instead of. being glad that “all my class 
passed the examination,” he should 
sometimes regret, for everybody’s sake, 
that some of them will now have their 
names on the great register. 

The aim of the class discussion 
should be to get at the heart of this 
country, its spirit and its genius. All 
her blatant faults, the materialism, the 
Sinclair Lewisism, are obvious enough 
without any help from a class discus- 
sion. 

Too frequently the foreigner’s idea 
is all distorted by half truths whispered 
in dark places. Venal, he thinks her. 
{f only he has money enough, he can 
buy his way anywhere, -everywhere. 
And he is not to be blamed for such 
distorted conviction. But the citizen- 
ship class must be the antidote. 

Certain traits that are fundamental 
to the evolved American must be real- 
ized in the consciousness of certain 
aliens before they can even start on 
the path to intelligent and participating 
citizenship. Love of personal liberty 
checked by an understanding of social 
responsibility is one; chivalry, sports- 
manship, the cooperative spirit; the ac- 
ceptance of majority rule as a princi- 
ple, are some others. 
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All of these can be brought out by a 
consideration of our history—how the 
Nation came to be, the expansion of 
territory westward and the implications 
in those pioneer movements, our great 
men and women and their contributions 
to the structure that is still building 
and always will be building. 

The gap must be bridged then be- 
tween this past and the immediate pres- 
ent—between Plymouth Rock and the 
voting booth around the corner when a 
new sheriff or mayor is to be elected. 
Time must be demanded by the school 
to do these things.’ Three months is 
never enough. 


P reventing Juvenile Delinquency 


Visiting School Teachers Viewed as Need 
By MRS. GEORGE THOMAS PALMER | 


State Probation Officer, State of Illinois 


the maintenance of a _ well-estab- 

lished system of probation is of far 
greater moment to the community than 
the administration of a parole system. 
It is far better to prevent men from 
becoming confirmed in a criminal ca- 
reer than it is to attempt to reform 
them after they have once suffered the 
contaminating »experience of a-term in 
prison. In other words, it is better and 
safer and cheaper to prevent than to 
salvage. 

A great responsibility rests upon the 
teaching profession of America. The 
early and close contact which they have 
with children makes it possible for 
them to see the beginnings of delin- 
quency, of behavior problems and of 
mental disorders. And if they,will pass 
this information, as soon as it comes 
to their attention, either to the proba- 
tion officer or to the court it may prove 
of great value in the ¢are of the. child. 

By placing children in the right 
grades so that the precocious has not 
too much leisure and the retarded is 
not made to feel his inferiority; where 
each may be kept busy and interested 
and truancy checked; where a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the child’s 
home problems exists, delinquency and 
all it brings in its train may be avoided. 

Teachers car play a particularly im- 
portant part in the psychiatric side of 
our probation administration, in the 
examination and study of. behayior 
problems and the results to be secured. 
Their cooperation in this side of the 
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work can be of inestimable value to the 
State to say nothing of the service they 
may render to their attendance officer, 
probation officer and court. The early 
discovery of mental and physical de- 
fects mean so much in the adjustment 
of the child that every social agency 
should welcome help along this line. 

It is manifestly impossible for any 
teacher in the schoolroom all day, even 
if she has had the social training, to 
make contacts with home and other 
agencies which affect and influence the 
problem child. Her work can seldom 
ba further than the schoolroom 
itself, 


Here is’ where that comparatively 
new specialist, the visiting teacher, is 
needed’ and I hope her number will in- 
crease rapidly throughout Illinois. She 
should have the twofold: basic training 
of a teacher and a social case worker 
and should know how to utilize preven- 
tive measures rather than corrective, a 
method more economical in the long run 
and one which contributes most to the 
welfare of the child and of society. 


The influence and opportunities of 
the school period cannot be overesti- 
mated. The school has now come to be 
regarded as the logical place from 
which to work for the prevention of de- 
linquency and other social problems. In 
more than one city, the work of the 
visiting teacher has been ‘initiated by 
those who wish to see this problem 
when care of before it ever reaches the 
court. 
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